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Israel, Egypt Sett 
Major Problems 
On Sinai Pullout 


From Agency Dtqxaches 

CAIRO — Israel and Egypt 
signed an agreement Tuesday set- 
tling the major problems outstand- 
ing on Israel’s final withdrawal in 
April from the Sinai peninsula, 
Egyptian Foreign Minis ter Kamal 
Hassan Ali said. 

He described the agreement, 
which followed two days of miles 
in Cairo with Israeli Defense Min- 
ister Ariel Sharon, as “a great 
achievement and a great success.” 
Mr. _ Sharon met with Egyptian 
President Hosni Mubarak, earlier 
Tuesday. 

Diplomatic sources said Mr. 
Sharon conveyed a message to Mr. 
Mubarak from Israeli Prune Min- 
ister Menachem Begin that was be- 
lieved to deal with the stalled ne- 
gotiations on autonomy for the 
Palestinian inhabitants of the oc- 
cupied Jordan West Bank and 
Gaza Strip. 

The sources said minor differ- 1 
ences persist about the future of 
the border town of Rafah in the 
extreme north and a small disput- 
ed territory in the south. There will 
be another meeting on March IS 
to iron out thes e differences. 

Mr. Sharon described his talk 
with Mr. Mubarak, as “a very 
friendly meeting in a very friendly 
and warm atmosphere. I was very 
pleased and encouraged to hear 
that Egypt, like Israel, is commit- 
ted to the Camp David accords 
and both countries see that Camp 
David is the way to comprehensive 
peace in the Middle East.” 

“We solved all the problems,” 
Mr. Sharon said, “and we are very 
satisfied for everything we have 
seen here. We have complete belief 
that we are on the right way and 
we are approaching real, true 
peace." 

Israel is due to return the last 
segment of the Sinai to Egypt by 
April 26 under the terms of the 
1979 Camp David peace treaties. 

In Jerusalem, meanwhile, Mr. 
Begin was reported to be holding 
back Israeli approval of the partic- 
ipation of four European countries 
in the U.S.-sponsored multination- 
al peacekeeping force in the Sinai 
until Israel receives additional 
changes in the countries' written 
commitments to joi n the f orce. 

When Britain, France, Italy and 
the Netherlands agreed last 


Wednesday to contribute troops to 
the peacekeeping force, they pulled 
back significantly from thesr origi- 
nal contention that participation 
would be linked to [fie European 
Economic Community**; Venice 
declaration of June, 1980. The dec- 
laration said the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization must be in- 
volved in a Middle East peace 
agreement. 

But Israeli government sources 
said Tuesday that the new Europe- 
an declarations, although an im- 
provement over the original re- 
sponses, are “still problematical” 
and in need of “further clarifica- 
tions or possibly changes." 

“Although they are not polemics 
like the first ones, they are still not 
without problems. It’s not exactly 
what we asked for, and we are 
trying to work it out quietly," a 
government official said. He said 
that the question might be brought 
before the Israeli Cabinet on Sun- 
day, but that even more time may 
be needed for a decision. 

"It tooHPfive weeks for the Euro- 
peans to give their answer. I don’t 
want to give the impression that 
we are dealing with this with any 
sense of urgency,” said the Israeli 
official, who asked not to be iden- 
tified- . . . 

the issue is of growing concern 
to the United States — which un- 
der the Camp David accords 
agreed to form the 2^00-member 
multinational force — because 
only three months remain before 
Israel is scheduled to complete its 
withdrawal from the Si nai. 

Although the four European 
countries are expected to contrib- 
ute only a few hundred troops, 
Canada, Australia and New Zea- 
land have made their participation 
in the force conditional on the ac- 
ceptance of the EEC members. 

The newest European commit- 
ments have not been made public, 
but they are understood to have re- 
ferred to the countries' original 
statements of agreement to partici- 
pate in the peacekeeping force and 
to letters of confirmation of partic- 
ipation that were seal to U.S. Sec- 
retary of State Alexander M. Haig 
Jr. in late November. 

Those documents, in turn, re- 
ferred to the Venice declaration 
and the right of Palestinian self-de- 
termination, which was the source 
of the original Israeli objections. 
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The Israeli minister of defense, Ariel Sharon, met die press 
after his with Egyptian President Mubarak m CairoTues- 
day. The Egyptian foreign minister, Kamal Hassan Ah, looks on. 

Syrians Fire Missiles 
At Israeli Warplanes 


From Agenty Dispatches 
BEIRUT — Israeli warplanes 
flew over Lebanon’s eastern Bekaa 
Valley Tuesday, drawing fire from 
Syrian ground-to-air missile batter- 
ies there for the first time since last 
\ear b Syrian-Israeli missile cnas, 
security officials said. 

Israeli planes also overflew the 
Lebanese capital, where Syrian 
and Palestinian gunners opened up 
on them with anti-aircraft nro. in 
southern Lebanon, 
sources said guerrillas fired three 
shoulder-launched missiles at four 
Israeli military aircraft riying low 
over the Sidon area. 

None of the Israeli 
bit, the officials said,, and srad de- 
nied Lebanese claims that! tiw 
planes were attacked with Soviet 
made. SAM-6 missiles. 

The Bekaa overflights, lie first 
for some months, came amid Pal- 
cMinian and Western reports of Is- 
raeli plans to attack guerrilla and 
Svrian targets in Lebanon. 

' The Palestinian news agency 
WAFA reported Monday that Is- 
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FINLAND’S NEXT PRESIDENT — Premier Mauno Komsto talks with foreign reporters 
in Helsinki after winning a landslide victory in F innish presidential elections. Derails, Page 2. 


More Sanctions Possible 
On Poland, Reagan Says 


Poland, Fearing Demonstrations, 
Lowers Planned Price Increases 


By Dan Esher 

Jms Angela Times Service 

WARSAW — The martial-law 
iC concerned over possi- 
demonstrations against sharp 
increases in consumer prices 
planned for Feb. 1, on Tuesday 
lowered the increases slightly and 
pleaded for public understanding. 

The government also revised its 
proposed compensation system so 
that a larger share of the higher 
costs will be offset by wage and 
pension boosts. 

The schednle still calls for price 
increases of 200 percent to 500 
percent for basic foodstuffs and 
home utilities — by far the steepest 
ever attempted here. 

“That gives rise to justified con 
cent,” the Council of Ministers 
said in an "open letter” released 
simultaneously with the price revi- 
sions, “for earlier attempts to re- 
form the price system on a much 
smaller scale encountered the re- 
sistance of many social groups.” 

Postwar Social Upheavals 

However, the government state- 
ment added, “it is precisely be- 
cause society for years refused to 
agree to such changes that today 
the scale [of the increases] is so big. 
It is the bill made out to us by eco- 
nomics for not respecting its laws 
for many, many years." 

Government efforts to rational- 
ize the country’s system of wages 
and prices have been behind every 
major social upheaval in Poland’s 
postwar history. They have 
brought the downfall of three of its 
five Comm 


ty campuses are scheduled to re- 
open, in many cases for the first 
tune since October, when student 
strikes dosed dozens of colleges. - 
“I think the threat of outside in- 
tervention was very serious [before 
martial law was declared] and that 
it’s still tbpe,” a Communist Party 
official said. “Should the price in- 
crease operation faB, and if there 
are also student disturbances, 1 
think the Soviet Union would in- 
tervene.” 

Well-informed sources said the 
government had planned all along 
to make some cosmetic reductions 
in the price schedule announced 
earlier this month in order to show 
to the antidpat- 
jling. 

: schedule published Tuesday 
showed reductions for all home 
utilities, from between 244 and 444 
percent to between 183 and 300 
percent. Food price increases are 
to remain as proposed, ranging 
from 250 percent to nearly 500 
percent on staples and meaL 
The new compensation system 
was changed considerably from 
the original proposal, ostensibly to 


caojcr muuin . 
1 their “sensitivity^ 
ed public grumblii 
'Z The schedule pu 


take more of the bite out of the 
price increases, particularly for 
manual laborers. However, it is 
less regressive than the original 
plan — while those with the lowest 
incomes will get slightly bigger 
wage and pension increases, those 
with higher incomes fare far better. 

The system envisions full com- 
pensation for all Poles to offset ba- 
sic food price increases plus addi- 
tional aid, varying inversely to in- 
come, to bdp offset price raises for 
other foodstuffs and utilities. 

“We must bear this burden to- 
day so as to attain an improvement 
of the situation in the not-too-far- 
distant future,” the open letter 
from the government said. 

“It won't occur overnight. We 
cannot promise that the shops will 
be full of goods starting Feb. 2. 
But it is possible that within' a few 
months there will be a tangible in- 
crease in output and that by the 
end of the year the market situa- 
tion will start returning to nor m al. 

■ We cannot waste this possibility." 

The letter called for “under- 
' standing of the aim of the pro- 
posed reform.” 


By Fred Farris 
and Robert C Siner 
Iiuemukmal Herald Tribune 
WASHINGTON — President 
Reagan said Tuesday that al- 
though the U.S. sanctions against 
the Soviet Union and the Warsaw 
military government have had an 
effect, the situation in Poland was 
“deteriorating.” and he hinted at 
new U.S. steps against the Com- 
munist governments. 

“We’re not going to wait forever 
for improvement in the situation,” 
the president said at a news con- 
ference, his first this year and just 
one day before his first anniver- 
sary in office, “and we hare other 
steps we can take.” 

But Mr. Reagan declined to 
specify the additional punitive 
measures his administration might 
be planning if the martial-law 
crackdown in Poland continued. 

Nor would the president state 
' the results he thought were accom- 
plished by his sanctions on trade, 
fishing rights, air commerce and 
other relations with Moscow and 
Warsaw, imposed after martial law 
was declared in Poland on Dec. 13. 

But be cited a lengthy communi- 
cation from Pope John Paul II in 
which he said the pontiff “ap- 
proves of what we're done so far 
— he believes it has been benefi- 
cial.” 

Speaking of the U.S. sanctions. 
Mr. Reagan said: “We think there 
has been an impression made and 
we have hdd back on some things 
additionally that we can do, things 
we consider can add to the steps 
we’re already taken.” 

But in his response to a ques- 
tioner, the president conceded: 


Allies Meet 

On Pe nalizing 

Soviet Union 

From Agency Dispatches 

PARIS The United States and 
its leading allies opened a two-day 
meeting here Tuesday on narrow- 
ing their differences on technologi- 
cal exports to the Soviet bloc. 
France, in an unusual move, 
highlighted the start of the talks 
with a disclosure that it had 
“greatly tightened” the screw on 
such sales. 

The talks were hdd by the Coor- 
dinating Committee for Multilater- 
al Export Controls, an offshoot of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. 

The session began while authori- 
tative French sources disclosed 
that, on the order of President 
Francois Mitterrand, sales of high- 
ly sensitive technology to the Com- 
munist bloc already had been 
placed under strict control even 
before the declaration of martial 
law in Poland. 

The seven leading Western allies 
decided at their summit conference 
in Ottawa last July to try to revise 

(Continued on Page 2, CoL 1) 


“There is no question that the situ- 
ation in Poland is deteriorating. 
They [the Warsaw authorities] 
have tried to present it as moderat- 
ing. It isn't. The people are still im- 
prisoned. there is no communica- 
tion with Solidarity or between the 
military government and the peo- 
ple and military law is still in ef- 
fect." 

On the Middle East, Mr. 
Reagan said the United States 
would not set a deadline for reach- 
ing an agreement between Israel 
and Egypt on Palestinian autono- 
my in the occupied areas. But he 
said: “We want to help if we can.” 

He added: “We are most hope- 
ful that we can be of help and that 
they will, at least by the Sinai time 
[Israeli evacuation of the remain- 
ing third of the Sinai, set for April 
25], get down to ... a kind of plan 
for proceeding.” 

. Secretary of State Alexander M. 
Haig Jr., who returned Sunday 
from a fact-finding visit to Egypt 
and Israel, will return to the Mid- 
dle East. Mr. Reagan said, al- 
though a date has not been set. 

Most of the president's news 
conference was devoted to the eco- 
nomic problems of the nation and 
other domestic issues, but — in the 
context of heavy projected military 
spending at a lime of looming 
5100-billion budget deficits — the 
president justified his arms build- 
ing plans as necessary to avoid a 
conflict. 

“I hope and pray with all my 
might that the weapons won’t be 
used,” he told a questioner. “1 also 
happen to believe that that is the 
purpose. If military defense is well 
done, it doesn't hare to be used. 
We’ve never gotten into a war be- 
cause we were too strong.” 


In reference to the defense ef- 
fort, Mr. Reagan said his adminis- 
tration was "engaged in rebuilding 
something that was allowed to de- 
teriorate very badly in recent 
years. We ore way behind where 
we should he now.” 

He continued: “The purpose is. 
if we're to sit down with the poten- 
tial enemy and talk arms reduc- 
tion, as we're doing right now. we 
are going to be far more successful 
if that adversary knows that the al- 
ternative is a buildup to a com- 
mensurate level with him on our 
side. 

“Up until now in previous nego- 
tiations, they haven't had to make 
any concession because we were 
unilaterally disarming." 

On domestic matters. Mr. 
Reagan said he originated the con- 
troversial decision to halt the deni- 
al of tax exemptions to segregated 
schools but insisted that, neverthe- 
less, he was “opposed in every fi- 
ber of my being” to discrimina- 
tion. 

Asked about rising unemplov- 
ment and lagging investment. Mr. 
Reagan defended his economic 
program. He blamed the unem- 
ployment rate on the previous ad- 
ministration and the low invest- 
ment rate on unnecessary but un- 
derstandable caution by investors. 

He said, os he has in previous 
press conferences, that his pro- 
gram was beginning to work by 
bringing down inflation and inter- 
est rates. Tnt quite sure we are 
going to see an upswing in the 
economy that is the answer to 
these problems,” he said. 

Mr. Reagan also said that he did 
not think that business had failed 
to react to his program of econom- 
ic incentives. 


Reagan Prepares Plan 
To Boost States’ Funds 


Dutch Socialist Wins Leadership 
Of Europarliament on 4th Vote 


Reuters 

STRASBOURG — The Europe- 
an Parliament elected Dutch So- 
cialist Pieter Dankert as its new 


_ unist Party leaders — 

Edward Ochab in 1956, Wladislaw president Tuesday night to succeed 
Gamulka in 1970 and Edward French Liberal Simone Veil, 

French Ganllist Louise Weiss an- 
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radi military activities along the 
Lebanese frontier had intensified 
during the previous 24 hours. 

Ton cio n between Syria and Isra- 
el has been rising since Israel an- 
nexed the Syrian Golan Heights 
last month- „ , _ 

An official at the radical Demo- 
cratic Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine said the overflights were 
"more than just routine photo- 
graphic missio ns.” He sa id , “For 
the first time in some months the 
Israeli planes are flying in combat 
patterns. The only thing missing is 
ac tual raids and attacks.” 

A Lebanese security official in 
the Bekaa town, of Shtaura, 24 
miles (38 kilometers) east of 
Beirut, said, "Two Israeli war- 
planes flew over the r^ion and 
two SAM-6s were fired in thar di- 

deployed several SAM 
batteries in the Bekaa last Apnl 
29 one day after losing two heli- 
copters to attacking tawj war- 
planes in the region. The deploy- 
(Coutinuedon Page 2, CoL 3) 
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Gierekin 1980. 

It was food price increases an- 
nounced by the government in 
July, 1980, that led to nationwide 
strikes, and the emogence of the 
Solidarity free trade union move- 
ment a month later. 

The proposed increases are thus 
seen as a major test of whether the 
martial-law government can con- 
tinue to control the situation. The 
authorities quickly put down a 
rash of strikes in the first 15 days 
of martial law, but there is admit- 
tedly considerable hostility over 
the crackdown just below the sur- 
face appearance of near-normalcy 
that has pervaded since late De- 
cember. And officials concede in 
private that they fear the price 
raises could set off new demonstra- 
tions and more bloodshed. 

“You can’t expect any society to 
take those sorts of price increases 
tying down,” one Pole commented. 

Another pointed out that while 
the announced increases affect 
only food and utilities, similar per- 
centage increases are slowly being 
posted for many consumer goods. 
Even the better off Poles are going 
to be upset when they find that the 
car or refrigerator they have been 
saving for has suddenly doubled in 
price, a young woman said. 

From Hand to Mouth 

Millions of other Poles are living 
from hand to mouth as it is, and 
even the revised system of com- 
pensation announced by the gov- 
ernment will not offset the price 
increases on essential items. 

Compounding the danger is that 
the prices are to go into effect at 
about the same time that universi- 


nounced. 

Mr. Dankert gained 191 votes in 
the fourth round of voting against 
175 for Christian Democrat Egon 
Klepsch of West Germany, Mrs. 
Weiss, 87, the oldest member of 
the Parliament, told the 434-mem- 
ber assembly. 

The result, ending Mrs. Veil’s 
30-month term as president, came 
after about 12 hours of voting, 
which entered a third round with a 
split . between the Parliament’s 
rightist groups, despite about six 
hoars of negotiations, apparently 

U.K. Coal Miners 
Reject a Walkout, 
Union Chief Says 

Reuters 

LONDON — The threat of a 
strike by British coal miners virtu- 
ally disappeared Tuesday as Ar- 
thur Scargfll. their new left-wing 
leader, conceded he had failed to 
win enough support for a walkout. 

He said unofficial returns from 
a vote of 250,000 miners showed 
most voted to accept a 9 3-percent 
pay increase rather than authorize 
a strike to press for a 25.7-percent 
raise. 

Mr. ScaraH also failed to get the 
National Union of Mineworkere 

executive to censure its retiring 
president, Joe Gormley. for urging 
miners to oppose a strike' At a 
stormy executive meeting Tuesday, 
Mr. Gormley was spared from cen- 
sure in a 13-to-12 vote. 
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Pieter Dankert 


opening the way for Mr. Dankert 
to win. 

Mr. Klepsch won 140 votes in 
the first round, 130 in the second 
and 156 in the third, while Mr. 
Dankert scored 106, 1 14 and 162. 

Officials said Mr. Klepsch re- 
sisted pressure from British Con- 
servatives and the Liberal group to 
step down, possibly in favor of 
Mrs. Veil. Both Mr. Klepsch and 
Conservative Sir James Scott-Hop- 
ldtLs declared they were staying in 
the race after the second round of 
voting. Sr James received 63 votes 
in the first round and 67 in each of 
the next two. 

Parliament officials said the two 
men’s continued presence and the 
apparent refusal of the 63-member 
British Conservative group to rally 
behind Mr. Klepsch seemed to 
have opened the way for a victory 
for Mr. Danker. Officials had said 
earlier that Mrs. Veil might an- 
nounce her candidacy before the 
third round if no alliance of right- 
ist groups around Mr. JKIepscb em- 
erged, but Mrs. Veil did not enter 
the race. 


Co mmunis t Robert Guunbeiron 
of France and Italian Radical 
Marco PanneUa withdrew after the 
second round of voting to present 
a unified front for the left. Mr. 
Chambeiron later asked his sup- 
porters to vote for Mr. Dankert. 

Under the Parliament's bylaws, 
if no candidate wins an absolute 
majority by the third round of vot- 
ing, the two biggest vote-getters 
face each other in a fourth round 
where only a simple majority is 
needed to win. 

Officials said after the second 
round of voting that Mr. Klepsch. 
SI, leader of the 117-member 
Christian Democrats, appeared to 
have been abandoned by some 
members of his own group and the 
39-strong liberals. 

Mr. Dankert, 47, has been a vice 
president of the Parliament, 'Much 
is the advisoiy branch of the 10- 
nation European Economic Com- 
munity. The second direct elec- 
tions to the Parliament will be hdd 
throughout the EEC in 1984. More 
than 100 million people voted in 
the first elections in 1979. 

Apart from its control over 
about 25 percent of the budget and 
its power to dismiss the EEC Com- 
mission , the Parliament mainly 
produces reports on policy. But 
most members see in it the embryo 
of a truly legislative assembly for a 
united Europe. Mrs. Veil recently 
requested the power to veto some 
ministerial decisions and propose 
EEC legislation. 

Parliamentary sources said the 
British Conservatives, who voted 
in the first two rounds for Sir 
James, made it dear to the Chris- 
tian Democrats that they would 
not transfer their votes to Mr. 
Klepsch. They suggested that a 
new candidate for the right wing 
be found — possibly Mrs. Veil or 
Strasbourg Mayor Pierre Pflimlin, 
a Christian Democrat. 


By David S. Broder 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — President 
Reagan is preparing a package of 
fiscal aid and program transfers 
for states and cities that would be- 
gin to put flesh on the bones of his 
promise to shift revenues and re- 
sponsibilities from Washington. 

Senate Majority Leader Howard 
H. Baker Jr„ Republican of Ten- 
nessee, said Monday that the pro- 
gram would be a “humdinger" af- 
ter he and House Minority Leader 
Robert H. Michel, an Illinois Re- 
publican, were briefed by the pres- 
ident. 

Neither Rep. Baker nor Rep. 
Michel would elaborate on the 
contents, preserving the secrecy 

Poll shows most Americans dunk 
Reagan's policies have hurt the 
economy, but they are willing to 
give the program a chance. Page 3. 

the White House hopes to main- 
tain until Mr. Reagan gives his 
State of the Union address next 
Tuesday. But 1 sources on Capitol 
Hill said it would probably include 
some or all of these items: 

• A sizable boost in federal 
excise and luxury taxes, with some 
of the proceeds going to the states 
and the rest bong used, for the 
next few years, to reduce federal 
deficits. In return, states would 
take over some federal education 
programs. 

• An increase in federal gaso- 
line taxes, with most of the pro- 
ceeds earmarked for the interstate 
highway system but some ticketed 
to help mass transit systems. 

■ A trade of multi billion -dollar 
welfare programs. The federal gov- 
ernment would Lake over the state 
share of Medicaid payments for 
the elderly and state portions of 
Supplemental Security Income 
payments for the elderly and dis- 
abled, in return for the states’ as- 
sumption of the federal share of 
Aid to Families With Dependent 
Children 

• An increase in federal reve- 
nue-sharing funds for the cities, in 
return for cancellation of some 
federal urban aid programs, but 
not the popular community devel- 
opment Block grants or urban de- 
velopment action grants. 

Sources on Capitol Hill cau- 
tioned that none of these elements 
was assured and said further pro- 
posals were likely. 

No one could estimate with ac- 
curacy what the net effect of the 
package would be on state and lo- 
cal budgets. But officials said that 
the president had been influenced 
by a number of senators to take 
seriously complaints from gover- 
nors and mayors that budget cuts 
had hurt them disproportionately. 

Mr. Reagan was reported to be 
pressing aides to find ways in 
which the federal government 
could demonstrate its serious in- 
tent ]o shift revenue sources and 
programs to state and local gov- 
ernments. Some congressional ana- 
lysts said, however, that they 
thought the tradeoffs might do 
more to reduce the federal budget 
deficit than ease the fiscal pressure 
on states and cities. _ 

Meanwhile, the director of the 
Office of Management and Budget 
(OMBt, David A. Stockman, 
found himself embroiled in contro- 




versies with two members of the 
House Republican leadership and 
with the Democratic chairman of 
the House Budget Committee. 

In a blunt “Dear Dave" letter, 
Trent Lott of Mississippi, the 
House Republican whip, and Jack 
Kemp of New York, the chairman 
of the House Republican Confer- 
ence, accused Mr. Stockman of 
pushing excise tax increases that 
"go after the little guy” while con- 
doning up to S30 bflfion a year of 
what they called “corporate wel- 
fare.” 

The two Republicans said they 
were “deeply disturbed by the lack 
of political and economic common 
sense” in the campaign by Mr. 
Stockman and other presidential 
aides to persuade Mr. Reagan to 
raise taxes. 

“OMB seems to be saying that 
the economic problem today is 
that working men and women have 
too much money to spend, and 
that the only solution is to raise 
taxes on the average citizen's con- 
sumption of beer, gasoline and 
other personal items,” Reps. Lon 
and Kemp said. 

The House Budget Committee 
chairman, Jim Jones, an Oklahoma 
Democrat, told reporters that Mr. 
Stockman had broken off commu- 
nication with him since last fall. 
Rep. Jones asserted that such iso- 
lation reduces the chances for co- 
operation on the “politically diffi- 
cult" derisions he said win be nec- 
essary to avoid budget deficits of 
more than S100 billion in each of 
the next three years. 

An OMB spokesman said it was 
"not abnormal at all" for Mr. 
Stockman to have suspended dis- 
cussions with Rep. Jones while the 
president was malting his budget 
decisions, adding, “He couldn’t 
very well have much consultation 
until he knew what the president’s 
main decisions were going to be.” 


EVSMDE 

Paris Takeovers 

The French government, re- 
sponding to a ruling that pro- 
visions in its nationalization 
program are unconstitutional, 
is expected to approve a 
revised and more generous 
reimbursement plan for share- 
holders. Page 2. 

Nuclear Foes 

In what was evidently a politi- 
cal protest, five Soviet-made 
rockets were fired at France’s 
most-advanced nuclear power 
construction project, near 
Lyons. Page 1 

Sioux Suit 

In Washington, the decades- 
long, effort by a tribe of Sioux 
Indians to regain the mineral- 
rich Black Hills of South Da- 
kota ended in the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. Page 3. 

Focus: Zimbabwe 

A supplement on Zimbabwe 
appears on Pages 5S-7S. 
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Polish Events May Be 'Cooling’ Anti- Nuclear Movement 


By John Vinocur 

New Ycrk Times Service 

BRUSSELS — An organization 
called the World Peace Cooncfl 
held three days of mminy in Co- 
penhagen last week focusing on 
NATO’s plan for deploying inter- 
mediate-range nudear missiles in 
Western Europe. According to re- 
ports received here, attendance 
and press coverage were slim. 

The organization has long had a 
reputation as a Soviet front — an 
accusation it denies —but the rela- 
tive lack of interest in its work was 
noteworthy in Denmark, a country 
passionately involved last year in 
the European debate about nudear 
missiles and zones free of atomic 
weapons. Most of the questions 
asked at a news conference after- 
ward were about Poland. 

Hie report from Copenhagen 
was one of several from various 
points in Europe suggesting that 
the imposition of martial law in 
Poland was having a braking effect 


Peace Groups Seem to Be Confused About How to React 


an the anti-nuclear forces in West- 
ern Europe. 

UJiL, British and West German 
offidais questioned here and in 
other capitals have noted the 
confused and contradictory state- 
ments coming from various groups 
associated with the anti-nuclear 
movement, but are reluctant to 
project a definitive loss in its influ- 
ence. 

The caution is based both, on a 
desire not to antagonize the move- 
ment by suggesting that its demise 
would be welcomed, and on a con- 
viction that its potential influence 
may have a number of peaks and 
valleys over the period leading to a 
possible deployment of PersMng-2 
land Cruise missiles in NATO 
countries at the end of 1983. 

But if die effect on the demon- 
strations in Western Europe dur- 
ing the fall ofl 981 was to give em- 


phasis to the idea held by many in 
the movement that NATO deploy- 
ment of missiles. con st i t utes the 
central threat to peace in Europe, 
then the events in Poland appear 
to undercut this point of view. 

"The Polish situation has a cer- 
tain cooling effect," said Kail Kai- 
ser, a West German political scien- 
tist with dose ties to the Bonn gov- 
emme&L “It reinforces President 
Reagan’s zero-solution offer on flic 
nuclear missiles in slowing the dy- 
namics and . momentum of tbe 
movement.’’ 

The mention of the zero-solu- 
tion offer was a reference to a sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Reagan be- 
fore negotiations on die missiles 
began in Geneva that NATO 
would abandon its deployment 
plan if the Soviet Union, removed 
some of the missiles it already has 
in place. At that point, the peace 
movement seemed to lose an as- 


pect of its unity in a dispute be- 
tween those of its adherents who 
called the US. offer a trick and 
those who look it at face value. 

Now, the Polish issue has led 
members of the peace groups to 
express concern that their effec- 
tiveness will be diminished if they 
are seen as a one-issue lobby. This 
in tum has created some contra- 
dictions among the movement’s 
loosely allied elements, particular- 
ly about whether Poland should be 
linked in some way to the nudear 
i imii t question. 

The differing pants of view 
wore apparent at a seminar last 
week involving the Inter-Church 
Peace Co 11 " 1 ^ of the Netherlands, 
which serves as the central Dutch 
coordinating group, and Aktion 
SShnczcichax. a West German um- 
brella organization (hat was the 
main sponsor of the anti-nuclear 
demonstration in Bonn last year. 


France Expected to Increase Takeover Terms 


By Axel Krause 

International Herald Tribute 

PARIS — Responding to a rul- 
ing that provisions in its national- 
ization program are unconstitu- 
tional, the French government is 
expected to approve more gener- 
ous reimbursement for sharehold- 
ers of companies and banks target- 
ed for takeover, government sourc- 
es said Tuesday. 

Assuming the plan is approved 
as expected during the regular 
Cabinet meeting Wednesday, it 
could add an estimated 4 billion 
francs (5688 milliaa) or more in 
government payments, which pre- 
viously had been estimated at be- 
tween 28 and 30 billion francs. 

In a related development, 
Honeywell, the US. computer 
company, announced plans to re- 
duce its shareholding in QI- 


Honeywdl Bull to 19 percent from 
47 percent. Saint-Gobain, one of 
five industrial groups to be nation- 
alized. holds S3 percent of tbe 
French computer firm. 

Negotiations Expected 

The planned cutback by the 
Minneapolis-based company could 
result in the gov ernment paying 
Honeywell SI 60 mOlkm under 
terms of a 1976 agreement estab- 
lishing Cll-HoneyweU Bull, 
French company sources said 
Tuesday. 

EAL Spencer, chai rman of the 
US. company, is expected to meet 
with French government officiate 
in Minneap olis for negotiations 
this week, the sources said. They 
added that Honeywell wants to re- 
duce its exposure to the French 
company’s continuing losses. 


which totaled 250 million francs 
during the first half of last year, 
and that Honeywell probably will 
seek to cut its snare even more. 

On the natinnftli7arion program, 
the terms of the goveenmenfs 
reimbursement plan call for basing 
the price of shares of targeted com- 
panies on their best monthly aver- 
age on the Paris Bourne between 
Oct 1, 1980 and March 31, 1980, 
according to published reports that 
government sources confirmed. 

The previously proposed meth- 
od based the value of nminnuimri 
groups an a three-year average of 
their share values ending in 1980, 
as well as on the estimated value of 
assets and profits divided by the 
number of outstanding shares. 

France’s Constitutional Council, 
which rules on the legality of legis- 
lation, announced Saturday mat 


the government had used an “un- 
satisfactory method” in calculating 
the worth of the groups, which also 
ira-Jiute 36 banks ana two financial 

The . revised government plan 
al<n will jpelpde payments to cover 
the 1981 dividends of the national- 
ized groups, which had been ex- 
cluded under die nyig nai plan. Tbe 
per-share dividend payments will 
be equal to the 1980 dividend, in- 
creased by 14 percent to cover in- 
flation. This another 2 billion 
francs to government payments, 
die sources said. 

Privately owned banks whose 
stock is not quoted cm exchanges 
will be temporarily excluded from 
the nationalization program until 
Jan. I, 1983, according to tbe new 

& A committee wfll be estab- 
to determine compensation. 


Allies Meet Rockets Hit French Nuclear Site; 
On Sanctions Ecological Group Claims Attack 

(Co nti nued from Pane 1) O X 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the 30-year-old lists of material 
classed by the export control com- 
mittee as strategic. The list dates to 
the Cold War in the 1950s and has 
largely been ignored since the 
detente of the 1960s. 

James L. Buckley, undersecre- 
tary of stale for international se- 
curity affairs, was representing the 
United States at the Paris meeting, 
which was attended by senior ex- 
perts from the 15 NATO nations 
minus Iceland, plus Japan. 

Diplomats familiar with the 
problems of the export control 
committee said that the mam dis- 
pute was expected to be over U.S. 
demands that Europeans delay 
plans to build a 3,000-mile-long 


from Siberia to Western Europe 
for technological exports under a 
510-billion deal. 

The Reagan administration has 
said that the project — which by 
the late 1980s is to be providing 
France, West Germany and Italy 
with about one third of their gas 
imports — will give the Soviet Un- 
ion a stranglehold on the econo- 
mies of Western Europe. 

As part of the economic sanc- 
tions imposed on tbe Soviet Union 
last month, the United States 
barred the export of US.-madc 
equipment for the pipeline, which 
is due to be operating in 1984. The 
French and West Goman, govern- 
ments have said, however, that 
they wfll go ahead with the project. 
Both regard it as vital for develop- 
ment of their energy supplies, 


Rusria Said (O Seek Credit 

FRANKFURT (UPI) — West 
German bankers involved in fi- 


pipdine conferred Tuesday 
the Soviet Union asked for an ad- 
ditional 5150-xmUion in credit, in- 
formed sources said. According to 
the sources, the Russians asked 
West Germany to finance rite 5250 
million, which is due to be paid by 
Moscow this spring. 

Sanction Accord Reported 

BONN (AP) — Tbe French am- 
bassador to West Germany, Jeaa- 
Pierre Brunet, said in an interview 
published Tuesday that the Bonn 
and Paris governments were close 
in their position on possible sanc- 
tions against the Soviet bloc. 

Mr. "Brunet told Bild Zett np g: 
“We French know from history 
that sanctions only produce the de- 
sired effect in exceptional cases. 
That is why tbe French attitude on 
sanctions is very dose to the Gen- 
man position: We are skeptical.” 


Front Agency Dispatches 

LYONS — Five Soviet-made 
rockets were fired at Fiance's most 
advanced nudear construction 
project Monday night, causing lit- 
tle damage but nmriring a new 
phase in the opposition to atomic 
energy. 

Tbe attackers fired obsolete. So- 
viet RPG-7, anti-tank rockets from 
a hill 600 meters across tbe Rhone 
River at Creys-Malville, scoring 
four direct hits on the concrete 
outer shell of the $1.5- billion nu- 
dear plant, tbe police said. 

An anonymous caller claimed 
responsibility for a “pacifist and 
ecologist committee” by telephone 
to Agence France-Presse, the 
French news agency, the police 
ad ded . 

Tbe Creys-Malville nudear ate 
has been the scene of fierce oppo- 
sition in the past. A West German 
demonstrator died there in 1977 
daring fighting between protesters 
and police. 

L200-Megawatt Reactor 

Die 1,200-megawatt reactor, suR 
under construction and scheduled 
to became part of the French nu- 
dear grid in 1983, has provoked 
determined apposition because its 
new fast-breeder core will produce 
plutonium, the radioactive and 
poisonous substance which also is 
used in nudear weapons. 

The Super-Phenix will be the 
world’s first commercial nudear 
reactor using plutonium- France 
hopes the Super-Phenix reactors 
will allow it to sharply curtail its 
dependence on Middle East oiL It 
is pioneering the fast-breeder tech- 
nology which, according to techni- 
cians, will produce more energy 
than France will consume. 

Officials have sought to reassure 
the local population about safety 

Blinding Disease Fells 
jChamois in Italian Alps 

The Associated Press 

MACUGNAGA, Italy — Doz- 
ens of chamois have died in Italy’s 
western Alps in the last few wedcs 
following an epidemic that has 
been blinding the small, goatlike 

antelopes. 

Italian Alpine guides and natur- 
alists reported that the blind 
cham ois died of starvation or fed 
to their death into crevasses. Local 
veterinarians said that the animate 
were struck by a serious form of 
conjunctivitis, an epidemic that af- 
fected animate in Switzerland and 
ottKa - Alpine countries last sum- 
mer. 
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of the plant The three-foot thick 
wall of tile reactor is designed to 
be strong enough to prevent an ex- 
plosion even in the event of an 
wtrthqiialcf- or tile eras'll of a plane. 

France has 30 reactors m ser- 
vice, supplying almost 40 percent 
of its electrical energy and 57 
plants are due to be operating by 
1987. 

Maurice Barberger, a construc- 
tion foreman, said about 20 work- 

Syrians Fire 
At Israeli Jets 

(Coatimed from Page 1) 

meat triggered a crisis between 
Syria andlsrad, which the United 
States has since tried to mediate. 

President Reagan named diplo- 
mat Philip C Habib as his special 
envoy to try to defuse the tension. 

Since the deployment of the 
SAM missiles, Syria claims to have 
shot down eight pilotless Israeli 
drones over Lebanese and Syrian 
territory. Israel says it lost five. All 
the downings were between May 
and Joly, 1981. 

The air activity over the Bekaa 
followed reports that Israel warned 
US. officials of plans to strike 
against Syrian and Palestinian tar- 
gets. The Middle East Policy Sur- 
vey, a Washington publication, 
said UJS. Ambassador to Israel 
Samuel W. Lewis told the State 
Department about the t h reats. 

It said Mr. Lewis cabled Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Nicholas A. 
Velio tes that Israeli Prime Minis- 
ter Menachem Begin would order 
military strikes in Lebanon against 
Palestinian bases and against Syr- 
ian missile batteries in the Bekaa if 
northern Israeli settlements were 
attacked. 

The newsletter added that U.S. 
officials warned Syrian President 
Hafez al-Assad “not to fall into Is- 
rael's trap” by providing an excuse 
for a military strike. 

Radio Lebanon on Tuesday 
accused Israel of escalating its 
“provocations” by ‘‘sending its 
warplanes to penetrate deep inside 
Lebanese tcmiory.” 

On Saturday, the newspaper As 
Safir, Lebanon’s leading leftist dai- 
ly, printed a story claiming that 
Arab diplomats had received infor- 
mation about Israel’s reported 
plans to strike at Palestinian guer- 
rillas and Syrian troops in Leba- 
non. 

The story appeared 24 hours af- 
ter Israel's Jerusalem Post had said 
that Israel was expected to cany 
out 10 major military operations 
against Arab and Palestinian tar- 
gets before completing its with- 
drawal from the Sinai in ApriL 

The Lebanese media, further- 
more, highlighted a report by 
radi television Sunday about what 
was called a “scenario” for the 
next Arab-Israeli war, to begin, the 
report said, with an Israeli military 
thrust into southern Lebanon. 

Die Syrians are reported to 
m ai n tain 13 missile batteries in the 
Bekaa Valley. Five SAM-6 mobile 
batteries are well inside Lebanese 
territory, and eight SAM-2, SAM-3 
and SAM-6 batteries reportedly 
are deployed on tbe Lebanese-Syr- 
ian bonier. 

Correction 

A Reuters dispatch in Monday’s 
International Herald Tribune er- 
roneously quoted West German 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt as 
saying that the United States 
would station new medium-range 
nudear missiles in West Germany 
even if Bonn withdrew its support 
for the plan. The chtincrilo r said 
that the missile project would pro- 
ceed if U.S.- Soviet disar mamen t 
talks in Geneva were imsuceessfuL 


men on the night drift were there 
when the rockets hit just before 
midnight. 

. “One of the shells passed 
through an opening in the struc- 
ture and exploded 20 meters from 
one of the employees,” Mr. Bar- 
berger said. “We’ve stored a large 
quantity of sodium on the site and 
toe rockets came dose. A bit 
would have meant a major fire.” 

Television film showed a series 
of pockmarks in the 80-meter out- 
er walls (hat will house the reac- 
tor’s core- 

Police said they set up road- 
blocks and had recovered the fir- 
ing tubes, make-shift platforms 
and the satchels used in carrying 
the rockets. A police spokesman 
said the equipment was standard 
Soviet military rear although man- 
ufactured in 1963 and obsolete. - 

Ecologists Resolute 

Ecology movements denounced 
the attack but said they remained 
resolute in opposing the French 
program. 

Remi Parmentier of Greenpeace 
said: “We abhor violence but I'm 
not surprised some people have 
turned in that direction after the 
deception worked by the Socialist 
government The Socialists made 
pledges on Super-Phenix and the 
rest of the nuclear program and 
they’ve broken them. It's a very se- 
rious situation and the government 
must rethink its position.” 

Anti-nudear forces supported 
Socialist candidate Francois Mit- 
terrand in tbe presidential election 
in May on toe theory that he 
would curb or suspend tbe nuclear 
program. 

But after initial doubts, the Soci- 
alists appeared to have adopted 
the previous government’s position 
that, with few energy resources of 
its own, France must rely on nucle- 
ar power. (HI imports last year cost 
137 billion francs (S24.5 billion). 


Ben de Veer, chairman of the 
Dutch grotto, told a reporter in ref- 
erence to toe Solidarity trade un- 
ion; “We’ve known from the be* 
ginning that if either process, ours 
or theirs, failed, it would have a 
strong influence on the other. Of 
course, well continue our battle 
against nudear weapons — that 
has not rfiwngwH — but we regret 

and reproach ourselves far not 
baring enough contact with Soli- 
darity. 

“We are sure that many of toe 
Polish people admire Reagan’s 
strong-handed policies — we’ve 
got no Hinsons about that — but if 
we had contact, we might have 
convinced that detente And 
not Reagan politics would have 
helped them.” 

Others involved in the organiza- 
tion of various demonstrations 
over the past six months have tried 
to keep the two issues separated. 

Wmy Ffeczyfc, chairman of toe 
youth wing of West Germany’s So- 
cial Democratic Party, which 
the protest march g g" ntt 
U.S- Secretary of State Alexander 
M. Haig Jr. in West Berlin last 
September, said: “I Consider it 
dangerous for the movemeot to 
link the two questions. Poland is 
one Thin^ the are another. 

I don’t believe toe movement will 
allow them to be joined.” 

This attitude carries the poten- 
tial for sharp divisions and possi- 
ble loss of support from some of 
the figures who have given the 
movemeot what it regards as some 
of its moral status. Heinrich Boll, 
the West German Nobel literature 
laureate and a speaker at tbe Beam 
rally in October, sharply a tt acked 
what he described as the silence in 
his country about Poland. The ac- 
cusation necessarily inc l uded the 
movement itself in West Germany, 
and tbe West Goman Protestant 
church, which has been laxgety 
passive in developing public opin- 
ion concerning the Polish situa- 
tion. 

Erhard Eppler, a former Social 
Democratic Cabinet minister and 
a leader of those segments of the 
movement mainly concerned with 
blocking tbe NATO deployment, 
acknowledged that martial law in 
Poland “was a blow to the peace 
movement.” 

But it wiD not be a fatal one; 
Mr. Eppler said. “Tbe mass appeal 
of the peace movement will not be 
diminished,” he declared. “It 
might have happened if the Ameri- 
can reaction had been more pru- 
dent and cautious. But now I fed 
feelings are beginning to tum 
against the U.S. policy of sanc- 
tions, which cannot help the Poles 
and can only increase Russian in- 
fluence in Poland.” 

A West German analyst said he 
felt that Mr. Eppler s Line would be 
ineffective because it too patently 
sought to turn attention from the 
cause of the situation in Poland to 
theU-S. reaction. 

Another factor, resulting partly 
from the Polish question, that may 
remove some of the movement's 
attractiveness will be its incre a s ing 
difficulty in portraying itsdf as a 
pan-European or pan-Germanic 
initiative. 

Small signs of anti-war protests 
in Eastern Europe, notably in East 
Germany, were taken as justifica- 
tions of tbe movement’s European 
legitimacy, but there have been 
press reports from East Batin this 
week describing government at- 
tempts to stop expressions of con- 
cern there about the arms race in 
the East as well as toe West 

It is under these circumstances 
that the groups are continuing to 
plan for a series of major demon- 
strations this spring, starting with 
a protest scheduled to c o i nci d e 
with talks in Geneva this month 
between Mr. Haig and Andrei A. 
Gromyko, the Soviet foreign min- 
ister. Ot her demonstrations, in- 
cluding 10 sep arate marches in 
West Germany in April, win be ac- 
companied by a campaign, aimed 
at schools and churches, in favor 
of an “atom-free Europe.” 

Mubarak to Visit Germany 

United Aw Intematorui 

BONN — President Hosni Mu- 
barak of Egypt will visit West Ger- 
many on Feo. 7-8, die West Ger- 
man government press office said, 





PASSAGE OF ARMS — Lt Gen. Ram6n Tagores, left, the new chief of staff of the 
Spanish Army, embracing the outgoing chief of steff , Lt Gen. Jos6 Cab^ras Monrw^^a 
ceremony at Madrid bradqumleis Monday. Gen. Tagores was named to toe post last week. 


Koivisto Vows Continued NeutraUty 
After Landslide Victory in Finland 


From Agony Dispatches , 

HELSINKI — After winning a 
landslide victory in Finnish ejec- 
tions, Mauno Koivisto has vowed 
to wiawtain Finland's neutrality 
when he is confirmed as the coun- 
try’s first Socialist president. 

Mr. Koivisto, the present Finn- 
ish. premier, claimed the preadeur 
tial victory when the returns of 
Sunday arid Monday virtually as- 
sured ms confirmation by an deo- 
toral council next Tuesday. He will 
replace Urho Kdckonen, 81, who 
resigned last October after 25 
years in office. 

' Mr. Kdckonen guided Finland 
through a generation of peace with 
the Soviet Union, with which it 
shares an 800-mile (1,280-kflame- 
ter) rattwn frontier, by main tam- 
ing a policy of neutrality between 
the East and West blocs. 

Mr. Kdckonen, Finland’s ninth 
president, was forced to resign 
three years before tbe end of his 
fifth term because of arterios- 
clerosis. 

Record Turnout 

“Let’s hope I am able to carry 
an with our policy ” Mr. Koivisto 
said after a record 86.6 percent 
turnout by the 3.9 million regis- 
tered voters. 

“Our position is recognized by 
other countries and governments,” 
he noted, saying that Finnish neu- 
trality is “a .safety factor in world 
politics.” . . 

The voters gave Mr. Koivisto’ s 
Socul Democrats a near-outright 
majority on the 301-member elec- 
toral council that will choose a 
new president by secret ballot In 
theory, leaders of the six non- So- 
cialist parties in the Finnish Parlia- 
ment could combine to block Mr. 
Koivisto when the doctoral coun- 
cil meets. But Mr. Kohristo’s show- 
ing in the first round was so pow- 
erful that his opponents, without 
formally conceding defeat, 
promptly and publicly congratu- 
lated him on having won the presi- 
dency. 

Mr. Koivisto’s followers won 
145 seats. Those of his ally. Educa- 
tion Minister Kalevi luvisto, a 
member of the Communist Party’s 
moderate wing, took 32 seats. 

The Center Party of Johannes 
Virolainen, the parliamentary 
speaker, took 53 electoral seats. 
Mr. Koivisto's other main rival, 
Harri Holkeri, led his conservative 
National Coalition Party to 58 of 
tbe electoral seats. 

Tbe Communist Ramtiffa m im- 
mediately guaranteed that Mr. 
Koivisto would receive tbe votes 
necessaty for dection. 

Candidates for the electoral 


Berlin Bomb a Brutal Reminder 

Jews Recall January ’42 Blueprint for Tinal Solution 9 


By Peter Millar 

Raders 

BERLIN — ■ On Jan. 20, 1942, officials of Hit- 
ler’s Third Reich sat down in a lakeside villa and 
“happily agreed” on blueprints for the extermina- 
tion of six million Jews. 

Forty years later, a bomb blast in an Israeli 
restaurant in West Berlin in which a baby girl was 
killed and 24 persons wounded, has come as a 
gruesome reminder of that anniversary for the 
city’s now-tiny Jewish population. 

The attack occurred last Friday. Authorities 
suspect Palestinian merrillas, but police say the 
possibility of neo-Nazi involvement cannot be 
ruled out The public prosecutor has offered a 
reward of 100,000 deutsche marks ($45,000) for 
information leading to an arrest 

Wamtsee Conference 

Heinz Galinski, leader of West Berlin’s 6400- 
strong Jewish community, told toe West German 
newspaper Die Wdt: “For me the motive — 
whether from the Middle East or rightist extrem- 
ists — is secondary. Tbe fact that such an attack 
can take place in Berlin should be a reminder to 
usalL” 

Most details of the Wannsee conference, named 
after the lake in southwest Berlin where the deci- 
sion on the final solution was marir, emerged at 
the trial of Adolf Eichmann. 

Fichmatm. a Nazi SS commander, was tracked 
down after the war by Israeli agents. He was tried 
and condemned to death in Jerusalem in 1961 and 
banged ui 1962. 

Describing the Wannsee conference, Ei chmann 
told the court: “All participants were highly satis- 
fied and happily agreed to take part in the final 
solution of the Jewish question.” 

Tbe participants included the highest represent- 
atives of legal and dvfl administration in- the land, 
so, Eichmann added, “Like Pilate, I could wash 
my hands in innocence.” 

The first mass executions with toe zyklon-B 


poison gas began that month at Auschwitz, near 
Krakow in southern Poland. 

The minutes of tbe meeting record said that “in 
toe overall view of this solution some 11 million 
Jews are to be taken into consideration.” 

There followed a list of numbers, according to 
country, including neutral Sweden and Switzer- 
land. 

The task of carrying out the extermination was 
allotted to Gen. Rordurd Heydrich, chief of Hit- 
ler’s security office. 

He presented toe job thus: “Europe wfll be 
combed from West to East The rdch f s territory, 
including the protectorates of B ohemia and Mora- 
via [Czechoslovakia] must be cleared, if only to 
ease accommodation and settle social issues. 

“The Jews will be brought into so-called transit 
ghettos, from which to be transported further 
East.” 

Those capable of work were to be marched “in 
long columns, sexually segregated, into these < 
areas, building roads on the way.” Heydrich said: 
“Doubtless, natural wastage wfll reduce their 
numbers considerably. The remainder must be 
dealt with decisively." 

1969 Attack 

After toe meeting, which lasted barely an hour 
and a half, Eichmann, Heydrich and an SS-de- 
tac hm ent commander “got drunk together in the 
best comradely spirit,” in Eichmann's words. 

Germany once had a thriving population of two 
million Jews. Today there are about 30,000 in 
West Germany and 20,000 in Ea st Germany. 

The only recorded postwar attack on Jews in 
West Berlin by a rightist group was a bomb in a 
Jewish community house in 1969 in tire anniver- 
sary of (be “night of glass,” the Nazi-instigated 
national pillaging of Jewish property in 1939. The 
device was defused in time. 

On Jan. 7 this year, a police raid on a West 
Berlin apartment discovered 12 youths be- 
tween 16 and 19 in possession of marhinft gmy, 
ammunition and neo-Nazi propaganda. 


council are nominated by toe parli- 
amentary parties but are not legal- 
ly bound to them when the council 
votes. Some individual council 
members said, however, that they 
would back Mr. Koivisto by voting 
across party lines in the second 
sage of tbe election process. 

The extent of Mr. Koivisto's 
support — far exceeding minion 
pdf predictions — shfwed that 
voters also were willing to cross 
party l«n«g- Mr. Koivisto is a mod- 
erate who as governor of the Bank 
of Finland for nearly 14 years fol- 
lowed a monetarist line to cope 
with inflation and unemployment. 

The election result, he said. 


“might be a very nice sign of the 
recognition that a man of toe left 
can bedected.” 

The constitution specifies that 
toe conduct of foreign affairs b the 
president’s first task- For neutral 
Finland, that means maint aining 
stable and friendly relations with 
the Soviet Union, its chief trading 
partner, while continuing ties with 
the West 

Mr. Koivisto, a self-educated 
dockwozfcer who has never been a 
member of Parliament has said he 
will not allow the presidency to ex- 
ert tbe near-regal influence ova. 
Finnish affairs as it did under Mr. 
Kdckonen. 


WORLD NEWS BRIEFS 

Paris Hunt lor Ray Killer Is Pressed 

United Pros International 

PARIS — French investigators, along with U.S. and West European 
security services are pressing their manhunt for the assassin of toe US. 
military attachfe, Lt- CoL Charles R. Ray, on a Paris street, toe police 
said Tuesday. 

Marcel Led ere, head of the criminal police, said on the radio that tbe 
iriiti»r was described as a man in his 30s of the “Middle Eastern” physical 
type. 

He »tiH the man who in November made an abortive attack on the 
U.S. charge d’affaires, Christian A. Chapman, also was of a di stinc t 
Middle Eastern type. In each attack, the assailant used a 7.65mm Beretta 
pistol made in Italy, but believed to be in ample supply in the Middle 
East, Mr. Leclerc said. The same obscure Beirut group called the Leba- 
nese Armed Revolutionary Factions claimed responsibility for both 
shootings. 

China, U.S. in Consular Accord 

The A ssociat e d Press 

PEKING — The United States and China exchanged instruments of 
ratification Tuesday for toe first treaty between them, a document cover- 
ing the operation of c o nsulates. 

The Chinese- American consular convention “provides a comprehen- 
sive baas to promote trade, travel, cultural and educational ex- 
changes,” a US Embassy statement said. It rovers diplomatic privileges 
and notice to consulates of toe arrests of Americans in China or Chinese 
in toe United States; a spokesman said. 

The treaty is to go into effect 30 days after Tuesday’s exchange of 
notes between UJS. Ambassador Arthur W. Hummel Jr. and Chinese 
Vice Foreign Minister Zhang Canming. 

Strike Fails to Halt Indian Economy 

Nets York Times Sendee 

NEW DELHI — A one-day national strike called to protest govern- 
ment policies an Tuesday substantially slewed but did not stop econom- 
ic activity throughout the country. 

Except for Cal c utta, where the strike drew massive support, toe re- 
sponse in most major cities was tepid and inconclusive. Government 
hopes that the strike would fizzle, however, seemed poflyanish. Official* 
co nc eded that they had arrested about 6,000 union activists in connec- 
tion with the strike call on Monday and this itself indicated heavy partic- 
ipation. 

[Fo ur people died and 50 were hurt in West Bengal state in clashes 
between strikers and police along with pro-Gandhi unions opposed cc 
the strike, the West Bengal government secretary, Amiya Kumar Sen, 
reported. The Associated Press said.] 

The only other reports of major violence came from West Bengal A 
government spokesman in Calcutta said that one person was killed wfaer 
police fired on a crowd in Salna, a town 90 miles northwest of Calcutta 
In Calcutta itsdf 18 persons were reported injured in clashes betweer 
strikers and government supporters. 

ETA Rebels Suspected of Gun Theft 

Reuters 

LIEGE, Belgium — A consignment of 500 revolvers has been stole 
between Bayonne in southwest France and Liege and could have bees 
diverted to the Basque guerrilla organization FT A, police said here Tues 
day. 

A container of Barracuda revolvers was empty when opened at Fi 
brique Nationale, a privately owned exporter of small arms near here, oi 
Monday, a spokesman for the company said. The weapons, mari* at to 
Manufacture d’Armes de Bayonne, were sent by rail from Bayonne a 
Jan. 6. Tbe container was unloaded in Lille toe same day and left in 
warehouse for a week before beipg sent by truck to Liege. 

The theft could have taken place in Lille on orders of the ETA, th 
police said. 

Iran Plans to Widen Guards’ Powers 

United Press International 

BEIRUT — Iran's president, Hojatolesam AH K hamene i, on Tuesdi 
unfolded a seven- point plan giving the controversial Islamic Revolutiot 
ary Guards wide “military, political and social powers” to preserve tl 
regime. 

Addressing guard commanders in Tehran. Mr. Khamenei said: “Tl 
guards are toe solid arm of toe revolution and the deprived people of tl 
society." He indicated the regime still trusted them more than the arm* 
forces. Excerpts from his speech were broadcast by Tehran radio. 

The Revolutionary Guards were created by Ayatollah Ruhollah Kb 
mdni from the ranks of volunteers who battled toe shah’s troops. 

Suspects Identified in Dozier Case 

United Press International 

VERONA, Italy — Police investigating the Dec. 17 kidnapping of U. 
Brig. Gen. James L. Dozier said Tuesday that they believe they know tl 
names of six of the Red Brigades members that seized the general fro 
his Verona apartment. 

The police statement followed press reports that the police knew tl 
identities of up to 10 of the 12 to 1? terrorists believed to have taken pi 
in the kidnapping. 

Police sources said all six Red Brigades have been on wanted lists ft 
some time for suspected involvement in terrorism. Press reports swd \ 
appeared that toe police were getting information from at least some 4 . 
the 14 Red Brigades activists arrested in Rente during the pa* ** 
weeks. 
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Reagan Tries to Clarify 
Policy on Tax Status 
Of Race-Bias Schools 


By George Skekon 
Lea Angeles Times Service 

Washington — Strug gling 

to escape a political furor of its 
own making, the Reagan adminis- 
tration has announced that it wQi 
□ot consider new applications for 
tax exemptions from private 
schools that racially discriminate 
until Congress acts on the matter. 

But it will move ahead, appar- 
ently very slowly, and grant ex- 
emptions for two Southern institu- 
tions that spurred the controversy: 
Bob Jones University of Green- 
ville, S.C., and Goldsboro Chris- 
tian Schools of Goldsboro, N.C. 

However, if Congress passes leg- 
islation proposed Monday by Pres- 
ident Reagan to prohibit tax ex- 
emptions for any schools that dis- 
criminate on the basis of race, the 
two institutions would have to re- 
turn any tax benefits they might 
receive. 

It was a strained, contorted shift 
in policy that the White House an- 


Survey Finds 
Reagan Hurt 
By Economy 


By Adam Qymer 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Americans gen- 
erally fed that President Reagan’s 
program has hurt the economy so 
far, and this opinion is costing trim 
support, according to the latest 
New York Times-CBS News pod 
But an even larger percentage 
think that the program will eventu- 
ally help the country. 

Fifty-one percent of those polled 
said they believed that the pro- 
gram had hurt the economy thus 
far. But 60 percent, including half 
the Americans who say they expect 
unemployment to hit their own 
family in the next year, said they 
thought the president's economic 
program would eventually help the 
nation. 

Twenty-six percent said they 
thought it would hurt in the long 
run and 14 percent had no opin- 
ion. 


Despite this long-range hopeful- 
sss, the noil showed that at the 


□ess, the poll showed that at the 
moment the public holds the reces- 


moment the public holds the reces- 
sion against Mr. Reagan. In the 


quarterly survey, taken to measure 
the president and his proeram as 


the president and his program as 
he completes his first year in the 
White House, overall approval of 
his job performance dipped to 49 


percent, falling below SO percent 
for the Hist time in Times-CBS 
News polls. 


Weaker Than Carter 


With 49 percent of the public 
approving of his handling of the 
presidency and 38 percent disap- 
proving, Mr. Reagan stood weaker 
with the public than President Jim- 
my Carter did after a year in off- 
ice. Four months ago, 53 percent 
voiced approval of Mr. Reagan 
and 33 percent indicated disap- 
proval. 

Asked “Are you better off now 
than you were one year ago?” 37 
percent said yes, 62 percent said 
no and 1 percent offered no an- 
swer. 

But the public's willingness to 
wait for Mr. Reagan’s program to 
succeed was a key finding. Asked 


Flight Recorders 
In Washington 
Crash Still Sought 


when the program should be 
judged, only U percent said now or 
by June; 24 percent would give it 
another year, and the remainder ei- 
ther cited longer periods or bad no 
specific answer. But along with 
that patience came a negative read- 
ing on his handling of the prob- 
lem; 42 percent approved and 48 
percent disapproved. 

The poD also reflected ambiv- 
alence about Mr. Reagan’s han- 
dling of foreign policy. 

An issue that nagged ms 1980 
campaign returned with vigor, as 
48 percent of the L540 voting-age 
Americans polled by telephone last 
week agreed that they were “afraid 
Ronald Reagan might gel us into a 
war.” , _ . 

Evidence in the poll suggested 
that perhaps a thud of those ques- 
tioned were relatively untroubled 
bv the possible risk. Even so, the 
48 percent who voiced fears of war 
constitute a group considerably 
larger than the 39 percent who ex- 
pressed such views at the end of 
the 1980 campaign, and was much 
higher than the 33 percent who 
took that position in April of last 

year. . . 

At the same time, however, a 
steady 52 percent of the public 
said they approved of the presi- 
dent’s handling of foreign policy 
and there was no evidence of sig- 
nificant dissatisfaction with the 
steps in reaction to martial 

law in Poland, Half the pubUc 
thought in general that Mr. 
Reagan displayed “about the right 

i limnAcc” tn fnreien nollCV. 
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White House Clarifies New Rules 




nounced late Monday — the third 
such shift in 10 days. 

On Jan. 8, the administration 
announced it was reversing the In- 
ternal Revenue Service’s 11-year- 
old policy of denying tax exemp- 
tions to private institutions that ra- 
cially discriminate. Officials said 
Congress had never authorized the 
exemptions. The administration 
also Lid it had no plans to ask 
Congress to grant the authority. 

Four days later, after being bit- 






On Contacts by Aides With Media 
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both major parlies, Mr. Reagan 
announced he would propose spe- 
cific legislation authorizing the 
IRS to deny the exemptions. But 
the administration was silent on 
whether the IRS would grant the 
exemptions while Congress consid- 
ered the matter. 

On Monday the administration 
announced that while the legisla- 
tion is pending the IRS will not act 
on any requests for tax exemptions 
from racially discriminating 
schools, except in the cases of Bob 
Jones and Goldsboro. 

The rationale for granting ex- 
emptions to these two schools was 
based in the administration’s origi- 
nal interpretation of existing law, 
and the administration on Monday 
did not want to declare that its in- 
terpretation was in error, accord- 
ing to a senior official. 

The controversy arose because 
Bob Jones and Goldsboro, which 
say they racially discriminate for 
religious reasons, had been fight- 
ing in the courts for the tax exemp- 
tion status, and the federal govern- 
ment had been opposing them. But 
Mr. Reagan had promised in the 
1980 presidential campaign, dur- 
ing an appearance at Bob Jones, 
that he would stop the IRS from 
administering public policy not es- 
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A recent photo of fee Air Force Thnnderbird team in ffight over Wisconsin. 






By Michael Getler 
and George G Wilson 

Washington Past Seme r 

WASHINGTON — White 
House communications director 
David R. Gtrgen called in the top 
public information officers 
throughout the government for a 
meeting to clarify controversial 
new rules for contacts with the me- 
dia. 

And defense officials said the 
Pentagon is considering adminis- 
tering polygraph tests to its em- 
ployees on a regular basis before 
giving them access to sensitive in- 
formation that could leak to the 
press or result in other unauthor- 
ized disclosures. 

Last Tuesday, President Reagan 
ordered a crackdown on official 

contacts with the news media on 
national security matters. Monday, 
administration officials acknowl- 
edged feat White House chief of 
staff James A. Baker 3d had sent a 
memo Jan. 6 to all top officials re- 
quiring than or anyone under 
their jurisdiction to dear all major 
television appearances or major 
press interviews on any subject 
with the White House beforehand. 


fleeted fee administration’s desire 
to know' in advance when senior 
officials were to appear on televi- 


sion or discuss major policy issues 
in interviews. The policy. Mr. 
Spcakes said, was a traditional one 
that needed to be restated. 


Sweeping Order Seen 


The deputy White House press 
secretary, Larry M. Speakes, Mon- 
day stressed that the Baker memo 
was clearly separate from the na- 
tional security directives. He said 
it was not an attempt to control 
the flow of information, but re- 


.41 though fee Baker memo 
seemed to provide a sweeping or- 
der to control press contact. Mr. 
Speakes said it should not be con- 
strued to mean that every press 
contact had to be approved by fee 
While House. 

The Pentagon’s polygraph sug- 
gestion came from retired Gen. 
Richard G. Sutwell, deputy under- 
secretary of defense for policy, but 
has not'yei been adopted by De- 
fense Secretary Caspar W. Wein- 
berger. according to fee Pentagon. 

The idea is to institutionalize 
polygraph tests before giving key 
defense personnel access to top se- 
cret material. One official com- 
pared fee recommended practice 
to that followed by the CIA before 
hiring people for sensitive jobs. 

The Pentagon is trying to find 
out who told The Washington Post 
about what went on during a meet- 
ing of the Defense Resources 
Board Jan. 7. At that meeting, ex- 
ecutives were informed that it 
could cost an extra S750 billion 
over five years to buy the forces 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff say they 
would need to carry* out civilian 


defense policies, including Reagan 
administration directives to pre- 
pare to fight in several parts of the 
world at once. 

Deputy Defense Sec ret a ry 
Frank C. Carlucri, a former ClA 
executive who was said to be en- 
raged by fee estimate becoming 
public, ordered polygraph tests to 
try to find out who talked about 
the supposedly secret meeting he 
had chaired. Pentagon sources said 
some people are refusing to take 
fee tests, which are being "of- 
fered” — as the Pentagon puts it 
— lo everybody who was ai the 


meeting, including the staffer who 
put the chans on fee screen. 

Henry E. Catto Jr. assistant sec- 
retary of defense for public affairs, 
has 'acknowledged that nothing 

that was published in The Post 
about fee meeting jeopardized na- 
tional security. 

•‘I certainly wouldn't say for a 
minute feat fee particular DRB 
meeting dealing with fee budget is 
likely to endanger national de- 
fense.” he said. **it‘s the principle 
of the thing that we strenuously 
object to — the expression of mi- 
nority opinion via leaks to the 
news media designed to influence 
fee course of events. We feci that 
things ought to be decided in cam- 


era and then a policy supported by 
everyone who stays bn the team. In 
most cases, it's not appropriate to 
have debate on national security 
issues in public.” 




U n i nd Pww I n tomcrioa d 

Four parallel scars were gouged out of tbe Nevada desert where the four Air Force aerobatic 
jets hit fee ground at 400 mph as they were pulling out of a loop. The four pilots were ldDed. 


N. Y. Times and Reporter Pardoned 
For Contempt in N.J. Murder Case 


U.S. Seeks Cause of Aerobatic Jets’ Crash 


By Jonathan Friendly 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Gov. Brendan 


tablished by Congress. 

Mr. Reagan kept that promise 
oir Jan. 8. And besides ordering 
the IRS to stop denying the ex- 
emptions, tbe administration 
asked the Supreme Court to throw 
out the Bob Jones and Goldsboro 
cases on grounds that they had be- 
come mooL So the administration 
could not on Monday turn around 
and announce it was not going to 
grant exemptions to fee two 
schools after all, the official rea- 
soned. 

In a letter Monday to congres- 
sional leaders, made public by the 
White House. Mr. Reagan de- 
clared in part: “I share with you 
and your colleagues an unalterable 
opposition to racial discrimination 
in any form . . . and I believe this 
repugnance should be plainly re- 
flected in oar laws.” 

At the same time, Mr. Reagan 
said “agencies such as the IRS 
should not be permitted, even wife 
the best of intentions., ..to- govern 
by administrative fiat by exercising 
powers that the Constitution as- 
signs to the Congress.” 


By George C Wilson 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — The Air Force says that it is 
trying to find out why four of its Thundcrbird 
aerobatic jets failed to pull out of a loop and 
crashed into the Nevada desert outride Las Vegas 
Monday, killin g all four pilots in the worst disas- 
ter of its kind. 

Witnesses said that a ball of flame shot into the 
sky after fee four T-38 Talon trainer jets dove into 
the ground one after the other only yards apart on 
a clear afternoon. 

The Air Force said that it would sift through 
fee debris, in pieces no larger than the fender of a 
car, scattered over a square mile, in an effort to 
determine what went wrong 

Wingtqi to Wingtip 


and then loop back down to the original path 
without breaking fee wingtip- to- wingtip forma- 
tion. 

The Th underbirds, based at Nellis Air "Force 
-Base, were practicing. The lead pilot, Maj. Nor- 
man L. Lowry 3d, 37. was a veteran of 264 com- 
bat flights in Vietnam. Hie other three pilots were 
captains in their early 30s. 

The four-abreast loop is not considered as dan- 
gerous as some other air show maneuvers, such as 
fee “bomb burst.” where the planes race toward 
one another from different directions and then 
shoot high into the sky. 

Monday's crashes were the worst experienced 


T. Byrne of New Jersey has par- 
doned The New York Times and 


by Air Force or Navy aerobatic teams. The Air 
Force said that before Monday tbe Thnnderbirds 
hatf lost 15 air crew members since the air show 
program started in June; 1953. 

“1 watched fee planes do a loop and they didn’t 
puD out,” said Thomas Sullivan, who was working 
on a construction project nearby. “The one far- 
ther east hit the ground first The other three fol- 
lowed within a tenth of a second, flying in forma- 


The four planes went into the loop in a row, 
win gtip to wingtip, and zoomed toward fee earth 


at about 400 miles an hour. They were supposed 
to oull out of the loop 100 to 200 feet above the 


From Agpicy Dispatches 

WASHINGTON — Guided by a 
faint electronic ping, divers have 
renewed their search in fee Poto- 
mac River for flight recorders that 
apparently fell from the tail sec- 
tion of the Boeing 737 that crashed 
last Wednesday. 

The recorders were in crash-re- 
sistant black boxes constructed to 
withstand impact forces 1,000 
times the normal force of gravity 
and were sti) emitting a distinctive 
ping in fee cold and murky water. 
The plane hit a bridge and then 
plunged into fee frozen river dur- 
ing a snowstorm. Seventy-eight 
persons, including four who were 
on the bridge, were IriUed. 

Seven more bodies were recov- 
ered Monday, and .police said 
Tuesday feat divers were still 
trying to find fee bodies of 21 per- 
sons. All but one of the 53 bodies 
recovered so far has been identi- 
fied. 

A series of inddents in which 
Boeing 737s had suddenly flown 
into unusual and hazardous alti- 
tudes just after taking off in weath- 
er much Hke Wednesday’s was dis- 
closed over the weekend. Last 
June, Boeing sent an advisory bul- 
letin to aD 737 users cautioning pi- 
lots to use higher-feaa-standard 
takeoff speeds in such weather and 
to avoid raising the plane’s nose 
too quickly. 


to pull out of the loop 100 to 200 feet above the 
ground. 

In tins “hue abreast” loop, three of the four 
pilots key their moves to those of the plane to the 
left The farthest left p lane is the leader, meaning 
that the other three are supposed to do exactly 
what it does. 

Tbe crash could have occurred because the 
command plane’s pilot did not pall out in time, 
taking the other three down with him, or because 
there were co llisi ons in mid-air at some point in 
the maneuver. 

Air Force spokesmen said feat tbe wingtips are 
only about six feel apart when the abreast loop is 
performed at an air show, but are farther apart 
during practice. Spokesmen said that the tradi- 
tion ai maneuver is to fly 100 to 200 feet above fee 
ground, shoot up to between 2,000 and 3,000 feet 


tion. It was fee wrong altitude. They didn’t pull 
up fast gnotip h I couldn’t believe they crashed. It 


doned Tbe New York Times and 
one of its reporters, Myron A. 
Farber, for cr imin al contempt in 
their refusal to surrender fee re- 
porter's notes in a New Jersey 
murder case. 

Mr. Farber spent 40 days in jail 
and fee newspaper paid a $286,000 
fine For refusing a judge’s directive 
to disclose the sources of their arti- 
cles about the defendant. Dr. Mar- 
io E. Jascalevich. The Bergen 
County surgeon was acquitted in 
October. 1978. of charges he had 
murdered five hospital patients by 
injecting them wife curare. 

In issuing fee pardon Monday, 
which had been sought by fee 
newspaper and the reporter. Gov. 
Byrne said, “Mr. Farber 1 s and The 
New York Times’ purpose was not 
to insult or frustrate the judicial 
process, but to stand on a noble, if 


eni wife our obligation to serve the 
public through a newspaper that is 
not afraid to gather fee news, 
make its own editorial decisions 
and defend fee spirit of fee First 
Amendment,” 


Investigation Reopened 

A series of articles by Mr. 
Farber in 1976 had encouraged the 
Bergen County prosecutor to re- 
open an investigation into fee 
deaths of 13 patients at fee hospi- 
tal in suburban OradeD. Dr. Jas- 
calevich was subsequently charged 
wife murdering five patients, but 
charges in two of the cases were 
dropped during the trial two years 
later. 

Dr. Jascalevich’s lawyer, Ray- 
mond A. Brown, persuaded fee tri- 
al judge, William J. Arnold, to 
compel the reporter to testify 


about his sources. When Mr. 
Farber refused, fee judge and the 
defense started a contempt pro- 
ceeding against the reporter and 
fee newspaper. 

In a hearing in Superior Court 
on July 24. 1978. Judge Theodore 
W. Trautwein ordered Mr. Farber 
to jail for fee duration of the trial 
or until he agreed to turn over his 
notes and fined fee newspaper 
$5,000 a day. In addition, he fined 
the paper $100,000 and the report- 
er $1,000 and imposed on Mr. 
Farber a six-month sentence, 
which was later suspended. 

Tbe action was upheld by fee 
state Supreme Court. When fee 
U.S. Supreme Court refused to re- 
view fee matter, fee reporter was 
confined at the county jail in 
Hackensack. He was freed when 
fee jury acquitted Dr. Jascalevich. 


up fast ennng h I couldn’t believe they crashed. It 
was a ball of flame, just like a napalm bomb.” 

Another witness said that fee four planes were 
zooming down toward the desert, and “just as . 
they were pulling out of fee dive, ail four of them 
hit fee ground.” 


sometimes imperfect, principle.' 
Gov. Byrne's action, which « 


French Pilot Dies in Crash 


AIX-EN-PROVENCE, France (AP) — Ll 
G erard Tardif, 31, a star pilot in tbe French Air 
Force’s aerobatic team, the Patrouille de France, 
was killed Monday when his Alpha Jet crashed 
near here as he and his team were practicing low- 
altitude stunts. Authorities were investigating the 
cause of the crash. 


Gov. Byrne's action, which came 
on his. next to last day in office, 
apparently wrote a final chapter to 
what became a major test of free- 
press and fair-trial issues. After fee 
contempt conviction. New Jersey, 
New York and California strength- 
ened their laws to protect reporters 
from being forced to testify about 
their unnamed sources, and court 
decisions in a number of other 
stales have established similar pre- 


U.S. Court Declares Unconstitutional 
law Protecting Reporters 9 Sources 


New York Times Service 


OAKLAND, Calif. — A law per- 
ii trine reporters to withhold their 


mitring reporters to withhold their 
sources, adopted by California vot- 
ers in 1980. has been declared un- 
constitutional by a Superior Court 
judge on fee ground feat it created 
unsupportabie conflict wife the 
constitutional right to a fair trial. 

On Monday, Judge Stanley 
Golde of Alameda County direct- 


Supreme Court Refuses Sioux Plea 
For Return of Dakota Black Hills 


fRllfnltt k/i Aiombua vamuuj uuwi- 

Arthur Ochs Sulzberger, pub- 

Ksher of The Times and c hairm a n JjL-.*?*' •« an 

_r -n,. xt*., v*i, court Jan. 25 unused rum rrom an 

of The New York -gnes Co^ said for ^ CBS 

SiffK S 3 KS.?" £ “ - 

sources — a crucial requirement of 
a free press.” 

Mr. Farber. 43, said, “I believe 
now, as I did in 1978, that our po- 
sition was reasonable and consisi- 


By Linda Greenhouse 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — The dec- 
ades-long effort by a tribe of Sioux 
Indians to regain the mineral-rich 
Black Hnis of South Dakota has 
ended in the Supreme Court as the 
justices refused, without comment, 
to hear tbe Indians’ appeal of a 
lower-court ruling that said they 
were entitled to money but not to 
the land. 

The case, presented Monday, 
was brought by the Oglala Sioux, 
one of eight tribes in the area, who 
were unsatisfied wife the results of 
another lawsuit feat culminated 


U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals af- 
firmed the dismissal. 

In their Supreme Court appeal, 
tbe Oglala argued that the lower- 
court rulings had deprived them of 
a meaningful remedy for an ac- 


sweep slakes in which the magazine 
mailed nearly 18 million simulated 

SsKiSaS UN Parley on News Flow Opens ; 

fee Federal Trade Commission to _ _ ^ yy -w 

U.S. Fights Government Controls 

• The court heard arguments in O 


stead appeal fee contempt order 
that fee judge would be expected 
to issue. 

The two-minute broadcast of fee 
interview showed Barry Braeseke, 


25, saying that he was under fee 
influence of a drug called PCP 
when he killed his mother, father 
and grandfather. Mr. Braeseke was 
convicted of first-degree murder 
but the conviction was upset by 
fee California Court of Appeal on 
fee ground that his confession to 
fee police came before he had been 
properly advised'of his rights. 

The dispute arose when both fee 
prosecution and fee defense 
sought to subpoena tbe 28 minutes 
of material feat was not aired. 
Judge Golde ruled feat only the 
defense should have the material. 
CBS refused to provide it and died 
fee 1980 California act. called a 
shield law. Judge Golde held Mon- 
day that the shield law was a First 
Amendment privilege that must 

give way to fee stronger Sixth 
Amendment guarantee of a fair tri- 
al for fee accused. 


knowl edged deprivation of consti- 
tutional rights. 

Other actions at the Supreme 
Court Monday included fee fed- 
lowing: 

• The justices refused to hear a 
challenge by Reader’s Digest lo a 
Sl-75-mfllion fine it was ordered to 
pay as the result of subscription 
promotions in 1973 and 1974. Two 
lower federal courts found feat 


two years ago in a S105-mDHon 

judgment against fee federal gov- Manila Says 11 Killed 

emment as compensation for loss ^ . 


of the Indians’ ancestral land. 

Before fee 1980 Supreme Court 
decision, the Oglala Sioux tribe, 
which has a membership of about 
18,000, split off from the other sev- 
en tribes and refused to renew its 
contract with the Washington law- 
yer who had handled fee case for 
24 years. The Oglala said they 


Greece Confirms 
%ocord to Service 
Russian Vessels 


not be bound by any mone- 
’ settlement and would be satis- 


tary settlement and would be satis- 
fied only by restoration of fee 


level of firmness” in foreign policy. 
3 firth felt he was too weak 


About a fifth felt he was loo weak 
and another fifth regarded hnn as 
too aggressive. . - 

The implications of fee poll 
were clearer for the Republican 
Party thnp for Mr. Reagan. Those 
polled said they considered fee 
Democrats, although narrowly, 
belter able to solve the country s 
foremost problems. 

When asked to name fee most 
important problem, 62 percent 
cited the economy, either generally 
or in a specific area. Seventeen 
percent named unemployment, 
which overtook inflation ~~~ usiea 
by 1 1 percent —for fee first tine 
in many years as fee major prob- 
lem. _ 
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New York Timex Service 

ATHENS — The government 
has confirmed feat it ag reed to re- 
sume repairing Soviet commercial 
and naval supply ships, a practiw 
fee United States has criticized. 

Dimitrios Maroodas, tbe gov- 
ernment spokesman, stressed 
Monday that the vessels to be serv- 
iced would be nonoombat ships, 
would not bear weapons- 

The statement followed reports 
that the state-controlled Neorion 
Greek shipyards on fee Aegean is- 
land of Syros in November in vited 
fee Soviet Union to have its com- 
mercial and naval supply vessels 
repaired there. Hie offer was made 
a month after fee Socialist govern- 
ment came to power. 

The servicing of Soviet commer- 
cial and supply ships began late m 
1979 and, upon Washingtons in- 
sistence, was ended early last year. 

Greek officials said fee ^counoy 
was not trying to provoke the West 

ssfiJBSsr— 


land, winch the Indians regard as 
sacred. 

Ctofora Commission 

Their lawsuit asked for the land 
plus $10 billion in compensation 
for the removal of nonrenewable 
resources an additional $1 bil- 
lion in damages for “hunger, mal- 
nutrition, disease and death.” 

The U.S. District Court in South 
Dakota dismissed the suit on the 
ground feat it had no jurisdiction 
over matters that had not first 
been brought before the Indian 
Garins Comnrisrion, as the Su- 
preme Court case had been. The 
court said that in setting up fee In- 
dian Claims C ommissi on in 1946, 
Congress had created a “special 
and exclusive remedy.” The 8th 


As Army, Rebels Clash 

The Associated Press 

MANILA — Nine rebels and 
two government soldiers were 
itffled in a 24-hoar battle in fee 
central Philippines, military au- 
thorities reported Tuesday. 

An army report said the clash, 
near an army detachment in San 
Jorge on Island, began ai 

noon Sunday when an army patrol 
chanced on guerrillas from the 
Communist New People's Army. 
Samar, one of fee country's most 
depressed areas, has been the scene 
of fighting between government 
forces and Communist insurgents 
for more than three years. 


• The court heard arguments in 
a case that may define some of fee 
constitutional boundaries for pre- 
ventive detention, the jailing of 
criminal defendants before trial 
without bail New restrictions on 
the use of bail have been proposed 
by fee Reagan administration, 
some members of Congress, and, 
in a speech last year, by Chief Jus- 
tice Warren E. Burger. 

Monday’s case involved an 
amendment to the Nebraska state 
constitution that made forcible 
rape an offense for which a de- 
fendant can be denied ball. The 
8fe U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
ruled that fee amendmen t violated 
the Eighth Amendment to fee 
Constitution, which provides feat 
“excessive bail shall not be re- 
quired." The state appealed to fee 
Supreme Court. 

The argument indicated that. 


By Alan Riding 

New York Times Service 

ACAPULCO, Mexico — An in- 
ternational conference aimed at 
finding practical ways to strength- 
en journalism and communica- 
tions in developing countries has 
begun here, wife the United States 
strongly opposed to a series of pro- 
posals that would increase govern- 
ment control of news. 

The conference, the second ses- 
sion of a Unesco- backed Interna- 
tional Program for Development 
of Conrrm mi cations, is the result 
of a UX effort to channel a pro- 
tracted and often bitter debate 
over a “new world information or- 
der" toward specific projects that 
would help the freeflow of news. 

The Reagan administration is 
unwilling to provide any direct fi- 


due to a num ber of procedural dif- * nanring for a program controlled 
Acuities in tbe case, the court may by Third World governments and 


not reach a decision on the under- 
lying issue of whether the Eighth 

Amendment establishes a funda- 
mental right to pretrial release on 
bail 


by Third World governments and 
is instead proposing projects sop- 
ported by the U.S. private sector. 

At Monday’s opening session. 
Amadou Mahtar MTJow of Sene- 
gal, director general of tbe United 


icnai oir- 

Variant Shalamov, Russian Writer, Is Dead 


New York Times Service 

MOSCOW — Variam Shalamov, 
74, a Russian poet and writer best 
known for fee “Kolyma Tales" 
based an 17 years as a prisoner in 
Stalin’s labor camps, died Sunday 


OBITUARIES 


Quake in New Hampshire 

The Associated Press 

CONCORD, NJi — A moder- 
ate earthquake — fee strongest in 
New Hampshire since 1940 — 
shook homes in northern New 
Ftigiwnd on Monday. No injuries 
or serious damage were reported. 
The National Ea r th q uake Infor- 
mation Service in Golden, Colo, 
said the quake registered 4.8 on fee 
Richter scale and was centered 
near Franklin. 


of heart failure, his friends report- 
ed. 

Mr. Shalamov was an establish- 
ed writer in 1937 when he was 
swept up in the purges for having 
praised Ivan Bunin, fee expatriate 
Russian writer and Nobel laureate. 
He was sent to Kolyma, fee group 
of labor camps in the remote gold 
fields of northeast Siberia. Al- 
though routinely sentenced to a 
second term after his first 10 years, 
Mr, Shalamov survived. 

His stories about fee camps, 
whose publication in the West ne 


was compelled to denounce, are re- 
garded as some of fee most power- 
ful literary accounts of fee Gulag 
system in which millions of Rus- 
sians suffered and perished under 
Stalin. Mr. Shalamov was the au- 
thor of more than a thousand po- 
ems. 

During the brief period in fee 
early 1960s when Khruschchev’s 
exposure of the crimes of Stalinism 
permitted the publication of some 
accounts of the camps, four or five 
of Mr. Shalamov’s Kolyma stories 
were published in the Soviet Un- 
ion. But the subject was soon for- 


life, died in the Sloan-Kettoing In- 
stitute Monday after a long illness. 

After he reached England from 
his native Poland at the start of 


bidden again, and his stories began 
to- appear abroad. 


John Mills 


NEW YORK (UPT) — John 
Mills, 68, for more than 30 years a 
dominant figure in London night 


his native Poland at the start of 
World War II. he opened a dub 
for Polish officers in London. 
From this evolved Les Ambassa- 
dors, whose setting in a Roth- 
schild mansion just off London's 
Park Lane, helped make it a prem- 
iere gathering places in Europe. 

His death ends the career of a 
remarkable triumvirate. When he 
got to London Mr. Mills met 
Erwin Schleyen and Siegi Sesskr, 
two other Poles helping the Allied 
war effort, and they assisted in his 
dub. 

Later Mr. Schleyen and Mr. Ses- 
sler, who are now both deceased, 

S ened their own restaurants — 
e Mira be lie and Siegi’s club — 
and so fee three refugee Poles 
owned three of fee bat eating 
places in Britain. 


Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, criti- 
cized fee U.S. approach as being 
“more in keeping wife fee preoc- 
cupation of the donors than wife 
the wishes of the recipients and 
creating an in egalitarian type of re- 
lationship between fee two par- 
ties.” 

Later, the chair man of the pro- 
gram’s 35-nation Intergovernmen- 
tal Council, Gunnar Garbo of 
Norway, retailed that the organi- 
zation was created at U.S. initia- 
tive. “Unfortunately,’’ he said, 
“the short history of the United 
Nations system abounds with ex- 
amples of promising verbal deci- 
sions which were not followed up 
by practical action." 

Although the U.S. delegation 
has yet to enunciate its position, 
officials argue that the Unesco 
program has already strayed from 
its original objectives of strength- 
ening free journalism in Third 
World countries and is increasing- 
ly dominated by the demands of 
government. 

“You don't see the word 'media* 
mentioned too often in these docu- 
ments,” said Dana Buflen, execu- 
tive director of thfe World Press 
Freedom Committee and a close 
watcher of Unesco’s information 
debates. “What you see mentioned 
more often are The communica- 
tions needs of member states.’ " 


“The flow of news will be regulat- 
ed by means of a quota laid down 
both for member states and for 
sources outside fee system," it 
said. 

The differences over what crite- 


ria should guide fee program's op- 
eration are expected to come out 


era Iron are expected to come out 
in the open in discussions of fi- 
nancing. Mr. NTBow said Monday 
feat, so far, only $2.1 million had 
been pledged by governments. 

The U.S. government is to as- 
sign $100,000 for Third World 
communications projects, although 
this money will not be adminis- 
tered directly by the program. It 
hopes, however, to offer numerous 
projects for training journalists 
and providing equipment to devel- 
oping countries. 


Rlinois Plugs 
Gap in Law on 
Machine Guns 


Week’s Agenda 

In this week’s session the coun- 
cil is to discuss financing for the 
program, the criteria and priorities 
of projects and tbe selection of fee 
first projects, although agreement 
has already been reached that re- 
gional information initiatives 
should be considered first 

As a result, of 35 projects seek- 
ing financing — another 136 re- 
quests were turned down — atten- 
tion is focused on fee idea of a 
pan-African news agency and an 
Asia-Pacific news network. 

A preparatory document sub- 


Pan-African agency would be con- 
trolled by the Conference of Afri- 
can Ministers of Information. 


The As soci a t ed Press 

SPRINGFIELD, 1IL — A hastily 
approved repeal of a controversial 
bill allowing private ownership of 
machine guns has been signed into 
law by Gov. James R. Thompson. 

The repeal was signed Monday. 
The vote to repeal the law feat 
took effect Jan. 1 was overwhelm- 
ing, despite complaints from a few 
members of fee House that 
lawmakers were yielding to public 
“hysteria" and critical news re- 
ports. 

A repeal sponsor. Rep. Jade 
Davis, said fee legislature had 
meant last year to broaden exemp- 
tions to a ban on private owner- 
ship of machine guns so that li- 
censed dealers would be able to 
possess them. 

Instead, they left a hole in the 
law, allowing anybody who got ap- 
proval from their local police chief 
and a $200 federal license to buy a 
machine gun. Although there were 
a number of inquiries, it is believed 
there were no purchases under fee 
law. 
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Reagan’s First Year 


When President Reagan came to office, his 
central purpose was to elevate the national 
sense of confidence and progress. For much 
of his first year in the White House, he was 
remarkably successful in that endeavor. But- 
in the past several months his administration 
has seemed to lose its direction, as the coun- 
try slid rapidly into recession. Mr. Reagan’s 
early triumphs are now in jeopardy. To re- 
gain his initiative over events, he now has to 
address the conflicts and contradictions that 
bis own policies and legislation have created. 

Mr. Reagan began by giving an absolute 
priority to an economic strategy designed to 
produce, simultaneously, faster expansion 
and slower inflation. Some of his critics ar- 
gued that the country couldn't have both si- 
multaneously, and they turned out to be 
right The anti-inflationary half of the strate- 
gy has proved to be the stronger of the two, 
and growth has vanished. What does Mr. 
Reagan now propose? 

From the b eginnin g, he has insisted on 
higher military spending and lower taxes. His 
tax and budget packages are now enacted, 
and the discrepancy between the two is send- 
ing the budget deficit steadily upward as far 
into the future as the eye can see. Mr. 
Reagan has always understood that a perma- 
nent and rising deficit is harmful, not only 
for technical economic reasons but as the 
great symbol of a government’s loss of con- 
trol over its own affairs and its refusal to 
come to terms with necessity. What does Mr. 
Reagan propose to do about that? 

The answers will come in the three annual 
presidential messages over the next several 
weeks — the State of the Union next Tues- 
day, then the economic report and the budg- 
et. Mr. Reagan still has latitude for 
maneuver. Curiously, there is still no serious 
or coherent opposition arrayed against him. 
The House Democrats were active and will- 


ing participants in the tax bill — the grossly 
overdone and botched tax cut that is the 
most dangerous mistake of his presidency 
and one that may yet cripple it. To the extent 
that there is any effective opposition at all to 
the Reagan administration, it’s among the 
senior Republican senators and governors 
who are worried about the talk of further 
drastic budget cuts in a recession. 

A U.S. president’s job is, essentially, to 
draw a huge and disparate country together 
into common purposes and promises. Mr. 
Reagan was not lured as an economist. He 
was faired as a man who could take account 
of the country’s economic distresses and per- 
plexities and then organize a plausible route 
into an acceptable future. Mr. Reagan’s orig- 
inal route is no longer plausible, if it ever 
was. 

And yet he has an opportunity, over these 
next several weeks, to recoup. Even voters 
who are not necessarily his supporters re- 
member with dread the atmosphere of paral- 
ysis and intellectual exhaustion that seized 
the Carter administration less than halfway 
through its term. There’s not much doubt 
that most voters continue to consider infla- 
tion to be a menace. Mr. Reagan has had a 
measure of success here. It’s the struggle to 
keep reducing inflation, even at the cost of 
higher taxes, on which the second year’s pro- 
gram needs to be built 

Mr. Reagan’s presidency has not been gen- 
erous to many Americans , with its large ben- 
efits to the rich and its repeated challenges to 
the meager allotments for the poor. But nev- 
ertheless, the country seems inclined to be 
generous toward Mr. Reagan, tolerant of his 
false start and prepared to give him room for 
another try. At the end of his first year in 
office, Mr. Reagan still has time to strike an- 
other balance. 

THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Tax-Exempt Schools 


President Reagan would like to have it both 
ways. He hoped to please the people running 
segregated schools by reversing long-stand- 
ing policy and exempting them from taxes. 
Then, discovering the opposition to that mis- 
guided decision to be stronger than he had 
anticipated, he said he would propose legisla- 
tion to revoke the exemption. But he has 
missed the right answer: to leave the original 
rule — no tax exemption for racially segre- 
gated institutions — in place. 

Over the years, the segregated schools had 
managed to persuade themselves that the re- 
fusal of exemption had no basis but an off- 
the-cuff decision by a hostile bureaucracy in 
the Internal Revenue Service. That is an utter 
myth, but a few people perpetuated it as a 
political cause to which, unfortunately, Mr. 
Reagan responded. The complaint was that 
Congress had never addressed the issue. 
That’s wrong. Congress set the policy in the 
1964 Civil Rights Act and when the HIS sub- 
sequently applied it to these schools the Su- 
preme Court upheld it as a correct rea d in g of 
the law. 


Mr. Reagan evidently hopes to placate ev- 
erybody by c laiming that the rule was not 
valid in the past, but that congressional ac- 
tion, with his support, will now make it so. 
This awkward maneuver is unlikely to gratify 
the segregated schools, as they see their cher- 
ished exemptions snatched away again. Nor 
does it deserve anything but reproach from 
that very large majority of Americans who 
deplore racial segregation and object to this 
show of conferring cm it, however briefly, the 
degree of federal approval that the exemp- 
tion implies. 

Congress seems ready to act promptly. But 
it is truly unfortunate that Mr. Reagan 
should have chosen to reopen a question that 
most people considered to have been dosed, 
decently and properly, long ago. Perhaps the 
only surprising tiling about the force and 
vehemence of the reaction to Mr. Reagan’s 
original move is that Mr. Reagan should 
have been surprised by it. In tins deplorable 
affair, the adminis tration has displayed a 
lack of courage of its lack of conviction. 

THE WASHINGTON POST. 


A Not-So-Neutral Act 


Since 1794, U.S. law has forbidden Ameri- 
can territory to be used to “serve a foreign 
prince or state in war by land or sea.” Viola- 
tion is a high misdemeanor, punishable by 
three years in prison. 

On Monday a federal court in Miami 
char ged a Haitian freebooter and 24 of his 
followers with violating this venerable act. So 
the Neutrality Act apparently still exists. The 
Department of Justice should dust off the 
original and send it by urgent pouch to the 
State Department. With it should go a firm 
statement that what is illegal for Haitian ref- 
ugees is no less illegal for Nicaraguan exiles. 

The Coast Guard hauls Haitians to court 
Yet State continues to make fatuous excuses 
for flagrant violations of the Neutrality Act 
by Nicaraguans who train to invade their 
country at camps in Florida and California. 

These private armies of more than a thou- 
sand Nicaraguans proclaim a desire to ignite 
a counterrevolution in their homeland. But 
Thomas Enders, the assistant secretary of 
state for hemisphere affairs, contends that 


they violate no law “as long as they don’t 
hurt anybody and as long as they don't actu- 
ally conspire to invade in a specific way.” 

Were Nicaragua to offer the same lame 
evasion to justify the training of leftist guer- 
rillas from El Salvador, the State Department 
would rise in righteousness. 

State knows better. The letter and spirit of 
the Neutrality Act are offended by adventur- 
ers who boast that hundreds of recruits have 
already been air-dropped into Nicaragua to 
fight against the leftist Sandinista govern- 
ment. By comparison, the prosecuted Hai- 
tians are hapless romantics. Their leaking 
boar was seized just before it sank; their rev- 
olutionary arsenal consisted of 6 guns and 20 
pipe bombs. 

The hypocrisy of prosecuting one group 
while exonerating another serves neither law 
nor diplomacy. Until the United States 
proves that it rejects military intervention in 
Nicaragua, it makes only hollow protest 
a gains t the Ranriinistns* arms buildup. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Opinion 


Rebuffs to French Socialists 

President Mitterand's government was re- 
buffed -over the weekend by two different 
groups of people — ■ the voters in four by- 
elections and tiie nine members of the Con- 
stitutional Council — But the government 
can quite legitimately claim more time before 
it is judged on the results of its economic 
policies. It is trying to effect radical changes 
in the French economy, and these cannot be 
effective overnight, particularly at a time of 

recession. — jfa Times (London). 


President Mitterand, in his own interests, 
must be careful not to squander the political 
consensus which brought him to power. This 
was based as much on a desire for change 
after 25 years of conservative rule and oppo- 
sition to President Giscard d’Estaing as on 
positive support for socialist policies, 'pie 
government can hardly abandon nationaliza- 
tion, however irrelevant to the country’s 
needs. In its other policies it 'mil have to 
tread a more moderate path if the confidence 
of the people — and in particular the busi- 
ness co mmuni ty — is to be sustained. 

— From the Financial Times (London). 


Jan. 20: From Our Pages of 75 and 50 Years Ago 

1907; Russians Arrested 1932: Japanese in Orina 


[A, Egypt — The possible extradi- 
hree Russian refugees arrested here 
ilic attention. Lord Cromer replied 
im of protest sent him by prominent 
sidents that the men arrested are 
eing concerned in a plot to blow up 
earner in Alexandria harbor. If m- 
orove them to be Russian subjects 
landed over to the consular authon- 
ty dispose of them according to the 

Xjunuy.o therwise they will be ame- 

Egyptian tribunals. The population 
iabdSotnmed to prevent the em- 
the refugees- Demonstra^ ££ 
before the British, French and Rus- 


SHANGHAI — Japanese marines have landed 
here to restore order in the city, which is gripped 
by violence between Chinese and Japanese. So 
alarming had the situation become mnig hr that 
the authorities in control of the international set- 
tlement ordered mobilization of all police forces. 
Two Chinese policemen and one Japanese dem- 
onstrator are dead, and an undetermined num- 
ber of Chinese and Japanese demonstrators and 
policemen and a British settlement police officer 
have been wounded. Four Japanese warships 
rode at anchor off the quays with more troops. 
Two thousand Japanese demonstrators stoned 
streetcars, smashed shop windows and held a 
mass meeting to demand that the Hiinesn stop 
all anti-Japanese movements. 
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r Tfds government official has been cleared by the White House to ansneer any questions you 
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Is Nitze the Right Man for Geneva Arms Talks? 


"The Soviet Union... is animated by a new fa- 
natic faith, antithetical to our own, and seeks to 
impose its absolute authority over the rest of die 
world. ” 

“The Kremlin leaders do rue want war; they 
want the world.'* 

W ASHINGTON — The first 
s ummarized “the fundamental < 
the Kremlin” as it was described in N5 
the famous 1950 Truman administration docu- 
ment cm U.S. policy in the Ccdd 'War era. 
NSC-68’s orinanal author was Paul H. Nitze. 


The second quotation is from '‘Strategy in the 
1980s,” an article in the fall 1980 issue of For- 
eign Affairs magazine. Its author also was 
Nitze. 

Now Nitze, 75, is the chief UB. delegate at 
the negotiations with the Soviet Union on in- 
termediate-range nodear weapons in Europe, 
which resumed last week in Geneva. One ques- 
tion raised about him is whether this consisten- 
cy of view toward the Soviet Union is that 
foolish consistency that Emerson caDed the 
hobgoblin of little rands, or the rode of princi- 
ple on which U.S. policy must and should be 
based. In short, is Nitze the right man for the 
job? 

The Nitze viewpoint, as expressed in the two 
quotations, has always been disputed. At the 
time of NSC-68, Charles E Bolden, a leading 
Kremlinologist, felt, as be later put it, that the 
Soviet Union “was largely motivated by its in- 
terests as a n ational stale, and that the idea of 
spreading communism was secondary to such 
considerations.” 

For decades Ronald Reagan’s rhetoric has 
followed the Nitze view, but in putting for- 
ward his Nov. 18 negoti atin g proposals, Presi- 


By Chalmers M. Roberts 

dent Reagan was assuming that agreements 
are possible based on Soviet as wdl as US. 
national interests. Certainly Reagan's rearma- 
ment plans are designed to motivate the Krem- 
lin to find virtue in control and reduction of 
armaments. Nitze argued in his 1980 article 
that “the United States and the West must 
play for time in many threatened 
areas. ..while -making a major effort to bnQd 
up their overall strength” until what the Com- 
munists term “the correlation of forces” has 
“become more favorable than it is today.” 

A canvass of some of those who worked 
with Nitze during the strategic arms talks pro- 
duces agreement that be is a dogged, insistent, 
no-no nsense negotiator, that he knows well the 
interrelationship between theater and strategic 
miclq tr forces, that he knows both the dip- 
lomatic intricacies and the complex military 
hardware involved in the current negotiations. 

Range of Experience 

It is a fact that no American still active has 
had the broad range of experience in the na- 
tional security area that Nitze has. He has 
served in high State and Defense Department 
jobs, at innumerab le conferences and on many 
panels in and out of government, as well as at 
universities and think tank* He served on the 
UX Strategic Bombing Survey at the end of 
World War II in Germany and Japan, and in 
the latter saw both Hir oshima and Nagasaki 
firs thand. 

Five years ago, when many were ca lling nu- 
clear war Unthinkable,” Nitze, in a letter to 
the editor in The Washington Post, wrote: “It 
could be that war betwe en major powers is 
‘thinkable’ ” and “if so, we should dunk about 
it, carefully, consistently and with all the fore- 


tit and prudence of which we are capable." 
.. -im Timmy Car t er nominated the non-cold- 
warrior Paul Warlike to head the Arms Con- 
trol atiH Disa rmamen t Agency, Nitze led the 
assault against him in a fashion many thought 
downright brutal. 

Nitze was the Defense Department repre- 
sentative during the SALT-1 negotiations, and 
he spoke for its ratification by the Senate. He 
resigned from the SALT-2 delegation in mid- 
1974, during Watergate, because he didn’t like 
the treaty then apparently about to be consum- 
mated. With Fji gffpe Rostow, now his titular 
boas as head of the arms control agency, and 
others, Nitze set up the Committee an the 
Present Danger, a small group that turned out 
to be the treaty’s most effective opponent 

SALT-1 showed that Nitze would support 
an admittedly less-than-ideal treaty. SALT-2, 
over which he hemmed and hawed in hopes 
that it might be improved by amen dm ents, 
showed him to be a tough opponent once he 
up his mind. T Tris time he is the m a n in 
charge, and anything he wants to come to 
terms on with the Russians most likely would 
be hard to beat bade in Washington. 

And why did he take the job? Aside from 
that view of the Soviet Union that drives him 
so relentlessly, Nitze reportedly now feds that 
he has a live negotiation and that there are 
good reasons on both sides why it might be 
possible to reach an agreed conclusion, and 
even reach it rather expeditiously. That clearly 
runs against the current conventional wisdom, 
which foresees long and fractious negotiations. 
But, if it works out. it will be the crown of 
Nitze’s career. 


C 1952. The Washington PosL 


A Classic Class War 
Grows in Guatemala 


— Letters — 

Imperialist Criteria 


By Raymond Bonner 


G uatemala city — The 
fall of N ic aragua’s dictator, 
Gen. Anastasio Somoza, resound- 
ed around the world. El Salvador’s 
civil war has dominated recent re- 
porting from Central America. By 
comparison. Guatemala's leftist- 
led insurgency, which could have 
equally important consequences, is 
less well-known. 

In part, this is for lack of infor- 
mation. The government has 
barred some foreign correspond- 
ents and death threat* have fright- 
ened away many others. But the 
guerrillas’ military sophistication 
and growing support among Indi- 
ans and peasants have convinced 
conservative businessmen, govern- 
ment leaders and diplomats of the 
seriousness of the revolt 
Tough government coun- 
termeasures have fed the popular 
anger. Much of the retribution is 
carried out by paramilitary groups 
with murky links to the regime. 
One, the Secret Anti-Communist 
Army, was said late last year to 
have raided La Capellania, a vil- 
lage in northern Guatemala, and 
kidnapped 25 peasants, six of 
whom were later found dead. Re- 
ligious groups estimate that 1 1,000 
civilians have been kffled in the 
past year, most by government sol- 
diers and paramilitaries. 

“Why Guatemala?” asks the 
title of a pamphlet distributed by 
Amigos del Pais (Friends erf the 
Country), a conservative civic as- 
sociation dedi c ated to improving 
Guatemala’s reputation abroad. 
The country is not ruled by a fami- 
ly dynasty, as Nicaragua was, the 
authors note. Nor is it controlled 
by an alliance of generals and oli- 
garchs, as EL Salvador was for 
nearly half a century. Moreover, 
conservative Guatemalans and 
UJL officials in Guatemala stress 
that the regime devotes more of its 
budget to public housing, educa- 
tion and health care than other 
Central American governments. 

Middle Class 

In addition, the country has a 
large middle class, which is pre- 
sumably not very susceptible to 
the revolutionary utge. By 8 am., 
Guatemala City’s thoroughfares 
are dogged with Japanese-made 
compact cars and sedans. Consid- 
ering what the government is 
doing to help those on the bottom 
of the socioeconomic scale. Ami- 
gos del Pais concludes that there is 
a revolution in Guatemala because 
“the Communist bloc has a strong 
interest in gaining control of us for 
their continued expansion.” 

Yet the Reagan administration, 
which has repeatedly blamed for- 
eign Communist subversion for El 
Salvador's troubles, has been much 
more reticent about holding Mos- 
cow, Cuba and Nicaragua respon- 
sible for what is happening in 
Guatemala. One diplomat suggest- 
ed that the reason was the wide- 
spread skepticism that greeted the 


State Department’s “white . 
on Q Salvador, which descnl 
the leftist insurgency there as “a 
textbook case of indirect armed 
aggression by Communist pow- 
ers.” A diplomat from, another 
democratic country noted that it 
would be difficult to inn blame an 
Cuba, since the antecendent of 
Guatemala’s guerrilla movement 
predated Hdd Castro's activities 
m the Cuban mountainside. 

A wealthy plantation owner 
gave a more basic explanation for 
the revolution in Guatemala. 
“There is tremendous inequality,” 
he said. 

Marxist Model 

“What is happening in Guate- 
mala, as wdl as El Salvador,” said 
a European-educated scholar who 
has lived in Latin America for 
many years, “can best be under- 
stood if it is recognized as the clas- 
sic Marxist model of a class war: 
the poor and powerless against the 
rich and powerful” 

Even though the middle class in 
Guatemala is expanding, the top 2 
percent of the population receives 
about 25 percent of the national 
income, while the bottom 50 per- 
cent receives only 10 to 15 percent, 
according to a report prepared by 
the U.S. Embassy. 

In the countryside, where two- 
thirds of Guatemalans live, small 
girls can be seen deftly balancing 
on their heads jugs of water hauled 
from a well or stream that is often 
more than an hour's walk away. A 
wealthy industrialist and vocifer- 
ous proponent of the country’s 

laissez-faire capitalism sought to il- 
lustrate the peasants' progress by 
pointing out that most of those 
jugs today are made of plastic, not 
heavy, kiln-baked day. 

Guatemala's Indians who ac- 
count for about half the country's 
12 million people, are culturally 
rich but economically impover- 
ished- life expectancy is 60- years 
for Ladinos (non-Indian), 50 for 
Indians Infant mortality is almo st 
twice as high in rural areas (160 
per 1,000 live births) as in dries. 
Four out of five peasant children 
are malnourished. 

Guatemala’s political system of- 
fers the poor little opportunity to 
change their lot. Since 1954, when 
a coup engineered by the Central 
Intelligence Agency deposed the 
left-leaning Jacobo Arbenz Guz- 
man. the presidential palace has 
usually been occupied by colonels 
or generals who gained office by 
force or fraud, fa the past few 
years, thousands of moderate and 
ieft-of-center politicians, religious 
leaders, non-Communist union or- 
ganizers, rural community work- 
ers. professors, lawyers and jour- 
nalists have been killed or forced 
into exile. In short, the moderate 
forces for social and political 
c h a ng e have been decimated. 

©/« 2. The Sew York Tima. 


According to the account (IHT, 
Jan- 11) of an interview given in 
Kuwait by Willy Brandt, lie con- 
siders that the ins from which the 
developing countries and the 
world as a whole are suffering are 
attributable in large measure to the 
policies of the U.S. administration 
and to excessive expenditure on ar- 
maments. He is reported as con- 
cluding that “If we want to ensure 
development for... developed and 
developing countries, without the 
West resorting to its obsolete im- 
perialist catena, the industrialized 
nations must know that the sole 
way fa- overcoming stagnation is 
through economic recovery of de- 
veloping countries.” 

Mr. Brandt seems to regard the 
Western countries as the sole 
sources of aid and relief, whereas 
these are not the only rich, or for 
that matter the richest, actual or 
potential donors. Secondly, the 
governments of the developing 
countries themselves owe a prima- 
ry duty fa bettering the condition 
of life of their citizens by m ak i n g 
optimum use of their meager re- 
sources, too high a proportion of 
Much is bring devoted to prestige 
projects and the purchase of arma- 
ments (employed often to oppress 
the citizens). 

Lastly, 1 wonder how many of 
your readers would agree, in the 
tight of recent events, that the 
West is alone in adhering to what 
Mr. Brandt calls “obsolete imperi- 
alist criteria.” 

ALFRED L. LEHMANN. 
Geneva. 

Desire to Disarm 

Critics of the European disarma- 
ment movement depict it as a mot- 
ley collection of trends: national- 
ism, pacifism, and isolationism. 
The major U.S. news magazines 
paint the movement as a commu- 
nist conspiracy and Richard Perie 
calls it a gimmick to restore sagg- 
ing church attendance. Not only is 
the KGB implicated but the clerics 
as wdl! What the critics never con- 
sider is the obvious — that what 
drives this movement is the fervent 
desire on the part of people who 
have known the horror of world 
war to prevent nuclear war, and 
the conviction that the surest way 
to prevent a nuclear war is to get 
rid of nuclear weapons. 

The critics of this movement 
maintain that such thinking is 


naive and that disarmament would 
only serve to bring about the war it 
seeks to avoid. What they carefully 
ignore is that it is hardly naive to 
assume that both superpowers 
would prefer to limit their nuclear 
war to Europe, and that a demon- 
strated willingness to engage in nu- 
clear war is essential to nuclear de- 
terrence. If the European disarma- 
ment is naive, its naivete is that of 
the little boy who discovered that 
the king was wearing no clothes. In 
this case, nuclear deterrence is the 
fictional garment and it will not be 
long before others begin to see 
through itas welL 

JOSEPH E. PEACOCK. 
Alkmaar, the Netherlands. 

Societal Lobotomy 

The article by Mr- William Pfaff, 
“Poland: A Coup That Solved 
Nothing” (IHT, Dec. 30), is in my 
opinion yet another example of the 
West’s tendency to confuse the ac- 
tion of Communist and “Russian 
imperialist” forces. In Mr. PfafFs 
opinion, Poland’s Communist 
leadership has gained little in its 
destruction of Solidarity, as he 
thinks these unquenchable forces 
win soon enough push to the sur- 
face of Polish hfe again. Mr. Pfaff 
distinguishes Poland's grass-roots 
bravery from a placid Soviet soci- 
ety which he states “is the result of 
their own choice, fa better a fa 
worse”! 

Surely Mr. Pfaff knows that the 
Russian people had their spine 
mangled by decades of unprece- 
dented violence at the bands of its 
communist regime, which was re- 
sisted in civil war and nationalist 
movements on a scale that must be 
courageous in anyone’s estimation. 
The Polish Communist leadership 
has embarked upon the same hor- 
rifying course, as have the Com- 
munist leaderships of Cambodia, 
China, Cuba, Vietnam, etc, and all 
evidently require little Soviet as- 
sistance in these acts. The point is 
that a societal frontal lobotomy is 
an intimate part of Communist, 
not “Russian, theory and practice 
(see A. Solzhenitsyn's “The Mortal 
Danger How Misconceptions 
About Russia Imperil the west” 
fa the baric insight). The post- 
operative “placidity of Soviet so- 
ciety is precisely what the Polish 
Communist regime is after. There- 
fore, it has everything to gain by 
its violent action. 

RALPH EPUDRITZ. 

Cambridge, England. 


Make Use 
Of Elder 
Statesmen 

By Flora Lewis 

F RIS — Not long ago. former 
U JSL Secretary or State Dean 
Rusk gave a rare interview. Stand- 
ing bad: from the political fray, he 
mused about the reasons for the 
Western alliance and reminded 
Americans about the importance 
of luxping friends. 

It was an example of the valu- 
able light that elder statesmen can 
offer when the heat of events is 
driving active participants in pub- 
lic affairs to foolish prattle: And it 
was a reminder of the wanton was- 
tage that American habits make of 
hard-earned wisdom. 

At about the same lime, British 
political commentator Henry Fair- 
tie was pointing out why the Unit- 
ed States so seldom secs high offi- 
cials resign fa reasons of policy, a 
dramatic but. sometimes salutary 
gesture to focus attention on grata 
issues and to force open debate. 

TheU-S. system leaves no posi- 
tion fa such dissenters in public 
life. They are obliged id stump the 
country a fade away. In parlia- 
mentary systems such as Britain, 
they retain their seats and simply 
move back from the ministerial . 
beaches with a chance (o argue 
their views and perhaps return to 
power if they are persuasively 

ri ^Tbe lack of a respected, orga- 
nized forum with which to honor 
distinguished public servants and 
make continued use of their expe- 
rience has come to bother many 
people involved in national affairs. 

It u particularly poignant when 
administrations change and the 
outs are simply out. 

The creation of a National 
Academy fa Public Affairs, where 
debates on urgent questions could 
bring forth the experienced judg- 
ment of people out of power, was 
proposed in this column early last 
year. The idea provoked interest. 
Alan Cranston, the Democratic 
whip in the Senate, set out to de- 
velop it with plans to draft a con- 
gressional (barter, and support is 
growing. 

The need to hear disinterested 
views based on knowledge that 
comes with having borne responsi- 
bility for the country’s governance 
has never been greater. Now, for- 
mer officials and widely informed 
legislators can make the occasional 
speech, grant an interview or unite 
an article when they feel the urge 
to give voce, but the impact is 
scattered and unfocused. 

Face to Face 

In an institution where those to 
be honored were made life mem- 
bers, perhaps by presidential nom- 
ination and election by Congress, 
they could meet and discuss urgent 
or long-term problems face to race, 
providing the public with an as- 
semblage of views and ideas. 

How useful it would be to hear 
Henry Kissinger, George Ball, 
Dean Rude, James Schlesinger, 
Frank Church, Stuart Symington 
and Robert McNamara, to name a 
few, exchange their arguments on 
how to shape relations with the 
Russians a what to do about the 
Middle East. 

The value of an academy, along- 
side the institutions of govern- 
ment, would be its power to com- 
mand attention ana persuade. Zt 
would not make recommenda- 
tions, so there would be no need 
for the trimming and compromis- 
ing inevitable in a legislative fo- 
rum. While members would be 
compensated fa their expenses, 
they would not be paid, so there 
would be no commercial compul- 
sions of the sort that earn high lec- 
ture fees and sell bodes. 

And since all the members 
would be retired — whether by 
dunce or by the electorate — there 
would be tittle urge to tack in the 
service of ambition. Everyone 
wouldn’t always say wise things, 
but there would be no reward tor 
being foolish or demagogic. 

Eminent Service 

The qualification would be end- x 
nent service, not necessarily Suc- 
cess. Symington used to tell a story 
about- a very successful man who > 
made a fortune when business was - ; 
bad and everyone else was going 
broke. Asked how he did it, be . 
said, “Good judgment.” How did 
he come by such astute judgment? 
“Experience," he said. And how 
did he get such valuable experi- 
ence? “By making mistakes.” 

The memory of mistakes, with 
the understanding it can bring of - 
how to avoid repeating them, is a 
precious source of advice in diffi- 
cult times. That is why many soci- 
eties revere the aged, though there 
is an extra advantage in being able 
to hear them without reserving the 
right of decision fa them. 

It isn’t really possible for people 
in government to take the long 
view of issues and to think well * 
ahead. They are always harassed 
by immediate questions to be an- 
swered quickly. 

AS we approach the millennium, 
the long view of our turbulent 
world may make the difference for 
survival. The United States needs a 
distinguished platform to develop 
it, and to develop a well-informed 
public consensus that can add the 
quality of wisdom to decision. 

© 1982, The New York Tima 
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Economic Reform Program Pushes Forward 


A T THE END of Zimbabwe's 
second year of independence 
and majority rale, the general 
mood of euphoria over the coun- 
try's strong 1980 economic per- 
formance has been replaced by a 
more sober and hardheaded atti- 
tude as Zimbabweans start to 
grapple with the difficult task of 
implementing an ambitious pro- 
gram of economic reforms. 

In 1980. virtually all economic 
trends in Zimbabwe were positive. 


defying the predictions of many 
doomsayers mat the end of white 
minority rule and the coming to 
power of the Socialist government 
of Robert Mugabe would lead to 
economic chaos. 

In 1981, there were still many 
signs of positive economic move- 
ment, but these were tempered by 
a number of emerging problems, 
including rising inflation, stagnant 
investment levels, balance ofpay- 
ments problems, manpower short- 


ages and an inadequate national 
transportation sytem. 

The Mugabe government's pro- 
gram of economic reforms, “direct- 
ed toward the attainment of a So- 
cialist and egalitarian society," ac- 
cording to a key policy statement 
issued last year, is designed to 
overhaul the economic system in- 
herited from the Ian Smith minori- 
ty regime . Hie government defines 
its task as one of “restricting and 
developing the economic and so- 


cial fabric in order to achieve sus- 
tained, balanced and equitable 
economic growth." 

Inequalities 

One major objective of this 
overhaul is to reduce die sharp ine- 
qualities in earning s between black 
and white Zimbabweans. Under 
the Smith regime, policies on wage 
rales, land ownership, taxation 
and government services discrinri- 
( Continued on Page 6S) 


A Young Nation With Growing Pains 


By Robert Hecht 

F OR WHITE Zimbabweans re- 
siding in the fashionable 
Highlands neighborhood of Salis- 
bury, several miles northeast of the 
city center, the lifestyle has 
changed remarkably little from 
wfaat it was when they still called 
themselves Rhodesians. 

Hi ghlan ds has remained a solid- 
ly white neighborhood. Black Zim- 
babweans have been unable to af- 
ford to move into the area, even 
with currently depressed pr operty 
prices. The few bouses that went 
on the market in Highlands recent- 
ly were rented instead at bargain 
prices by foreign embassies return- 
ing to Salisbury after 15 years of 
diplomatic boycott. 

The whiles in Hi ghlan ds are still 
surrounded by their security fences 
and guard dogs, their s p acious 
lawns and brilliantly colored beds 
of flowers, their swimming pools, 
which are a sine qua non m the 
neighborhood — and by their large 
retinues of black servants: cooks, 
gardeners, nursemaids and so on. 

On weekends, whiles from Salis- 
bury still drive to resorts in the 
mountainous Eastern Highlands, 
near the Mozambique border,' to 
play golf and fish for trout, where 
they are attended by a large staff 
of black waiters, caddies and 
groundsmen. The resorts, with 
names like Troutbeck, Montclair 
and Rhodes Hotel, are in an area 
where guerrilla activity was intense 
between 1976 and 1979, yet the re- 
sorts remained open throughout 
the war and show no signs of war 
Hamigi* today. 

Tailed Revolution 4 

Under these conditions, it is not 
surprising to bear both white liber- 
als and black Zimbabweans refer 
to the “failed revolution" in their 
country, where while privilege ap- 
pears to have been so unalterably 
preserved. 

And yet it is one of the para- 
doxes of Zimbabwe that, while 
some critics of Prime Minister 
Robert Mugabe’s black govern- 
ment bemoan the failure of radical 
change, there are also signs that 
events in the country are starting 
to move too fast, to the point 
where Zimbabwe's future as a mul- 
tiracial society is being seriously 
called into question. 

Many, if not most, Zim- 
babweans doubted that multira- 
cialism could survive in this coun- 


try of about 200.000 whites and 
more than 7 million blacks once 
white minority government was 
ended. They were surprised to see 
that Zimbabwe actually held to- 
gether so wdl in the first months 
following the March, 19S0, elec- 
tions. under Prime Minister Mu- 
gabe’s pragmatic policy of “recon- 
ciliation.*' 

As the country’s history shows, 
it is difficult to interpret political 
and social trends in Zimbabwe. 
Unpredictability seems to be the 
rule. And yet a number of signs 
that seem unfavorable to the fu- 
ture of muliirarialism have em- 
erged. 

For one thing, the Zimbabwe 
political scene is becoming increas- 
ingly polarized. Former Prime 
Munster Ian Smith's Republican 
Front, which holds all 20 of the 
parliamentary seats reserved for 
whites, is now invariably at logger- 
heads with Mr. Mugabe's 57 
ZANU (Zimbabwe African Na- 
tional Union) supporters in the 
legislature. 

There is also growing polariza- 
tion between the black political 
parties, especially Mr. Mugabe’s 



ZANU and the small African Na- 
tional Congress parry of Bishop 
Abel Muzorewa, prime minis ter 
from 1977 to 1979. 

These widening political splits 
have been accompanied by gradu- 
ally escalating rhetoric from all 
sides, in what may be a chain of 
potentially dangerous overreac- 
tions. There are many sober-mind- 
ed, pragmatic Zimbabweans, both 
blade and white, in the govern- 
ment. but their voices are bong in- 
creasingly drowned out by these 
more emotional outbursts. 



un 


Prime Minister Robert Mugabe 

On the white side, Mr. Smith 
and his colleagues have accused 
the Mugabe government of “bla- 
tant nepotism." “totalitarianism'' 
and “total inefficiency." 

In response, black politicians 
have assailed Mr. Smith and his 
party. Enos Nkala, the finance 
minister, who was held as a politi- 
cal prisoner during 15 years of 
white rule, first declared in Parlia- 
ment that his government would 
not hesitate to lock up Mr. Smith 
if it wanted to. and more recently 
he accused the whites of plotting 
subversive acts against Zimbabwe 
“with the help of an external pow- 
er" — a thinly disguised reference 
to South Africa. 

Certain government ministers 
have also become more strident in 
their public statements, as report- 
ed in the local press, using threat- 
ening language against “smug- 
glers," “profiteers" and even black 
trade unions considering strike ac- 
tion as a way of pressing for better 
pay and work conditions. 

Must Words? 

Many Zimbabweans shrug off 
this shrill rhetoric as just a lot of 
hot air, choosing to ignore the neg- 
ative effect that ^just words" 
might have on the country's future. 

But even though the’ material 
position of whiles in Zimbabwe is 
remarkably secure — with all- 
while schools still operating and 
exclusive private hospitals being 
built — strong language by govern- 
ment officials tends to bring out 


the whiles' emotional fears of 
being driven out of Zimbabwe. 

The use of such strong language 
also creates the risk of raising the 
expectations of what has turned 
out to be a fairly patient black 
peasantry and wage labor force for 
radical reforms that the Mugabe 
government might otherwise prefer 
to introduce more gradually. 

Perhaps the most worrisome 
sign is the increase in the rate of 
white exodus. More than 1000 
whites a month are now emigrat- 
ing: nearly 13,000 left in the first 
seven months of 1981, against 
about 15.000 in all of 19S0. De- 
spite the fact that thousands of 
highly trained blacks are now re- 
turning to Zimbabwe, the govern- 
ment realizes that it cannot afford 
to lose too many skilled whites, es- 
pecially the blue-collar workers 
who are deserting the country in 
the greatest numbers. 

Given the extreme intransigence 
of white Rhodesians in the face of 
black nationalist demands and 15 
years of international economic 
sanctions, and the great brutality 
of the guerrilla struggle, a war-torn 
but majority-ruled Zimbabwe has 
relumed to' peace with extraordi- 
nary ease and rapidity. 

Two years ago. the country was 
virtually an armed camp. Today, it 
is rare to see weapons anywhere. 

Enormous Strides 


Enormous strides have already 
been made to resettle refugees and 
to repair damaged roads, schools 
and hospitals. The two guerrilla ar- 
mies and the government security 
forces have been successfully inte- 
grated in a single national force, 
even though demobilization is tak- 
ing longer than the government 
originally predicted. 

The largest measure of credit for 
these successes goes to Mr. Mu- 
gabe, who from the moment of his 
election victory spoke out emphat- 
ically for reconciliation. This, more 
t han anything else, had a calming 
effect on both the black and white 
populations. 

Compared with his earlier 
pledges of radical Socialist eco- 
nomic change, Mr. Mugabe also 
proved to be relatively moderate 
and pragmatic, yet forceful, in his 
economic policies, thereby winning 
confidence from both races. 

At the same time, blacks have 
been rewarded with a program of 
(Continued on Page 7S) 


Growth rate of eposs domestic product 
at constant 1965 prices 



Self-Sufficiency Maintained in Food Crops 


A' 


Special to the IHT 

GRICULTURE was the 
bright spot in Zimbabwe’s 
1981 economic performance, with 
a combination of high producer 
prices and record crop output til- 
ing the story of the most balanced 
and thriving farm sector in black 
Africa. 

While most African countries 
have had a drop in per capita food 
production during the last two 
decades and now import much of 
their staple grains snch as rice, 
wheat, and maize, Zimbabwe has 
remained self-sufficient in food 
crops, keeping pace with the coun- 
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countries have concentrated on a 
single crop. Zimbabwe's agricul- 
ture has actually become more di- 
versified during the last 15 years — 
a curious legacy of the UDI (uni- 
lateral declaration of independ- 
ence) period. With trade sanctions 
imposed on Rhodesia during this 
period, the country was forced to 
branch out into crops snch as sug- 


Transportation a Major Problem 


By Ian Leslie-Smith 

S alisbury — Zimbabwe's 
transportation crisis, which 
Iasi vear blocked more than 1 mil- 
lion 'metric tons of maize withm 
ihe country while neighboring 
states were begging for the gram, 
has dramatically highlighted the 
-xieni to which the country’s 
crowth and prosperity are likely to 
he inhibited by communications 
bottlenecks. 

The new nine-nation grouping 
of Southern African black states, 
i he Southern African. Develop- 
ment Coordination .Conference 
{SADCO. . has justifiably pul 
transportation at the head of its 

priorities to help the 
dependence on white-ruled South 
\frica. Bui with 3 major program 
t>f port rehabilitation, raid and 
rail rebuilding and new develop- 
ment. it will fee ; at jwo y«rs 
before the benefits begin to be felt. 

There are 91 projects involved in 
die first stage of an overall trans- 
portation and communications 
program. ... *j 

The $650 . million m foreign am 
promised to the SADCC “J. No- 
vember. 19S0. wfll go a amsd«- 
able way toward upgrading and 
modernizing the region s transport 
system, at a cost of SI. 96 talhon 
during the next 10 years. 

Key Position 


its most serious post-independence 
problem. 

The problem is not entirely of 
Zimbabwe’s making Since the clo- 
sure of the Mozambique border in 
1976, exports and imports and 
t ransi t traffic for Zambia, Zaire 
and Malawi had been diverted to 
South African ports. 

The Mozambique ports of Ma- 


puto and Beira bad 
handled half of total traffic and, at 
trraw! of congestion on the South 
Africa route, the proportion had 
gone up to 75 percent. When Rob- 
ert Mugabe came to power, one of 
his first tasks was to reopen links 
with Mozambique and reduce his 
dependence on South Africa. 

(Continued on Page 7S) 


ar, wheat, soybeans and coiton. 
which had not previously been 
grown. 

The overall upward trend of 
Zimbabwe's agriculture masks 
disparities, however, between the 
approximately 5,000 white fanners 
who own half of the land and pro- 
duce 85 percent of all crops, and 
the roughly 750.000 black peasant 
cultivators, who account for the re- 
maining 15 percent or crop value 
and for less than 4 percent of farm 
output reaching the market. 

White Farmers 

One reason why Zimbabwe's ag- 
riculture has been so successful 
over the years is that the white 
farmers, with average holdings of 
5,700 acres and access to plentiful 
and cheap labor, have responded 
quicldy to price incentives set by 
the government and by the world 
market. 

At the same time that white 
farmers have displayed such price- 
responsiveness, however, the 
750,000 black cultivators, working 
average holdings of about 10 acres 
of baiTen, heavily eroded land, 
have remained largely subsistence 
producers, hardy dong out a liv- 
ing. Black fanners have had fewer 
chances than whites to gain agri- 
cultural credit, inputs ana selected 
varieties of high-yielding crops. 

The great challenge fac ing agri- 
culture in Zimbabwe is therefore 
one of bringing the African peas- 
ants into commercial production 
by increasing their landholdings, 
improving their farm techniques 
and raising their crop yields. 

While developing the peasant 
fanning sector, the government 


says that it is still committed to 
protecting and enhancing the 
white commercial farmers, in order 
to maintain food self-sufficiency 
and the overall good health of the 
Zimbabwe economy. 

Labor Force 

For the government recognizes 
that even though farming accounts 
for only 12 percent of gross domes- 
tic product — a low figure for Afri- 
ca — it employs one-third of the 
country’s wage labor force, con- 
tributes to 40 percent of export 
earnings and, through sdf-suffi- 
deaev, saves Zimbabwe hundreds 
of milli ons of dollars that would 


otherwise have to be spent on im- 
ported food. 

The top story in agriculture for 
1981 was a record maize crop of 
about 3 million metric tons, nearly 
twice the level of yearly domestic 
i of Zimbabwe's staple 
was 

generous nuniau dur- 
ing the wet season, from Novem- 
ber to March, and of a 42-percent 
increase in the official producer 
price, to $168 a metric ton. 

The high price encouraged white 
commercial farmers to expand 
their area planted in maize by 

(Continued oo Page 7S) 


consumption of Zimbabwe's sti 
grain. Tne bumper maize crop 
the result of generous rainfall < 





Cultivation of maize: A major crop 


Caution Tempers the Investment Climate 


Special to the 1ST 

T HE PREVAILING wisdom 
among business investors af- 
ter Zimbabwe gained independ- 
ence was “wait and see”’ — a 
phrase that is beard to thi* day and 
that caused Finance Minister Enos 
Nkala to say in frustration during 
his 1981-1982 budget speech that 
he was “at a loss to know what was 
required" to encourage invest- 
ment. 

Since Prime Minister Robert 
Mugabe came to power, he and 
several of his ministers have been 
at pains to reassure the private sec- 
tor. Meantime, some businessmen 
have been trying to convince their 
overseas counterparts that they 
should climb* in now. There have 
been conferences to promote 22m- 
babwean business, Otways on the 
theme that political stability is 


inextricably linked to economic 
stability. Many have heeded the 
call, although perhaps not for al- 
truistic reasons. Union Carbide of 
the United States has announced a 
$27. 4-million investment program 
to increase production of high-car- 
bon ferrodhrome. 

The British conglomerate Lon- 
rho and the mining bouse Rio Un- 
to have both announced invest- 
ment programs to increase mining 
output — particularly of gold. But 
the South African mining giant 
Anglo American, after initial en- 
thusiasm, announced that it was 
shelving its expansion plans. Japa- 
nese mmeral and mining experts 
— Japan is a major potential buyer 
of Zimbabwe’s raw materials, par- 
ticularly chrome — believe that 
Anglo American’s withdrawal was 
caused mainly by the South Afri- 


cans’ increasing wariness of invest- 
ing in Zimbabwe. Hie official rea- 
sons were increased production 
costs, rising wages and depressed 
world demand. Union Carbide’s 
decision to go ahead has been seen 
in the light of renewed U.S. inter- 
est in building up a strategic stock- 
pile, of which chrome is a vital ele- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, with mining pro- 
viding the largest scope for foreign 
investment in Zimbabwe, the rea- 
sons given by Anglo American for 
not expanding are in themselves 
important The Japanese also 
pomt to high charges for electricity 
that have increased production 
costs in chrome and nickel smelt- 
ing. The mining houses were a lit- 
tle wary, as well, of increased 
wages. In May, 1980, soon after 
the new government took over. 


Zimbabwe is in a key position, 
controlling the main import and 
export routes of Zambia and 
Malawi as vrell as the 
southern province of Zaire. A high 
proportion of Mozambique ! 5 for- 
eign currency earnings wme from 
railway and port dues from Zim- 
babwe. For this reason, Zim- 
babwe’s neighbors as well J JW* 
national aid groups are WJK*"* 
closelv how the new state weathers 


Farmers Reaping the Seeds of Change 

Determined to Stay on the Land Uphill Fight for Black Peasants 


M ICK TOWNSENDS pulled his new Volksw agen v an to a halt 
and looked out over 200 acres of wheat* still green and npemng 
in the mid-morning sun. About a dozen black laborer^ wearing cover- 
alls and rubber boots, were moving slowly through toe wheal fields, 
adjusting toe flow of water diverted onto toe farm from the nearby 
Mazoe River through a network of canals built more than six. decades 

TbwS^pSnS“to a SSal hillocks, know here as kopjes 
covered with toe reddish brown gravel so f amiliar m Zimbabwe, and 
identified them as toe boundaries of his 2 , 800 -acre farm. 

“When my grandfather came here from Gm^mtachnd. m 1903, he 

bought torifarmfrom toe sunreyoraneral of 
out the place for himself, but never fanned it, Mr. Townsends said. 
■That’s why this farm sits on such a nice piece of propoiywito land 
onboto sidL of toe river," he said. “And I bopetoc^tmueto make it 
one of toe most productive pieces erf farmland m Zimbabwe. 

Mr Townsends is not an average white Zimbabweanf anner. His 
viewsin politics and race are almost certainly more liberal toantoose 
STos“$tites in the country. His faro* about 20 kflometera north of 
Salisbury, is probably belter managed than most. 

He is also a minor media star. He was first visited during toe guer- 
rilla war by Martin Meredith, a British jouraabsi^owr^ 
ruia war uv several British film crews descended upon Mr. 

Son documentaries oo “tK white 

Rhodesian farmer." He is skilled in h andl i n g toe press. 

rational riicumstances, his strong resolve to stay 
on^nTfirnnhi a blacLrulaJ Zimbabwe is typical of the attitude of the 

C Tbo£l S While EE left during the war, cither caving in to 

(Continued on Page 7S) 


F IFTY-YEAR-OLD Joshua Shikede strolled up and down through 
his two-acre vegetable garden, pointing to the dozens of carefully 
tended, raised beds of cabbages in various stages of growth — from a 
few frail whitish-green leaves to hefty, basketball-size cabbages so 
large that they had burst apart, or “overboiled," as Mr. Shikede ex- 
plained. The jocular gardener provided a constant stream of advice on 
his farming techniques and philosophies during toe guided tour of his 
cabbage patch. 

“Of course, you need fertilizer and compost and insecticide to loll 
the aphids, too. to grow big cabb a g e s like these, but hard work and 
constant care are the most important ingredient,” he said. "The best 
manure in toe land is the gardener's fooL” 

Mr. Shikede must apply his foot to the load with great diligen ce. 
According to local officials of toe government's farm extension ser- 
vice, he is toe top vegetable producer in his region, with a special 
contract to supply cabbages and onions to the local schools for stu- 
dent meals. 

By his own admission, he sells about 20 dozen cabbages a week to 
the school authorities and pockets around $140, a high income in a 
country where average ^er capita earnings are less than $500 a year. 

14-Year-OU Con 

About five miles north of Mr. Shikede’s garden. Rena Emaziveyi. a 
stoutish, friendly fared widow, climbed inside a small cattle pen 
jammed with maize stalks to pose next to her 14-year-old cow, which 
was being fattened on toe stalks. 

She looked a bit nervous, sidling up next to toe beast with its long, 
curved horns, but Mrs. Emazrveyi’s adult son helped to steady both 
toe cow and its proud owner until a photograph was taken 
The old cow, which weighed barely 200 pounds a few months be- 



Rena Emaziveyi 


PfcMo.bytobertH.drf 

Joshua Shikede 


up to more than 500 pounds because of its intensive 


fore, was now 

feeding regime. Mis. tmanveyi 

fetch $350 when she sold it to toe butcher toe following month. 

Joshua Shikede and Rena Emazivevi are examples of peasant farm- 
ing at its best, in a country where half toe population is engaged in toe 
it sector. It is also this sector that ine government of Prime 
5 ter Robert Mugabe says is its top priority. The government has 
pledged to assist peasant farmers through land reform, high producer 
prices and more credit, inputs and extension services. 

Over time, it is hoped that these and other reforms will “trickle 
down" and improve the living standards of Zimbabwe’s 750,000 
peasant families. But for toe immediate future, toe country’s peasant 
farmers will have to continue to work against toe same formidable 
odds — including drought, insect pests and soil erosion — that they 
have faced for decades. 

Mr. Shikede and Mrs. Emaziveyi live about 70 kilometers southeast 
of Salisbury in what used to be called toe Chiota Tribal Trust Land. 
(Continued on Page 7S) 


there was a general rise in toe min- 
imum wage. 

Still, the Zimbabwean govern- 
ment realizes the importance of 
the mining sector. The mining 
companies get relatively generous 
foreign exchange allowances to 
buy equipment needed to replace 
and rehabilitate machinery that 
deteriorated during 15 years of in- 
ternational sanctions. The ex- 
change control authorities also 
agreed to mining companies’ being 
allowed to remit a greater propor- 
tion of dividends to foreign inves- 
tors than companies in other sec- 
tors, which can remit no more than 
half their taxed profits. 

There is some confusion, howev- 
er, as to what toe government will 
allow and what it will not as far as 
investment is concerned. There 
have been several calls for an in- 
vestment code but there was tittle 
in toe finance minister’s budget, 
presented late last July, that indi- 
cated a move toward more specific 
guidelines. According to Satis bury- 
based economists and bankers, toe 
critical determinant of investment 
in productive capacity and fixed 
assets is the medium-term profita- 
bility on the investment, not short- 

run tax incentives. Investment, 
they say. Is more likely to be cons- 
trained "by the shortage of foreign 
exchange and skilled manpower, 
and concern about toe viability of 
investments in a high-inflation 
economy." 

Rise in Sales Tax 

The budget set out to place Zim- 
babwe's finances on a sound fool- 
ing in order to give confidence to 
both foreign and domestic inves- 
tors, toe minister said, and most 
observers have praised his efforts 
in prudent housekeeping. The 
measures introduced by Mr. Nkala 
that are likely to have a direct 
bearing on investors* thinking in- 
clude a rise in sales tax from 10 to 
12 percent, a 5-percent surcharge 
on all imported goods except fuel 
and capital goods of statutory bod- 
ies, a doubling of customs duty on 
gasoline, a 15 -percent surcharge on 
1981-1982 earnings and profits, a 
10-percent tax on interest paid to 
nonresidents and a capital gains 
tax of 30 percent (there are signs 
that toe scope of this will widen in 
(Continued on Page 75) 
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The Energy Campaign: Approaches Range From Bizarre to Brilliant 

By John Ediin foreign expenditure on oil and the state-owned National Railways rate enteiprirew provide the 1,100 The first stage of the Wankie One of Zimbabwe's success 
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ZIMBABWE 


F I THE REMOTE northeast hill 
country of Zimbabwe, fanners 
save thousands of dollars a month 
on electricity bills by snaring the 
sun's rays, drying their com and 
tobacco with solar energy plants 
that cost only a few hundred dol- 
lars each. 

For hundreds of miles down 
Zi m babwe's meandering eastern 
frontier with Mozambique, armies 
of workers are carpeting the moun- 
tain with pine trees Tor another 
generation’s cooking fires. 

At C ran borne army barracks on 
the outskirts of Salisbury, soldiers 
of the Zimbabwe Commando Bat- 
talion are served meals each day 
dial have been cooked on stoves 
nred by gas from their own h uman 
waste. 

“We are exploiting every source 
of energy we can," Industry and 
Energy Development Minister 
Simba Makoni said. “Like most 
developing nations, we're being 
strangled by mounting oil costs." 

Great Strides 

Unlike most developing coun- 
tries, Zimbabwe has made great 
strides in lappmgreaewable sourc- 
es of energy. The nation's ad- 
vanced development of non-petro- 
leum fuels is second only to South 
Africa on the African continent. 
But it still spends one-quarter of 


its foreign expenditure on oil and 
remains dependent on the white 
minority government in Pretoria 
for its petroleum imports. 

Like most Third World coun- 
tries, Zimbabwe is constantly 
threatened with having to cut 
budgets for pressing reconstruc- 
tion and development projects to 
meet o2 price increases. 

“An important priority of this 
government is to break the exter- 
nal stranglehold of (he oil sup- 
pliers and of South Africa, which 
moves that oQ," said Ronnie Ghi- 
viya. assistant director of energy 


the state-owned National Railways 
of Zimbabwe. Fanners are encour- 
aged to use mules, oxen, dray hors- 
es and even tame buffalo to pull 
plows. 

Like many Zimbabweans, the 
Anglican bishop of Masbonaland, 
Peter Hatendi, leaves his car in his 


megawatts of power immediately 
needed and the country’s needs 
beyong the turn of the century. 

While the joint Zimbabwe-Zam- 
bia Kariba dam generates two- 
thirds of the country's needs — 
one third is bought from Zambia 
— engineers are already building 
the first phase of a three-phase 
thermal caal-bunung power sta- 
tion in the heart of the vast Wank- 
ie coal fields of Western Zim- 
babwe. 


garage and travels several miles to 
the city each day on a bicycle. 


the city each day on a bicycle. 
Christopher Makina, a domestic 
servant, bought a bicycle for three 
— himself in front, his wife behind 
and their baby strapped to the 
mother's back. 

AH this, of course, does not help 


The first stage of the Wankie 
thermal project, due to be commis- 
sioned this year, is expected to 
produce 480 megawatts of power 
to boost Kariba’s output The sec- 
ond stage, awaiting a government 


go-ahead, is geared to generate at 
least 800 megawatts. The third 


One of Zimbabwe's success sto- 
ries in innovative energy sources is 
alcohol fuel distilled from the 
southeast Triangle-Hippo Valter’s 
oceans of sugar, which since May 
of 1980 has made up IS percent of 
the fuel for the nation's vehicles. 


least 800 megawatts. The third 
stage, still on the drawing boards, 


will keep up with expected de- 
mands into the 1990s, according to 


development in the newly created 
Ministry of Industry and Energy 
Development “To do that, we’re 


Wankie, developed by the South 

r ■ i j a a 5 


exploring and exploiting all man- 
ner of possibilities-” 


my. But efforts are bang made. 

More than $1.4 billion has been 
earmarked by government and pri- 


Alri can-based Anglo American 
Corp_, has about 30 billion metric 
tons of coal, with about 3 nnlfion 
tons being mined each year, some 
for export. 


mands into the 1990s, according to 
Mr. Chiviya. 

Three other hydroelectric proj- 
ects, harnessing the Zambezi Riv- 
er, from which Kariba Dam pro- 
duces its power, have also been 

blueprinted. But environmentalists 
say that they would IdQ off thou- 
sands of wQd animals. No final de- 
cisions have been made by the gov- 
ernment. 


A plant built by Triangle Ltd, a 
South African-backed company, 
under an agreement with the for- 
mer white minority government of 
lan Smith to. convert sugar into 
fuel alcohol, is already saving the 
country about $5.6 million a year 
in foreign exchange* It cost $5-3 
million to build. 


ing production at Chisambanje. 
another sugar estate. 

In a country where most of the 
people live in the rural areas, the 
Ministry of Industry and Eneigy 
Development, with a modest budg- 
et of $ 2.1 million, is pressing ahead 
with projects to spread energy of 


• Solar power plants, already 
used in government schools, hospi- 
tals. at least one private hotel and 
army barracks, are being adapted 
for villages. 


all types to the remotest areas: 

• Biogas, fuel from animal and 
vegetable wastes, is seen as a key 
to providing heating and light in 
villages that do not get electricity 
from the national grid, and gov- 
ernment scientists are experiment- 
ing with low-cost plants. 

• Windmills to produce elec- 
tricity are being tested in the coun- 
tryside. 


The government has ordered 
that the output of the alcohol be 
increased from 40 million liters a 
year to 110 million liters by boost- 


• West Germany and France 
have expressed interest in helping 
the government tap steam from 
hot springs around the country to 
power small electricity units for 
villagers. 


• Scientists at the government's 
Institute of Agriculture and Engi- 
neering Research near Salisbury 
have mixed pure vegetable oils — ■ 
from com and sunflower — with 
diesel oflionm tractors. 


In a country where the cost of 
petroleum imports has more than 
doubled in three years — from 
$110 million in 1978 to $244 mil- 
lion of the $8 12-million import bill 
in 1980 — government scientists, 
industrialists and amateur boffins 
have devised a host of bizarre, 
bold mid brilliant schemes to save 
money on ofl. 

Prohibitive taxes are put on the 
purchase of large cars. High gaso- 
line prices (97 cents a liter) 
discourage unnecessary automo- 
bile travel. Dozens of diesel loco- 
motives have been replaced by re- 
furbished steam locomotives by 


Economic Reform Program Pushes Forward 
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natod apin« the blade popula- 
tion, leading to large disparities in 
incomes between the races. At in- 
dependence; the ratio of white to 
black incomes was 11 to 1, with a 
high of 25 to 1 in commercial agri- 
culture and 13 to 1 in mining. 

The other key goal of the cur- 
rent reforms is to increase local in- 
vestment, thereby reducing the 
large share of foreign capital in 
Zimbabwe's economy. It is esti- 
mated that foreign investment, 
mainly by Britain, South Africa 
and the United States, accounts 
for about 65 percent of total pri- 
vate in vestment. 

While these twin aims of pro- 
moting greater equality and local 
control may be laudable in princi- 
ple, the Mugabe government is dis- 
covering that such aims are far 
from easy to achieve in practice. 

Economic events during 1980 
greatly cheered Zimbabweans. 
Whites who feared the nationaliza- 
tion of their businesses, 
summmary rfi<mi<s»i from their 
; jobs and other forms of economic 
reprisal from the government were 
1 relieved to find that their system of 
i private enterprise and their afflu- 
ence remained largely intact. The 
black population, which suffered 
severe hardships during the guer- 
: riUa war, was rewarded with civil 
service jobs, some measure of land 
redistribution and higher wages. 

The economy grew overall by 
1 more than 10 percent in real terms 
in 1980, against 1 percent in 1979 
and negative growth rates during 
1 the previous five years of civil war. 

| This double-digit growth rate far 
exceeded the predictions of most 
observers, and made Zimbabwe 
I one of the fastest-expanding econ- 
omies in the world. 
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Mining Sector 

The mining sector made the 
greatest gains in 1980, with high 
world prices for gold boosting 
earnings in mining by more than 
30 percent to about $580 million. 
Scores of unused gold mines were 
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reopened during the year in re- 
sponse to the price rise. 

Wage increases for both urban 
and rural laborers touched off an 
unprecedented spending spree by 
Zimbabweans in 1980, absorbing 
most of die spare capacity in in- 
dustry and raising manufacturing 
output by nearly 15 percent. 

Swift p rogress was made in re- 
building the economy. Thousands 
of rural schools, health clinics, 
government offices and livestock 
dipping-tanks, destroyed by the 
two guerrilla movements as part of 
their strategy of economic sabo- 
tage and radicalization of the rural 
population, were repaired during 
1980 at a cost of about $50 million. 
Zimbabwe's peasant economy, 
which comprises nearly half of the 
country's population of 7.4 mil- 
lion, was thus quickly put back 
onto film footing. 

There were good factors for 
Zimbabwe's 1981 economic per- 
formance. High prices for farmers 
plus plentiful rains yielded a 
record 3 million metric ton crop of 
maize, the country's staple grain. 


With world prices for tobacco. 
Zimbabwe’s traditional export 
crop, up considerably in 1980 to 
about $2.60 a kDogram. the coun- 
try could expea record earnings 
on it 70,006-ton harvest, and there 
are bullish plans to increase pro- 
duction this year to 96.000 tons. 

Foreign Aid 

At the Zimbabwe Conference on 
Reconstruction and Development 
(Zxmcord), held in Salisbury mlate 
March, foreign aid donors from all 
over the weald pledged SL8 billion 
in grants and low-cost loans to 
Zimbabwe to assist in rural devel- 
opment, These pledges far sur- 
passed the expectations of most lo- 
cal officials. 

Nevertheless, there were a num- 
ber of problems. Some of these are 
beyond the government’s control 
Declining world prices for gold, as- 
bestos and copper, the country’s 
rhiV-f minerals earned a drop in 

1981 mining export earnings. 

Serious transportation 
bottlenecks are due mainly to the 
antiquated state of the railway sys^ 
tern that Zimbabwe inherited from 
the Smith regime. 

Other problems, however, ap- 
pear to be the result of the govern- 
ment’s attempt to shift the econo- 
my in a radically new direction. 

The 1981 budget, unveiled by 
Finance Minister Enos Nkala in 
late July, projected a record deficit 
of about $680 million, equal to 1 1 
percent of the gross domestic 
product Much of the deficit is due 
to increased spending for health 
and education in the rural African 
areas to compensate for what the 
Mugabe Cabinet sees as neglect of 
these services under the Smith re- 
gime. 

Higher levels of public borrow- 
ing to finance the revenue short- 
fall, plus the heavy demand for 
consumer goods that emerged in 
1980, heated up the economy. The 
inflation rate, which remained be- 
low 10 percent for two d e cades, 
was expected to work out to at 
least 15 percent in 1981. 


Another cause for die budget 
deficit is government subsidies on 
essential food items, including ma- 
ize meal, meat and milk products, 
currently running at $180 million a 
year. Barnard Chidzero, the minis- 
ter of economic planning and de- 
velopment, said that the govem- 
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meat’s polity was to reduce pro- 
gressively and eventually to elimi- 
nate subsidies, out he 


sate subsidies, out he 
acknowledged that, “with the cur- 
rent distortions that exist in the 
economy, some subsidies will have 
to remain in effect in the n«*r fu- 
ture.” 

Despite the tight rationing of 
foreign exchange by the Treasury, 
the value of imports increased in 
1980 by about 45 percent, resulting 
in a record balance of payments 
deficit of $112 million. With the 
country’s industrial sector in need 
of even greater imports of raw ma- 
terials and capital goods in 1981, 
the balance of payments deficit 
was bound to widen. 

Foreign companies are also 
proving reluctant to invest. Eco- 
nomic analysts in Zimbabwe say 
that the companies doubt whether 
the Mugabe government is pre- 
pared to create a positive environ- 
ment for foreign investment, in- 
cluding the necessary financial in- 
centives. 

Mr. Chidzero said that 75m . 
babwe favored foreign investment. 


while at the same time it was com- 
mitted to increasing local partus- 
pation through joint ventures with 
foreign firms. For this reason, the 
govemement is against “foreign 
mergers and the acquisition of 
Zimbabwean companies by for- 
eign enterprises." 

He attributed the hesitant be- 
havior of overseas companies to a 
“wait-and-see attitude following 
the war," and predicted optimisti- 
cally that they would step up their 
involvement in Zimbabwe “after 
they see our actions, our trade 
record.” 

Perhaps the most serious, and 
certainly the most delicate, prob- 
lem facing the government is a 
shortage of skilled workers in cer- 
tain vital economic sectors, a prob- 
lem that is being aggravated by the 
slow but steady emigration of 
whites. 

Even though Zimbabwe has 
more highly educated and trained 
blacks than most African coun- 
tries, it is stiH short of blue-collar 
workers such as mechanics, dectri- 


siblc, but obviously it is difficult to 
achieve.” 


The government is moving cm 
several fronts to implement its 
growth with equity poGcy. Thou- 
sands of peasant families are 
scheduled tor resettlements on 
abandoned and underutilized land 
previously hdd by white farmers. 
Personal income tax raxes have 
been raised for those in high in- 
come brackets. Public sector in- 
vestment has increased from less 
than $200 million in 1980 to nearly 
$900 million in 1981. including 
$100 million for rural develop- 
ment. And the state has acquired 
Rhobank, one of the country's 
four major banka, and a large 
pharmaceutical company. 


Key Assets 


dans and welders, jobs previously 
held by whites who are leaving in 



held by whites who are leaving in 
large numbers. 

Although acknowledging that 
the Mugabe govemement is now 
confronted with these economic 
problems, Mr. Chidzero said that 
its current policy of “growth with 
equity” — based on land redistri- 
bution, progressive taxation, pub- 
lic sector investment in the rural 
areas and greater state partidpa- 
tion in industry — was both realis- 
tic and viable. 

“We can't have 100-percent 
equity and 1 00- percent growth, of 
course,” he said. “Our goal is 
moderately Ugh growth of 6 to 9 
percent, along with progressively 
greater equity. This means margin- 
al rates of income growth for the 
haves' and high rates of growth 
for the ‘have-nots.' I don't think 
this land of balancing act is impos- 


Much of the outcome of the pro* 
gram of economic reform will de- 
pend on Mr. Chidzero, a framer 
deputy secretary-general of the 
United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development (Unctad), 
and the members of Us newly cre- 
ated ministry. All but five of the 38 
professionals rat Us planning staff 
are newcomers to the government, 
many of them recent uni verity 
graduates. 

Even if the economy is going 
through & difficult trial period, the 
country still has several key assets 
lacking in other African countries. 


Its economy is highly diversified 
and integrated, with industry ac- 
counting for about one-quarter of 
economic activity, an unusually 
high percentage for Africa. Ironi- 
cally enough, sanctions imposed 
on Zimbabwe — or Rhodesia, as it 
was then known — between 1965 
and 1980 compelled the Smith 
govemement to build up the indus- 
trial base in order to become self- 
sufficient in a wide range of manu- 
factured goods. 


Merchant Banking, 
Financial and Investment 

Services 



This is the house that we built 


Zimleaf Holdings Limited is a name to conjure with in the 
world of tobacco, and has built an enviable reputation for its 
expertise in buying, processing, packing, warehousing and 
exporting. The building didn't stop there, in fact, that's where 
the building started. Since then, we have diversified into 
many other areas of the country’s economy. 




Zimleaf Holdings Limited. 
Mighty bricks in the fabric of Zimbabwe. 




Zimleaf Holdings Limited. P.O. Box 1379. Salisbury. Zimbabwe. 

Tel: 65551, Telex: 4220. Cables: Leafbold. 
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Transportation Poses 
A Difficult Problem 




L.. 


(Continued from Page 5S) 

The two railway lines from Zim- 
babwe to Maputo and Berra were 
damaged by the war and were 
poorly maintained. The ports were 
not equipped for a big increase in 
traffic, and National Railways of 
Zimbabwe (NRZ) was short of lo- 
comotives, wagons and skilled 
technicians. 

At the same time, Zimbabwe 
produced a record make crop with 
a surplus of 1.25 million metric 

Investment 

(Continued from Page 5S) 
the next few years). In addition, in- ■ 
come tax is being charged on divi- 
dends sent abroad at the rate of 20 
percent, effective from April, 1981. 

Economists also point to the re- 
duction of the Special Initial Al- 
lowance from 100 percent in re- 
spect to buildings, plant, machin- 
ery and vehicles, while depletion 
allowances for the mining industry 
have been abolished. Rural devel- 
op meat, a key area in the govern- 
ment's plans, has bad its special in- 
vestment allowances revived while 
the Special Initial Allowance of 
100 percent on such rural invest- 
ment is also retained. 

Last year. Zimbabwe held a suc- 
cessful conference to persuade 
other countries and' international 
institutions to contribute to the ru- 
ral reconstruction program. About 
$2.06 billion was pledged, promis- 
ing large scope for investment and 
business opportunities. 

Zimbabwe is heavily dependent 
on investment, with its economy 
already dominated by foreign capi- 
tal in niminp manufacturing, 


olic Institute of International Re- 
lations, about $33 bflHon, or 70 
percent, of the capital stock in 
Zimbabwe is owned by foreigners, 
mainly British and South African. 

At least 130 British and 43 
South African companies provide 
most of the foreign interest in Zim- 
babwe. This is a position the gov- 
ernment is determined to chang e 
through joint ventures and by en- 
couraging foreign firms to seek lo- 
cal equity. 

The procession of businessmen 
to Zimbabwe ha& swelled since in- 
dependence. Last May, 4305 came 
— the highest monthly figure for 
years. But except for the big con- 
tracts to expand coal production 
and power generation at Wankie 
in the west, and the electrification 
of the railway from Salisbury to 
Gwdo in the center of the country, 
there have been no major invest- 
ment moves. There are a lot of 
plans, bat caution and a world re- 
cession that is squeezing Western 
generosity are holding back die 
large sums of money the country 
needs to exploit its vast potential- 


tons. Zambia and Zaire stepped up 
their tonnages moving through the 
country in a bid to make use of the 
cheaper routes through the Mo- 
zambique ports, and local industri- 
alists and mh»'ng companies were 
making strenuous efforts to get 
their products onto world markets, 
newly reopened to them. 

As a result, NRZ moved 14 mil- 
lion tons in the year to June 30, 
1981 — the highest tonnage since 
the breakup of the unitar y rail sys- 
tem that covered Rhodesia and 
Zam bia in 1967. But, with an esti- 
mated 16 minion tons of freight on 
offer, NRZ was still faced with a 

substantial shortfall. 

As new equipment for the Mo- 
zambique ports arrives, the flow of 
traffic through Mozambique will 
increase. Tie 300-kilometer pipe- 
line from Bara to the eastern Zim- 
babwean city of Uintah was to 
open soon, relieving the railways 
of hauling 1 million tons of fuel a 
year. 

Diesel and gasoline will be 
pumped through the restored pipe- 
line to a depot being built at Um- 
lali, and aviation fuels will be 
. railed from Mozambique’s refinery 
at Maputo, severing Zimbabwe's 
reliance on South Africa for all oil 
products. 

Another major problem is a 
shortage of locomotives, com- 
pounded by long Tnsiinti-nanry pe- 
riods because of a serious shortage 
of skilled artisans. The first 25 In- 
dian technicians recruited by NRZ 
arrived early last September, and 
once they have familiarized them- 
selves with Zimbabwean equip- 
ment the situation should improve. 

The railways are short of 350 ar- 
tisans, or 30 percent of required 
staff. Three recruitment drives in 
Britain in the last year have done 
no more than match employee de- 
partures, largely through emigra- 
tion by whites. 

In air transport, growth has 
been extremely rapid since Zim- 
babwe's independence. Before the 
beginning of 1980, Air Zim- 
babwe’s only external destinations 
were in South Africa. Now the 
state-owned airline flies direct to 
London and Frankfurt and to 
Zambia and East Africa. 

The next overseas destination 
will be in Southeast Europe, taking 
account of Zimbabwe’s closer link* 
with Eastern bloc countries and 
providing a quicker link with the 
Middle East, which is assuming 
greater importance in trade and 
political ties. 

General-Manager Mervyn Eyelt 
said that many more Knits with Af- 
rican countries were under study. 
“But we are determined not to go 
into a new route for purely pres- 
tige purposes. We have to be satis- 
fied that the traffic potential is 
there." 

The national cargo-flag carrier, 
Affretair, provides scheduled ser- 
vices to Amsterdam as well as to 
several Middle East centers. 


Self-Sufficiency in Food 

(Continued from Page 5S) 

nearly 50 percent to 800,000 acres. And with prolific average 
yields of 23 metric tons of maize an acre, the commercial farm- 
ers brought in a harvest of 2 mil li nn tons. 

Yields for the black peasant cultivators, although only oae- 
sixth of the level obtained on white farms, were neverthless rela- 
tively high last year, with total peasant output of about 1 million 
tons of maize. 

Maize deliveries to the Grain Marketing Board, which has a 
virtual monopoly on the sale of grains in Zimbabwe, stretched 
the storage and transport capabilities of the board to its limits. 
The largest maize crop the board ever handled in the past was 1.4 
million metric tons in 1973. 

Maize storage poses additional problems. Even though Zim- 
babwe’s neighbors, including Mozambique, Zambia, Malawi and 
Tanzania, need to import maize, shortages of foreign exchange in 
these countries to pay for the grain, and transport bottlenecks in 
Zimbabwe, limit the exports, leaving a mountainous stock to pat 
into storage. 

The other thorny problem is the subsidy on maize meal, the 
country's main food, of about 45 percent It costs the government 
$250 a ion to deliver mane meal to the shops, where it is sold to 
consumers at only $140 a ton. Not surprisingly, there are reports 
of farmers selling their entire crop to the marketing board and 
then buying back meal to eat, at a considerable profit 

Tobacco, Zimbabwe's traditional farm export, also bad a good 
year, with a high-quality 1981 crop and prices on the Salisbury 
auction floor averaging a record of $2.70 a kilogram. 

After disastrously low prices in 1980 caused fanners to take 
heavy losses and read ted in a large portion of the crop remaining 
unsold, the Zimbabwe Tobacco Association imposed planting 
quotas on its members. Hunting the 1981 crop to 70,000 metric 
tons. 

Commercial farmers also produced enough soybeans, sugar 
and cotton in 1981 to cover domestic needs, with revenues on the 
surpluses sold abroad to exceed the $150 milli on earned in 1980. 

The areas of agriculture causing concern to Zimbabwe farmers 
include wheat, where output is falling and imports may have to 
start up, and the fresh meat and mflk industries, where produc- 
tion is failing to keep pace with rapidly growing domestic de- 
mand. Meat and milk exports, once major earners of foreign 
exchange, ate bang curtailed in order to satisfy local needs. 


White Farmer Determined to Stay on Land 


Nation With Growing Pains 


(Continued from Page SS) 
land distribution, higher minimum 
wages and a greatly expanded net- 
work of schools and health ser- 
vices. 

Sobering events last year, how- 
ever. have again raised the ques- 
tion: Has Zimbabwe’s colonial 
past left too many scars to make a 
policy of reconciliation work in 
practice? 

Black Nationalists 

Black nationalist leaders, held in 
detention by the Smith govern- 
ment for a decade or more, are 
now being asked to abandon feel- 
ings of bitterness over the treat- 
ment they received at the hands of 
the white regime. Can they truly 
overcome such bitterness? 

Peasants who were herded into 
“protected villages" by the white- 
officered security forces, and ter- 
rorized by both government troops 
and the guerrilla armies, are being 
asked to forgive both sides for 
their brutality. Can they possibly 
forgive so easily? 

Whites, too, who for many years 
were told by their own govern- 
ment-controlled press that Mr. 
Mugabe was a “bloodthirsty Com- 
munist," are being asked to give 
him some measure of their trust as 
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The Meikle Group. 
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One of the world’s great hotels 


The Meikle Group has played an 
imeartant role in Zimbabwe s past 
andte an integral part of its future. 

It is a locally controlled diversified 
group with activities which include. 

Hotels and Tourism. Leading 
department stores in centres 
throudhout Zimbabwe. Foremost 
supermarket chain with branches in 
ail main centres. Tea and coffee 
arowere. Foodstuff manufacturers, 
hardware and builders suppliers 


throughout the country. Real estate 
development. Ranching. Railway 
rolling stock and structural 
engineering. 

THOMAS MEIKLE TRUST 
AN1) IXATSTMEXT 
(XBIPANYOAT) LTD. 

P.O. Box 3598, Salisbury Zimbabwe 
Telephone: 7031 1 1 Telex 4644 RH 
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(Continued from Page 5S) 

intensive mili tary harassmen t by 
the nationalist guerrillas or to fi- 
nancial pressures. But, since the 
war ended in late 1979, the num- 
ber of white farmers remainin g in 
the country has stabilized at slight- 
ly more than 5.000. and may even 
be gradually increasing as some 
whites return from neighboring 
Zambia. Malawi and South Africa. 

Mr. Townsends' attempt to ad- 
just to the economic and political 
changes brought by the end of the 
war and the advent of majority 
rule in Zimbabwe is in many ways 
typical of the situation currently 
faced by the country's white farm- 
ers. 

Perhaps the bigger change for 
Mr. Townsends is the return of 
peace and of physical security for 


himself, his wife, Cathy, and their 
three young children, and for his 
100 black employees and their 
families living on the farm. 

During the war, white farms 
were a prime target for attacks by 
bands of nationalist guerrillas in- 
filtrating Zimbabwe from Mozam- 
bique and Zambia. “People living 
in Salisbury hardly even knew that 
there was a war on," Mr. Town- 
sends said. “We farmers were the 
ones who lived with the war every 
day." 

From 1977 onward, Mr. Town- 
sends never traveled anywhere on 
his farm without a gun at his side, 
to defend himself from a possible 
ambush by guerrillas loyal to Rob- 
ert Mugabe. 

Like nearly all white fanners, he 
built a high chain-link fence 
topped with barbed wire around 


Uphill Fight for Peasants 


the country’s leader. Can they hon- 
estly do so? 

Zimbabwe’s racial future is still 
obscure. Regardless of government 
polities, there is bound to be some 
decline in the number of whites, 
but it is hard to say where the de- 
cline will stop and which positions 
whites will then continue to occu- 
py In the economy. 

Much depends on Zimbabwe’s 
economic destiny, influenced by 
the government’s stand on private 
and foreign investment and by the 
country’s deteriorating relations 
with South Africa, its economical- 
ly powerful neighbor. If the econo- 
my prospers, whites are likely to 
stay. If a deep recession hits, they 
are much more likely to leave. 

Bui, ultimately, the multiracial 
character of Zimbabwe society 
binges on die attitudes and polities 
of Mr. Mugabe’s ruling ZANU 
party and its several factions. For 
one thing is virtually certain: Polit- 
ical power has passed irrevocably 
from the hands of a small white 
minority to those of a much larger 
black majority. 

As a foreign observer in Salis- 
bury pot it: “Whatever a policy oT 
reconciliation means, it cannot 
mean carrying on in Zimbabwe as 
before." 


(Continued from Page 5S) 

The new government has renamed 
Quota and the other 155 tribal 
trust lands in Zimbabwe as com- 
munal lands. 

The tribal trust lands or TTLs 
were originally marked out by the 
white minority government of 
Rhodesia in the 1930s, when the 
country was divided into three sep- 
arate zones for large white com- 
mercial farms, a few thousand 
small black farms oriented toward 
the market and the vast majority 
of African subsistence producers. 

White farmers were given about 
half the land, including the most 
fertile highland areas, and the 
TTLs were fashioned out of the 
other 40 million acres. 

High Density 

Chiota, with a population of 
44,000 Shona people, the largest of 
Zimbabwe's ethnic groups, has a 
density of 67 persons per square 
kilometer, about three times the 
national average for the rwnmnnal 

lands. Despite this high density, 
Chiota inhabitants are relatively 
well-off compared with most Zim- 
babwean peasants. The majority of 
family compounds in Chiota look 
well-apportioned, with cement 
blockhouses and metal roofing. 

“Farmers in Chiota these days 
are ashamed if they have only mud 
and thatch bouses," said T .amrls 
Minister Sydney Sekeramayi, a na- 
tive of Chiota. “They all insist on 
corrugated metal roofs as a bare 
minimum.” 

One reason for the relative afflu- 
ence of Chiota is its location in the 
heart of the fertile Marandellas 
district, where h is virtually sur- 
rounded by prosperous white 
farms. 

Another reason is Quota's prox- 
imity to Salisbury, which mates it 
a prime residence for salary cam- 
era working in the capital who seek 
to reinvest their savings in a farm. 
Mr. Sekeramayi described Chiota 
as one of the handfnl of these 
“commuter TTLs," easily visited 
by urbane workers over the week- 


end. One of Mrs. Emaziveyi's 
neighbors, for example, with his 
car parked in front of a rather im- 
posing bouse, turned out to be 
owner of a fleet of buses in Salis- 
bury. 

Like Zimbabwe's other commu- 
nal lands. Quota still hag its prob- 
lems. however. 

The most immediate problem in 
1980 was to repair war damage, es- 
pecially the 14 cattle-dipping sta- 
tions destroyed by guerrillas of 
ZANU (the Zimbabwe African 
National Union headed during the 
war by Mr. Mugabe). 

Fortunately, most of the 28 
schools in Chiota, plus the one 
clinic in the area, remained intact 
and continued to function during 
the wax. even though guerrillas and 
government troops played a vio- 
lent game of hide-and-seek in 
Chiota. 

With about 45,000 head of cat- 
tle, Chiota is seriously overgrazed, 
according to Leonard Muswere, 
the chief farm extension officer for 
Chiota. “In order to preserve pas- 
tureland, there should only be 
about 20.000 cattle in the area." he 
said. 

With so much of the land 
cleared for growing maize, peanuts 
and cotton, the main crops, and 
for grazing animals, there is also 
an acute shortage of wood for 
building and for cooking fuel A 
few farmers have their own small 
woodlots next to their homes, but 
these are not adequate to satisfy 
the demand for wood from Quo- 
ta’s population. 

To cope with the shortage, the 
government last year set up a nur- 
sery in Mahusekwa, the adminis- 
trative center of Chiota, to distrib- 
ute 100,000 eucalyptus seedlings to 
peasant farmers for transplanting 
into their private woodlots. 

The other problem in Chiota is 
the scarcity of land for planting 
crops. Familie s have an average of 
20 acres of land each, against a na- 
tional figure of 60 acres — and 
only a fraction of this is arable. 

— ROBERT HECOT 


his house to protect it from rocket 
attacks by the guerrillas. Two large 
guard dogs roamed around the 
grounds inside the fence. “The 
idea was that any rocket launched 
toward the house would have to 
penetrate . the fence, and that 
would detonate it, so that only the 
core of the rocket would actually 
reach the house." he explained. 

In fact. Mr. Townsends’ house 
was never attacked, although sev- 
eral of his neighbors' farms were 
raided by guerrillas. 

Vlgjlante Farces 

When the regular Rhodesian 
Army was eventually stretched too 
ihin to protect white farms, farm- 
ers in each area of the country 
formed their own vigilante forces, 
linked by short-wave radios and 

other electronic surveillance gear 
in networks that became known as 
the “agric-alcrt" system. Many 
whites, including Mr. Townsends, 
also organized their own on-farm 
militias, training their African em- 
ployees to patrol Lhe farms. 

The security fence surrounding 
Mr. Townsends’ house is still 
there, but the gates now stand 
wide open and unguarded. His on- 
farm militia has been disbanded 
except for a skeleton crew of four 
men who still walk around the 
farm premises with shotguns. Oth- 
erwise, all of the guns and ammun- 
ition so evident during the war 
have been pul away. 

Mr. Townsends believes that the 
war was fought not to end while 
domination of Zimbabwe's econo- 
my, including agriculture, but to 
end the psychological oppression 
of the while supremacist ideology. 
“The war was fought over dignity', 
not economic s tanding ," he said. 
“Africans here are living better 
than anywhere else in the conti- 
nent, but we Europeans just didn't 
consider their feelings.'' 

The end of the war has also 
brought Mr. Townsends renewed 
prosperity on his farm. With the 
government-regulated price Tor 
maiyg up by more than 40 percent 
lost year, and a record yield of 3.6 
metric tons an acre on his farm, 
Mr. Townsends has gained hand- 
somely. 

Soybeans, used chiefly as cattle 
feed in Zimbabwe, are Mr. Town- 
sends* second rainy season crop, 
grown alongside maize between 
November and April. Winter 
wheat is planted during the dry 
season after the soybeans are har- 
vested. and watered using flood ir- 
rigation from the nearby river. 

Successful Year 

He acknowledges that 1981 has 
been a highly successful year 
financially for him and for most 
white farmers, but he is quick to 
defend himself against charges of 
exploitation or “super-profits," 
saying. “Until this year, only 
about 20 percent of us made 
enough money to pay income tax- 
es." He added: “We fanners risk 
over $250,000 every year, without 
insurance. So if a few farmers 
drive around in Mercedes, it's be- 


cause we work bloody hard and 
deserve a few perks." 

The eno of the war has stabi- 
lized the labor force on Mr. Town- 
sends' farm at about J00 workers 
plus their families. During the war. 
some unpopular white farmers saw 
their laborers desert them en 
masse, while others, such as Mr. 
Townsends, had to cope with an 
influx of refugees from nearby 
peasant farming areas, where the 
fighting was most intense. 

The laborers, mostly natives of 
Malawi and Mozambique, live in 
housing that ranges from the tradi- 
tional mud and thatch hut to small 
four-room brick dwellings built bv 
Mr. Townsends. 

There is a primary school on the 
farm for the laborers' children, and 
one of the managers' wives, a 
nurse, provides them with medical 
care, but these amenities are ap- 
parently exceptional for white 
farms in Zimbabwe. Education 
Minister Dzingai Mutumbuka has 
called farm workers the most ne- 
glected citizens in the country in 
terms of school facilities. 

Mr. Townsends also runs a dry 
goods store and a butcher shop for 
laborers from his and neighboring 
farms, and says that the prices he 
charges are competitive with those 
in Salisbury and other Zim- 
babwean towns. 

Black Rule 

The final change for Mr. Town- 
sends. and perhaps the most diffi- 
cult one for most whites to adjust 
to, is the transfer of political power 
to the block majority. Surprisingly 
perhaps, he is calm and philosoph- 
ical about the change. “The answer 
now is for whites to cooperate with 
the Mugabe government and not 
to heckle them the way Van Smith 
and his people are now- doing," he 
said, “because no white group will 
ever ran this country again.” 

Like most whiles in Zimbabwe; 
Mr. Townsends admits frankly 
that he is worried by what he calls 
a “press campaign which is anti- 
white," but he believes that the 
Mugabe government will uliimatlv 
protect the white farmers. “The 
government knows that it needs us 
to feed the country and to develop 
peasant farming, by using the 
wealth from one sector to bring up 
the other." he said. 

He is also concerned by a recent 
government decision to eliminate 
special tax concessions for farmers 
by rising minimum wage levels for 
farm workers, and by the tight for- 
eign exchange situation, which pre- 
vents farmers from replacing their 
aging machinery. Two small 
bulldozers used on his farm date 
back to the early 1950s and most 
of his tractor fleet is more than 10 
years old. 

But Mr. Townsends is deter- 
mined to go mi farming in a mul- 
tiracial Zimbabwe because, he 
said, “This country is always die 
exception in Africa. I would only 
leave 21imbabwe if the government 
took me to the border by force and 
shoved me out" 

— ROBERT HECHT 
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'Holy Grail’ Book Stirs Christ Controversy 


By Mark S. Smith 

The Assod&od Press 

L ONDOfa — To call “The Holy Blood 
and the Holy Grail** controversial 
would be an understatement. 

The book, published here Monday, sug- 
gests Christ married and had a child by Maiy 
Magdalene, staged and survived his Crucifix- 
ion, and has living descendants among Euro- 
pean uoble families. 

“Academically absurd,” said Anglican 
Bishop Hugh w. Montefiore of Birmingham. 
“It’s worthless, (it contains) howler after 
bowler.” 

14 Absolutely obnoxious,” said the Duke of 
Devonshire who, according to the book, is 
one of Jesus' descendants. 

The derision is inevitable, says writer and 
filmmaker Henry Lincoln, SI. “We've been 
expecting it"' 

Lincoln, a Briton* and his co-authors, 
Richard Leigh, 39, a U.S. novelist, and Mi- 
chad Baigent, 34, a New Zealander, spent 
more than 10 years researching the book. 

In the book, published by Jonathan Cape, 
the authors say their version of events “is a 
plausible hypothesis which makes coherent 
sense. ... It constitutes a more likely ac- 
count than any we have encountered of 
events and personages which, 2,000 years 
ago, imprinted themselves on Western con- 
sciousness.” 


Medieval Documents Cited 


Research began with Lincoln’s preparation 
of a 1972 British Broadcasting Carp, docu- 
mentary on a 19th-century French priest, 
Berenger Sauniere. 

The cleric reputedly amassed great wealth 
after discovering and deciphering four parch- 
ments hidden in a hollow pillar of his church 
at Rennes-le-Chateau, a hilltop village in the 
south of France. 

The authors say they have discovered 
those parchments, or facsimiles, still exist 
and disclose the existence of a secret society 
called the Prieure de Sion, founded in the 
,11th century at the start of the Crusades. Its 
aim was to guard the Holy OraQ — accord- 
ing to medieval legend, the cup used by Jesus 
at the Last Supper. 

The authors dawn the society remains ac- 
tive, and that its adherents over the years in- 
cluded Isaac Newton,Andre Malraax, Victor 


Hugo, Gaude Debussy and Charles de 
Gaulle. 

According to the authors, the words “Holy 
Grain are a mistranslation of early French 
words for “royal blood,*' and the true pur- 
pose of Frieurl de Sion is to protect alleged 
royal descendants of Jesus and prepare the 
way for their accession to world power. 

To bolster their description of the society, 
they provide several chapters of scholarly ref- 
erences from legends, romances, paintings, 
documents and the Bible. 

All this is controversial enough, but author 
Leigh said it led the three to re-examine the 
conventional interpretations of the New Tes- 
tament. That study led them to propound a 
“hypothesis” that: 

« Jesus literally had a claim to being 
“King of the Jews” and was descended from 
the royal house of the Israelite King David. 

• He married Mary Magdalene and had at 
least one child by her. 

• He and sympathizers staged his Crud- 
fnrioa and Resurrection and he survived into 
old age somewhere outside the Holy Land. 

• Mary Magdalene and her offspring 
made thear way to southern France — then 
Roman-ruled GaoL 

• Jesus' bloodline has mixed with that of 
the Franks and started the Merovingian dy- 
nasty of the early Middle Ages. 

• The Merovingian line extends into the 
modern noble houses of Europe, so Jesus' 
descendants are alive today. 

The book’s contentions have met a relig- 
ious firestorm. 

“It is a sign of the degeneracy of our times 
that a publisher like Jonathan Cape should 
take this book.” said Bishop Montefiore. 

Montefiore catalogs what he calls 79 
“instances . . . of gross errors, vital omis- 
sions, gravely misleading statements or the 


Speaking Tor the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Rev. John Crowley, private secretary to 
Cardinal Basil Hume, said: “The thesis is in- 
credible in the most literal sense.” 

In the book's last chapter, the authors say: 
“We are wdl aware, of course, that our re- 
search has led us to conclusions that, in 
many respects, are inimical to certain basic 
tenets of modem Christianity. 

“While we ourselves cannot subscribe to 
Jesus* divinity, our conclusions do not pre- 
dude others from doing so. Quite simply, 
there is no reason why Jesus could not have 
married and fathered children, while still re- 
taining his divinity.” 

The authors say they are merely mal ti n g 
reasonable suppositions based on careful re- 
search and new evidence. They add that se- 
rious work on medieval history has been ob- 
scured by the furor over thdr conclusions. 

But even the conclusions, contends Lin- 
coln, are reasonable. 

He asks: “Is it more plausible that a man 
should be married and have children, or that 
he should be bom of a virgin, attended by 
choirs of angels, walk on water and rise from 
the grave?” 

Leigh has a PhD. from the State Universi- 
ty of New York and has lectured in history. 
Lincoln is a documentary prodneer. Baigent 
has a degree in psychology and has done ex- 
tensive research on the Knights Templar , the 
medieval organization which the book says 
was secretly run by Prieure de Sion. 

Revival of Old Theories 


Another Anglican, Bishop Mervyn Stock- 
wood, was even less reserved. “Let them 
write a second book suggesting that Caesar 
married Boadicea and that the offspring is 
Ian Pauley.” he was quoted by The Times of 
London as saying. 

“It wffl upset a great many people: . . . 
Good, honest Christian folk,” said the Duke 
of Devonshire who, according to the book, is 
one of Jesus’ descendants because he is des- 
cended from the Merovin gian Icings. 


The suggestion that the Crucifixion and 
Resurrection were staged are ancient charges. 
Even the book of Matthew mentions such ac- 
cusations, and the theory was revived in a 
book published some years ago “The 
Passover Plot” 

The theory that Jesus married has been 
raised, merely as a possibility, by a few se- 
rious Bible scholars, including Wiffi am E. 
Phipps in a book several years ago called, 
“Was Jesus Married?” 

In Jesus’ time, young men were expected 
to many by 18, wrote Phipps, head of the 
religion department at Davis and Elkins Col- 
lege in West Virginia. He also noted that 
nothin is known of the yeais between Jesus' 
childhood and the start of bis ministry in his 
30s. 


Ornella Midi Lights Up ' Tales of Madness 9 


By Thomas Quinn Curtiss 

Inlanalional Herald Tribune 
TJARIS — Ornella Mud, the 
1 most beautiful girl that the 
films have recently revealed, 
lights up, as far as posable, Marco 
Ferrerfs latest murky endeavor, 
“Stone <fi onfinaria foffia” (Tales 
of Common Madness, billed here 
as “Conte de la folie ordinaire 1 ’) 
on its interminable trek through 
the sewers of rock-age subculture. 
Some of it was shot on location in 
the Los Angeles slums and some of 
it in Rome studios, but it is an Ital- 
ian reflection on a lowly American 
lifestyle, already stale. 

It purports to be based on the 
biography of a Beat generation fig- 
ure, a compulsive, convulsive al- 
coholic. Distressed at the state of 
everything, be wanders aimlessly, 
spasmodically jotting down his 
“ideas” and reciting them to audi- 
ences of benumbed hippies. As the 
type and the milieu have been dep- 
icted so frequently in the past, Fer- 
reri’s belated account hints of a 
visit to the old movies of the 1960s. 
He seeks to disguise this familiari- 
ty with strenuous injections of ex- 
travagant eroticism, winch lends 
the proceedings a skin-flick com- 
plexion. The result is a lumbering 
muddle, atremble at times from 
the violent shock treatment 

Its centerpiece is the protagon- 
ist’s encounter with a call gir) of a 
sleazy bar and her passionate sur- 
render to him. A masochist in need 
of urgent psychiatric care, her de- 
votion to him leads her to suicide. 
Muti undertakes the unlikely role 
— making it doubly improbable — 
and plays it with such nuance, 
grace and skill that the fantastic 
character holds one rapt. Ben Gaz- 
zarn as the world-weary hippie 
strives earnestly to be as repulsive 
as possible, but it is her presence 
that is the film's consoling asset 
Here she shines in the darkness of 
a tawdry, overwrought melodrama. 
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Oniefla Muti and Ben Gazzara in “Tales of Common Madness.* 


She should have more appropriate 
material. 
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Michel Soutteris “L’Amonr des 
femmes,” a title that conjures up 
visions of Casanova’s memoirs, is a 
Swiss film relating the drab exis- 
tences of three befriended men 
who portentously teU one another 
their problems, their aspirations 
and their experiences — real and 
imagined — with die fair sex. Idl- 
ing about a bar, they make the ac- 
quaintance of another lackluster 
wretch, something of a braggart 
and mytho maniac. Among the re - 
selves they question the veracity of 
his boasts. As he has informed 
them that he umpires football 
games they travel to see a match — 
and there he is on duty! 

Long passages are devoted to 
auto rides through the Swiss coun- 
uyride. Whim a director is stymied 
by a blank spot in his script he in- 
evitably bundles his characters 
into a car and takes them for a 
spin. The dodge by now must be 
transparent. 


spark of drama is masting. Every- 
thing is cautiously execu t ed and 
there are no accidents, but who 
ever heard of a mud-turtle having 
an accident? 


tions, the last gift evidently inherit- 
ed from her tncky papa. 

This comic caper is of 


Yves Montand, fresh from his 
triumphant return to the music- 
hall stage, is back on the screen in 
To at feu, tout flaatme,” in Much 
he impersonates a wayward father, 
a jovial gambler who is rescued 
from bis sad associates by his ener- 
getic daughter. During Jus long ab- 
sences, she keeps the home fires 
burning, manages the family’s af- 
fairs and gives expert advice to 
cabinet ministers on trade negpta- 


cut and its realization is of like 
mediocrity. There are the expected 
household troubles, an old grand- 
mother who constantly collapses 
and a younger daughter beginning 
to take an increasing interest in 
boys. To relieve the monotony 
there is the elder daughter turning 
tiie tide at economic conferences 
and Montand bring his genial seif. 
It is not a one-man show, but one 
noshes it was. He sings but one 
song in his new movie, but he is 
always good company, lifting the 
routine scenario here out of the rut 
with his merry co mp or tm ent 


Study of German Declining 
At Universities in the U.S. 


By Samuel Weiss 

Net* York Times Service 


YOIUC — Fifteen years 


The acting, competent enough, 
is in the slow, somber key of the 
non-event narrative. Te chn i cal ly, 
histrionically and directoriaUy al 1 
is in order. Only the necessary 
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ago. Columbia University’s 
Goman department was thriving. 
It had more than 50 graduate stu- 
dents and turned out at least half a 
dozen PhTXs a year. Faculty mem- 
bers such as Did wig Kahn were 
regularly malting significant schol- 
arly contributions to the study of 
19th-century German literature 
Today, the department has only 
six doctoral students, and last year 
it failed to generate a tingle PhD. 
There are only a few undergradu- 
ate majors, and the three tenured 
and four non tenured faculty mem- 
bers — half the department's 
strength in the 1960s — spend 
most of their time teaching “ser- 
vice courses” to a diminishing 
number of students fulfilling their 
foreign language requirement. 

The situation at Columbia is a 
prominent example of German’s 
sharp decline as an academic disci- 
pline at institutions around the 
country. The problem has been at- 
tributed by German scholars to 
demographic changes, the general 
drop m the study of foreign lan- 
guages, and an apparent failure to 
make the subject relevant to a new 
generation of students 
Recently. Theodore Ziolfcowsfci, 
a leading German scholar, said, 
“There is a very great danger that 
unless we start waiting up to the 
realities and bro adening the disci- 
pline’s appeal, German could well 


be reduced at a great many institu- 
tions to the level of a service de- 
partment that engages only in ele- 
mentary language instruction.” 

Scores of colleges have stopped 
teaching German; some nave 
merged their German programs 
into comparative literature depart- 
ments, and the Educational Test- 
ing Service is planning to discon- 
tinue it as part of the Graduate 
Record Examinations. Only about 
half of the new PhJDx are able to 
find college-level teaching posi- 
tions, a problem throughout the 
humanities. 

Before World War L German 
was the leading foreign languggt 


studied in the United States, large- 
ly because of the prominence of 
German scientists, philosophers 
and other scholars. Its popularity 
fell shaipty after the United States 
entered Wodd War I m 1917 and 
suffered stfli further after World 

War IL As a result of a new em- 
phasis on foreign languages after 
the Russians launched Sputnik in 
1957, enrollments in German 
courses rose quickly at both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels, 
from 146,1 10 in I960 to 216.263 in 
1968, according to the Modern 
Language Association. 

Since then, overall enrollment 
has dropped, to 126,910 in 1980, 
and one MLA survey shows that 
from 1974 to 1977, 150 colleges 
discontinued German. About half 
of tire 70 institutions listed as 
granting a doctorate failed to pro- 
duce any graduates at all last year. 
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BUSINESS NEWS BRIEFS 

Libya Reportedly Purchases Exxon Interests 


Oil Producers Reduce Deposits in U,S. Ranks 


The Aaocktted Press 

NEW YORK — Exxon, which last November said it was withdrawing 
from its Libyan oil and gas operations, has been paid $95 nrilbon for its 
properties by Libya, industry sources said Monday. 

The compensation is 528 million under the estimated hnnir value of 
Exxon’s Libyan properties. The sources placed the book value of Exx- 
on s four Libyan cal concessions, pipelines, a gas liquefaction plant and a 
small refinery at $123 million. Exxon declined to confirm the figures. 


MEPC to Raise £62*3 Million in Rights Issue 


nancrj 

LO ”?S N — MEPC Ltd, a property development and realty compa- 
ny, said Tuesday that it plans to raise about millirm through an 
Un ^ rWnnfi ° rights issue of 34.2 milKn n ordinary shares at 188 pence 


Holders will be offered one new ordinary share for every five hdd. and 
onefor every £1630 nominal amount of MEPC 63-pereeni loan stock. 

Tne company said it plans at least to m»fnraiT> jtj ordinary dividend 
“ the enlarged capital. It paid dividends totaling 6 J pence a share in 
the year ended Sept. 30, up from 5.75 pence the previous year. 

GE Reports Advance in Solar Collectors 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y. — General Electric Co. Mid Tuesday h had 
developed a solar collector that promises to be highly effective, even in 
cloudy weather. 

It said tests of the device, which is still in the laboratory stages, mdj - 
cam it can collect up to three times more solar hea t daring a northern 
U& winter than comparable flat plate collectors. Combined with this 
efficiency, GE said, is the expected low cost, which could have a minor 
impact on the economics of solar heating. 

GE said the new collector can also be used for summer cooling. Tests 
indicate that it can m ai n tain the high temperatures required to operate 
absorption-type air conditioners. 


By Steven Ractner 

New York TimaSmke ' 

LONDON — Oil-exporting countries have 
significantly reduced their deposits in U.S. 
banks at a time when their overall foreign 
holdings have risen sharply. 

Experts h ere and in the United States say 
the trend shows no sign erf reversing. The 
shift, they say, partly reflects continuing con- 
cern about the U.S. freeze of Iranian assets 
in late 1979, as wefl as a variety of other 
investment considerations. 

In a sharp departure from past practice, 
members of the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries cut their deposits in 

U.S. banks, including foreign branches, by 
$2.9 billion between Jan. 1, 1980, and Sept. 
30, 1981, and added S49.4 billion to holdings 
in foreign institutions, according to Genres 

compiled by the Bank of England and the 

Federal Reserve in Washington. 

“There’s no doubt that American banks 
lost some funds as a result of the Iranian 
affair,” said Alan Moore, treasurer of Lloyds 
Bank International and formerly director 
general of the Bahrain Monetary Agency. 
“The actions of the U.S. government caused 
a ripple throughout OPEC and encouraged a 
tendency to diversify.” 

Perhaps as a further consequence, bankers 
here are convinced that the OPEC members 


have made large unreported deposits with 
banks outride Britain and the United States 


banks outride Britain and the United States 
where government disclosure requirements 
are not so strict. 

In addition, the members are believed to 
be increasing their use of fiduciaries, particu- 
larly in Switzerland, as middlemen in depo- 
sits. For these and other reasons, U.K. and 
UJS. authorities have been unable to track a 
growing proportion of the OPEC money. 

The switch from U.S. banks does not 
mean that the oil exporters have been aban- 
doning the dollar. According to figures col- 
lected by the Bank for International Settle- 
ments in Basel, Switzerland, the 13 nations 
are continuing to increase their proportion 
of nondollar assets, but gradually. 

Nor have the OPEC states moved away 
from the United States altogether. In partic- 
ular, their holdings of Treasury bills, notes 
and bonds increased by $17.8 hill in n in the 
21-month period beginning Jan. 1, 1980. Un- 
less physical possession of the certificates 
was taken, which is not common for govern- 
ments, these assets would be subject to a 
freeze like the one imposed on Iran. 

Sharif Ghalib, Mideast economist at 
Chase Manhattan Bank in New York, sug- 
gested that these investments “were 
perceived to be less ‘freezable’ than bank de- 
posits.” In addition, he said that OPEC 


countries responded to the Iranian freeze in 
various ways. In particular, Saudi Arabia 
continued to make hope purchases of U.S. 
government debt, he swL 

The ofl exporters have been striving to di- 
versify their investments beyond bonk depo- 
sits. Direct purchases of stocks and other 
holdings are thought to be growing rapidly. 

Nonetheless, countries with surpluses are 
making large dollar deposits with foreign 
banks rather than UB. banks, despite the 
possibility of a slightly lower return. Many 
of these foreign banks cannot easily lend 


Coca-Cola Makes Offer 
For Columbia Pictures 


_ Dtspa ^ c ^ 3 „ Later this year, it is scheduled to 
NEW YORK — Coca-Cola release a $40- million Hollvwood 
reached an agreement to acquire production of the long-running 
Columbia Pictures Industries in a Broadway plav "Annie." One ana- 
transaction worth about $750 mil- Jyst speculated that Coca-Cola, an- 


such large quantities or dollars so they de- 
posit than with U.S, banks. For the OPEC 


posit them with U.S. banks. For the OPEC 
members, the advantage is that a freeze simi- 
lar to the one imposed on Iran in 1979 would 
not affect these interbank deposits. 

“They are much more HkeJy now to invest 
in the United States through intermediaries," 
said Robert Carswdi, who managed the Ira- 
nian freeze as deputy Treasury secretary. "If 
you were they, that’s how you’d react.” 


lion, the two companies an- 
nounced Tuesday. 

Acquisition of the film company 
is Coca-Cola’s first major purchase 
under Roberto O. Goizueta, who 
became chairman last March and 
indicated that he would diversify 
Coke into new fidds. 

Under the pact, Columbia 
stockholders will receive 1.2 Coca- 
Cola shares plus $32,623 cash for 
each share, subject to certain limit- 


ed rights to elect to receive all cash 
or all stock. Columbia had 10.S 


or ail stock. Columbia had 10.S 
million fully diluted shares out- 
standing on June 27, 1981. ’ 


Another factor discouraging OPEC depo- 
ts in UJL banks has continuing public 


sits in UJL banks has b *** 1 continuing public 
concern in the United States about Arab in- 
vestment, which accounts for the bulk of the 
OPEC surplus. In particular, accor din g to a 
variety of experts, Arab investors have been 
upset by investigations of the investments by 
a congressional subcommittee. 


U.K. Extends Loan Guarantees to DeLorean 


LONDON — The British government said Tuesday it had extended 
loan guarantees to the DeLorean Motor Car Co. of Belfast, but an- 
nounced plans to review its relationship with the faltering company. 

Adam Butler, minister of state at the Northern Ireland Office, said in 
a written reply to a parliamentary question that the limited extension of 
a part of existing guarantees does not constitute nrfrittinnai Knap ra- for 
the project. The new guarantees are for up to £10 million until May 31 
and £5 million from June I until Aug. 31. 

Since 1978, Britain has granted £28 million lent £6.7 million to 
DeLorean, while the Northern Ireland Development Agency subscribed 
an additional £17.8 million for preference shar es in the company. The 
British government also has representation on its board. 

Soviet OU Production Near Goal m * 81 

Retain 


U.S. Utility Sets Straight Dollar Bond 


Retaers 

LONDON — Arizona Public 
Service Co. is raising $50 Bullion 
through a seven-year Eurobond, 
the first traditional coupon issue in 
U.S. dollars since before Christ- 
mas, lead manager Credit Suisse 
Hist Boston stud Tuesday. 

Issued in the name of APS 
Finance Co. NV. the fully guaran- 
teed issue conies an indicated 
coupon of 16M percent with pric- 


is floating a $300 milli on, 12-year 
zero-coupon bond. The paper will 
be sold at $185 for each $1,000 cer- 
tificate to yield 15.10 percent, lead 
manag er Credit Suisse-First Bos- 
ton said.' 


Also on offer is a lSO-mBEou 
DM issue for Pemex. The eigjht- 
year paper is expected to cany a 
coupon of 11 percent, lead matut- 
ger Commerzbank said Tuesday. 


iug expected at par. Final toms 
will be set next Tuesday. 


will be set next Tuesday. 

Du Pont Overseas Capital NV is 
offering $300 million of right-year 
ziero-coupon paper priced at $339 


for each nominally valued $ 1,000 
certificate to yield 14.48 percent 


certificate to yield 14.48 percent. 
Morgan Stanley and Nikko Securi- 
ties are managing this issue. 

J.C. Penney Global Finance NV 


COMPANY REPORTS 

Revenue and profits, in milKons, are in load currencies unless otherwise indicated 


United States 

Bankers Trust New York 
4tti Quor. W*1 

Oper. Net 57-1 

Per Shore 2JJ5 

Not Income 5*-" 

Per Shone 7M 

Year ™ 

Oper. Net IfU 

Per Share 

Net income 

Per Share 


Manufacturers Hanover 


Bendix 

1st Quor. 1WJ 

Revenue UK* 

Pro"* “fS? 

Per Share 

Caterpillar Tractor 


ethUuar. 

Revenue 

Profits 

Per Share... 
Year 

Revenue 

Profits 

Per Shore... 


«th Quar. 

lttl 

1980 

Oaer. Net— 

709 

39.5 

Per Share 

2J09 

178 

Net Income 

tAJ 

5A9 

Per Share.- 

JJH 

171 

Year 

1981 

1980 

Oper. Not 

25*5 

2302 

Per Share 

741 

4.71 

Net Income...—. 

252.1 . 

22£L5 

Per Share 

7.48 

4 XT 

Ohio Edison * 


4th Quar. 

1911 

1980 

Revenue — 

340.1 

2733 

Profits 

584 , 

30-2 

Per Share..: 

046 

032 

Year 

ran 

1981 

Revenue — 

1370. 

1,080- 

Profits 

1S3L0 

1357 

Per Share 

- 1980 results restated. 

8.10 

1-52 

own 
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4th Quar. 

1981 

1988 


Citicorp 

4th Quar. J, 5 ?! 

Oper. Net 2 J 7 j“ 

Per Share 

Per Shore 

Year l«' 

OPer. Net 5SW 

Per Shore 

Net income 53' 

Per Shore 

Digital Equipment 
2nd Quar. "JJ 

Revenue '“5 

Profits *■= 

Por Share 

1st Half W® 1 

Revenue 

Profits 1B *“ 

Per Share 3JV 

First Chicago 

Mh Annr. 1t81 


Revenue 

Profits 

Per Shore.... 
Year 

Revenue. 

Profits 

Per Share — 


<m Quar. 

oper. Net. 

Per Share 

Net income 

per Share 

Year 

Oper. Net. 

Per Share. ...... .. 

Net Income 

Per Share 


Security Pacific 


«h Quor. 

Oww.Nct 

Per Shore 

Net income ri. 

Per Share 

Year 

OMfr.Net 

Per Share — jg 

Net income 

Per Share 

First National Boston 
4th Quar. 

OPer. Net JtJ 

Net income....... rr. 

Por Share 

Yeor V?! 

OP«r. Net 

Per Share V? 

Net income 

Per Shore... 


3rd Quar. 

Revenue 

prattis 

Per Shore... 
f months 

Revenue 

profits 

Per Shore... 


General Foods 


WEEK3Y NOTIFICATION 
COMPTRENDII 
A MANAGED _ 

COMMODITY ACCOUNT. 

Equity on 
January I, 1981: 
$ 100 , 000.00 
Equity on 
Jcrtuary 14 , 1982: 

$242,722.03 
after all charges 

For nftxmattoncafl orwraefeyol 
Frazier, or fan Somervae, T<li> MAN- 

Trend Analysis arriP»ygo6o»anoga- 

mert. Inc, Wafi Street Ptera. N^York. 
i NewYOfk 10005,(212)269-1041. 

| TELEX BHi 667173 UW. 

TAPMANteawholtyc wnedsri MBfliflfyof | 

Balfour, MadaiM International LTD. 
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Suzuki Says 
Trade Issue 
Will Persist 


NYSE Prices Follow Bonds os Rally Fizzles 


MOSCOW — The Soviet Union produced 12.18 million bands of oil a 
day last year, slightly off its target of 123. milli on barrels a day. Radio 
Moscow reported Tuesday. 

Output by the world’s biggest producer was up just 1 percent from 
V*80. The radio quoted the Ministry of Petroleum Industry as saying the 


uuiput qy tne world s biggest producer was up just l percent tram 
Y>80. The radio quoted the Ministry of Petroleum Industry as saying the 
increase resulted from opening new Grids in Western Siberia. The repeat 
also said that the Soviet Union produced 16.4 trillion cubic feet of natu- 
ral gas, exceeding its target by 1.6 percent 
Deliveries to the Communist Comecon trading bloc totaled 1.6 milli on 
barrels a day last year, unchanged from 1 980. the report added. 


In the Deustche mark sector, the 
European Investment Bank is rais- 
ing 250 million DM marks through 
a two- tranche issue both priced at 
par and bearing a coupon of 10 
percent, market sources in Frank- 
furt said. The first tranche is 150 
million DM for seven years, the 
second is 100 million DM for 10 
years. 


From Agency Dispatches 

TOKYO — Premier Zenko 
Suzuki said Tuesday that Japan’s 
trade friction with the United 
States and Western Europe was 
the biggest issue facing his govern- 
ment this year, but that be did not 
expect a prompt solution. 

He told a news conference that 
his cabinet, which was shuffled in 
November, was exerting every ef- 
fort to solve the problem and is 
seeking early action by parliament 
cm measures to reduce tariffs and 
other barriers to imports. 

He said (he steps would be 
ready by the end of this month, 
a dding that his government want- 
ed to have them cleared by the par- 
liamentary session that opens 
Monday. 

Japan’s trade minister. Shin taro 
Abe, was warned in meetings with 
US. officials in Washington Mon- 
day that protectionist pressures 
were building in the United States. 
Secretary of State Alexander M. 
Haig Jr. told Mr. Abe that immedi- 
ate action was needed to trim Ja- 
pan’s trade surplus. 

But Mr. Suzuki expressed doubt 
that the the trade imbalances , 
would be solved soon even if the 
government’s program is adopted 
quickly. The fundamental of 
die trade friction resides in such 
problems as rampant inflation and 
unemployment in industrialized 
nations, he said. 

At the same time, Mr. Suzuki 
enlled cm Washington to make 
greater export efforts and to per- 
mit shipments of Alaskan crude oil 
to Japan. 


From Agency Dispatches 

NEW YORK — New York 
Stock Exchange prices moved in 
step with bonds and closed lower 
Tuesday as a rally in both markets 
exhausted itself early in the day. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age finished off about 7.71 points 
at 847.41 despite a gain of 3.50 
points in the first hour of trading. 
Declines led advances by almost 
nine to five and volume rose to 45 
million shares, up slightly from 
Monday. 

"Witnont help from the bond 
market, stocks are going to keep 


Columbia Pictures soared 20% 
to 6214 after agreeing to a takeover 
offer from Coca-Cola. Outlet Co„ 
which is in a pact to be acquired 
by Columbia, jumped six to 43. 
Coke fell 2*A to 32L 
Blue Chip stocks fared poorly 
after outperforming the market 
Monday. Volume leader IBM 
dropped one to 60%, Union Car- 
bide one to 46%, Kodak 1% to 70 
and United Technologies one to 
38%. 

In the news background. Presi- 
dent Reagan told an afternoon 


news conference that businessmen 
were not showing faith in his eco- 
nomic program because they were 
waiting to see what the Fed would 
do in a scenario of deepening re- 
cession. reduced inflation and 


higher borrowing rates. 
He said his urogram 


He said his program’s 
eventually will help busin 


s tax cuts 
ness. 


Great Western Deal 


In other corporate news, Walter 
E. Heller International Corp. said 


market, stories are going to keep 

dropping,” Hildegarde Zagorski of o j. n 

Bache Group said, adding that the J€UUttS DUV iW OTB 

market will probably continue its _ n v 

lackluster performance until it JoZMUWSP BOituS 

tests the industrial average's Sep- 

t ember low of 824. TOKYO — The Finance ML 

Analysis said the strength in the tty has sold 20 bflh'on yen (! 


a special write-off against problem 
loans in its UiT commercial 


loans in 
finance c 


i. commercial 
will result in 


TOKYO — The Finance Minis- 
try has sold 20 billion yen (S89 


bond market disappeared after million) of newly-issued 
news that U.S. housing starts rose bonds bearing a coupon of 13 per- 


13.3 percent in December. Inves- 
tors are nervous that an expansion 
in housing demand will place up- 
ward pressure on interest rates. 

Fears of higher interest rates 
gained momentum from a rise in 
the federal funds rate, the fee 
banks charge for lending reserves 
to one another, to a high of 13% 
from Monday’s close of 13%. 


Delors Asks U.S. 
to Intervene in 
Exchange Marts 


cent to the Saudi Arabian Mone- 
tary .Agency, securities sources 
said Tuesday. 

This was the thud sale of medi- 
um- term nattonal bonds to SAMA, 
after 20 bflHon yen of three-year 
bands last September and another 
20 hjlb on yen of three-year bends 
in October, they said. 

In Frankfurt, m eanwhi le, West 
German domestic bond prices rose 
an rumors of a new pact under 
winch Saudi Arabia would lend 
funds to the West German govern- 
ment, dealers said. 


finance company will result in 
1981 earnings of S23 milli on, or 
$1.85 a share, down from $43 mil- 
lion, or $3.61 a share, in 1980. Hel- 
ler said the one-time pretax charge 
will be $78 million. 

McDonnell Douglas Corp.'s 
McDonnell Douglas Services Inc. 
was awarded a $5163 million con- 
tract by the Air Force for mainte- 
nance and t raining in support of 
the sale of 62 F15 aircraft to Saudi 
Arabia, the Defense Department 
said. 

Great Western Financial Corp 
said it agreed to acquire Northern 
California Savings & Loan Associ- 
ation by maging it with Great 
Western Savings. Terms call for a 
share-for-share exchange of North- 
ern California stock for Great 
Western financial stock. Northern 
California has 5.1 million shares 
outstanding and Great Western 
22.6 million. 


standing on June 27, 1981. 

The firms said the amount to be 
received by a Columbia sharehold- 
er who chooses all cash or aQ stock 
will be based on a future market 
price of Coca-Cola’s stock. Coca- 
Cola will not be obligated in any 
case to issue more than about 
12384,000 shares or pay more 
than about $336.69 million'in cash. 

Coca-Cola’s stock closed Mon- 
day on the New York Stock Ex- 
change at 34% and Columbia’s 
slock closed at 41%. When trading 
opened Tuesday Columbia stock 
jumped 21% points to 63%, while 
Coke shares dropped 2 to 32%. 

As the U.S. market for soft 
drinks has leveled off, Coca-Cola 
has diversified into such fields as 
ocean fanning and orange groves, 
but the acquisition or Columbia is 
its first venture into entertainment. 

Columbia has been among the 
more successful motion picture 
companies in recent years. Its 
more prominent feature films haw 
included “Kramer vs. Kramer,” 
“Stir Crazy,’’ “Only When I 
Laugh,” and “Stripes.” 


uci paring great success for the 
Film, rinwd the offer for Columbia 
to capitalize on the anticipated 
popular appeal of the film. 

In addition to films, the expand- 
ing field of home entertainment, 
including pay television and video 
cassettes, has markedly enhanced 
the value of Columbia's library' of 
more than 3,000 movies and 
10,000 television programs. 

Columbia’s principal sharehold- 
ers include Allen & Co. Inc., a 
closely held investment concern 
whose chairman. Herbert Allen, is 
Columbia's c hairman, with 63 
percent; American Financial 
Corp., the financial bolding com- 
pany that was turned private last 
year by Carl H. Lindner, its chair- 
man, with slightly less than 5 per- 
cent; General Cinema Coro., 
which has 5.4 percent, and the 
Redstone family, which controls 
Genera] Cinema and recently ac- 
quired 93 percent of Columbia. 


Personal Income 
Shows Slight Rise 


The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Personal in- 
come in the United States rose just 
03 percent in December, the 
smallest gain in nearly two years, 
the government reported Tuesday. 

The last time personal income 
rose less than 03 percent was in 
April, 1980. 

Personal income rose 113 per- 
cent for all of 1981, up slightly 
from the 11.1 percent of 1980. 


CURRENCY RATES 


Interbank exchange rates for Jan. 19, 1982, excluding bank service charges. 
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Auto Exports 


Meanwhile, Japan's two biggest 
automakers said their exports 
dropped in 1981 because of limits 
on sales to some countries and the 
world recession. 

Toyota said its exports fell 4 
percent to 1.72 million vehiries. 
The decline was the first far Toyo- 
ta in three years. 

Nissan, maker of Datsucs, said 
its exports declined 2 percent to 
1.44 million, marking the first de- 
crease in nine years. 

Toyota said it was able to meet 
an export target for 1981 of 1.7 
millio n vehicles by putting more 
effort into sales to developing re- 
gions such as Africa. 

Toyota's shipments to the Unit- 
ed Stales dropped 2 percent and 
Nissan’s 03 percent, while sales to 
the EEC feQ 17 percent and 8 per- 
cent respectively. 


Reuter? 

PARIS — Foreign exchange 
markets would be more reasonable 
and less hazardous if the United 
States indicated it was ready to in- 
tervene if the movements of the 
dollar appeared excessive, France’s 
finance minister. Jacques Delors. 
said Tuesday. 

Mr. Delors told a press lunch- 
eon that exchange markets would 
also be helped if the United States 
published a commentary with its 
weekly money supply figures ex- 
plaining the factors affecting them. 

He said be explained these 
points of view to U.S. Treasury 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only 


Tradinvest Purchasing Company Limited, Bermuda 


£150,000,000 

Acceptance Credit Facility 


points of view to U.S. Treasury 
Secretary Donald Regan during a 


meeting near here last Sunday of 
finance ministers from the group 
of five major industrial countries, 
the United States, France, West 
Germany, Japan and Britain. 


guaranteed by 


Snam S.p.A. 


French December Reserves 


Ream 

PARIS — France's oEHcial 
reserves of gold and foreign cur- 
rency fell 123 billion francs ($2.13 
billion) m December to 316 billion 
francs, the Economics Ministry 
said Tuesday. 


Tittle Precautions’ 

Mr. Delors said members of the 
European Monetary System had 
continued dose cooperation Mon- 
day when the dollar rose strongly 
against most European currencies 
but he added that this cooperation 
was not enough on its own. “Tf 
these two little precautions I have 
outlined could be taken we should 
all live better.” be said. 

In currency trading Tuesday, the 
dollar closed in , New York at 
23010 Deutsche marks, compared 
V 0 th an opening 23930 and Mon- 
day’s dose of 23920. Dealers said 
central bank intervention again 
H mi led the dollar's gams. 


managed by 


S. G. Warburg & Co. Ltd. 


Soditic International S. A. 


Allied Irish Investment Bank Limited 


Banque de l’lndochine et de Suez Bare 

(London Branch) 

Commerzbank Aktiengesellschaft 

(London Branch) 

Soci&te Generate Standi 

(London Branch) 

The Sumitomo Bank, Limited 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N. V. 

(London Branch) 

Barclays Merchant Bank Limited 


The Sanwa Bank, Limited 


Standard Chartered Bank Limited 



provided by 


The Sumitomo Bank, Limited 


The Sanwa Bank, Limited 


Commerzbank Aktiengesellschaft 
(London Branch) 

Standard Chartered Bank Limited 


Europe’s leading management and 

charter company for business jets. 

jpjrjifjirjE -tier s&jmcjFs 

8058 Zurich Airport Tel. i -8142002 24hrs_ Telex 59 820 pjet ch 


Allied Irish Investment Bank Limited 


Barclays Bank Group 

Central Trustee Savings Bank Ltd. 

Williams & Glyn's Bank Limited 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 
(London Branch) 

Banque de l'lndochine et de Suez 
(London Branch) 

The Mitsui Trust and Banking Company Limited 


The Yasuda Trust and Banking Company 
Limited 


Bank fur Gememwirtschaft Aktiengesellschaft 


Society Generate 

(London Branch) 

Australia and New Zealand Banking Group 
Limited 

Bank of New Zealand 


Wo offer term dapodt accounts which 
product maximum interest white at the 
some lima giving flaxfeaity of chain 
and absolute security for your money. 
KmP what you hem earned and beat 
inflation with th e following interest rates. 
GUARANTEE). 


NET RETURN 

deposit equivalent 


• Minimum deposit equivalent 
£500. 

• Withdrawals in any amount con be ef- 
fected on maturity of flic agreed notice. 

a Interest paid or credited yearly. 

• Amounts quoted are based on 1 year 
fixed time deposit*. 

• AU interest pedd is net and without de- 
ductions (foxes, etc.) at source. 

• All transactions con fi daafial. 

■ Deposits are unoond$ono8y guo r on tee d. 

VM-Mv to Manager for hither i n formation. 


MUM (to.) 17 % 

PESETA (Spm) 1 5 , 25 % 
DOUMpu.) 15 % 

STERLING (£) 15 , 75 % 

RANCpM) 18 , 25 % 
MARK (DMidi) 12 , 75 % 
BANCltoM 9,5 % 


Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 

(London Branch) 

Credit Industxiel et Commercial 

(London Branch) 

Giindlays Bank Limited 


The Chuo Trust and Banking Company Limited 
Gray Dawes Bank Limited 


Guinness Mahon & Co. Limited 


The Hokkaido Takushoku Bank, Limited 


Swiss Bank Corporation 


Hie Mitsubishi Trust and Banking Corporation 
S. G. Warburg & Co. Ltd. 


flroBi BaaUfaaSecMy 


Agent Bank 

S. G. Warburg & Co. Ltd. 


, MX Box W3 - (Ante 
TeL- 7254*. Taiuc 22*7 SIMM GK 


December 1981 
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Nationwide Trading Qosin 

Tables include the uatioowide prices op to the dosing cm 


12 Month Stock _ 
High tow D*% m * Yto - 


P/E lt»*. High law Qoat.Oow 


cww 

. (h QtM pr*v 

HrtMlDlS^tn JVW.P/C LOwQlioLCto. 


HhTiSIi w£*Ui » VM. P/1 tm MW Um C 5SSt.SSJ 


35% an* Lubra *i.M 
17% rafcuirtTS i.w 
171*. 12(4 Lukons /l 


ajii 400 W* 32 W-l 
M l IS 12% If* JJ 

u 6 12 12% in* »*■" *0 


oubo 

(SnuSiA^in sYM.p/EiS&HWii^oSt.aS 


£»£% S YkJ. P/E w&. H* uwoSt.eiS 


Ditto 

HMo^tn sYRLP/e 1& High LawS&ClSS 


3M 18ft ME I 


(Continued from Page 8) 


9* Hecks 9 J4 
9*HeCIM 9 

in* Mama *Ma 
23ft Helm * 1 M 

TlH HelenC 
17% Hcllrlnt U0 
29% HetalP .28 
19% Herein W 
23% Hantiv l.n 
5* Hesston JO 
26%Heublhi 2 
08 HewlP a 2* 
18V* Hexcoi 40 
nhHISMOT JO 
i St* HiVolt -IS 
30* Hlienba 144 

33ft Hilton 1J0 

21% Holiday J* 

29 Holly* la 
<% HmtG pn.io 

30 Homstk 40 
i 2514 Honda J7e 
I 42V* Honwll 340 
l 1614 HMNU 124 

14 HorlxBn : 140 
i n* Harlian J7t 
I 31** HospC * 44 
12 Homintt 40 
21%HauPM 140 
5%HousFb JO 
I 1414 Houslat 145 
i 21V* Holrd OfX50 
41 Holnt PldJS 

* 1H* HOuln 92.16 
k 37% H0UNG 1 JO 

k 17V* HouOHv L33a 
li 8U HOwall 40 

« 10% HowPt 

* 15V* Hubbrd 2 

* 17*6 HudM 0 40 
12VkHutty 40 

* 2914 HugtlT s 40 
I* 29 Human *40 
I* 1*14 Human wl 

16th Huma e«2J0 
i* 0**HuntCti 40 
19*HUttEP *40 
i* 131* Hydraul 146 


24 7 143 101* li 
14 280 1016 I 
2.9 7 140 22ft 2 
£4 7 ill 25% 2 

s io in* i: 

7.1 J771 in 1 

.911 139 11% 3 

44 7 351 31 % 9 
54 6 119 35 V. 2 

3.1 I 6% 

6J 7 MM 32% 1 

4161795 411* * 
3313 24 IS* 1 
44 5 90 10V* 
1411 66 s* 

33 0 25 45 * 

5.1 8 T72 15% « 

34 7 707 26 : 

1.9 B 166 uS4% 1 

IS. 14 716 

1313x528 31% 

1.1 8 6 34** I 

5.1 52115 46% ] 

64 7 11 1916 

94 4 1 1» 

5311 440 10% 
14 U 1174 33% : 
2426 131 29% ' 

7.1 6 83 22% : 
24 8 218 11 

II. 8 393 15% 
11. 15 22% 

14. 1 43% 

11 6 797 18% 
34 6 412 40 
63 92 21% 

“l, 5 193 2 M% 

,i, sr 

14 0 33 13% 
24 8 930 34% 

14. 14 17% 

4.132 25 9% 

24 8 468 34% 
BJ 7 30 19 


10% 

10 - ft 


25 — 1 

13 — % 
11(4— % 
31 

20%— % 
34%+ % 
6% 

311*-“ % 
40% 

18% — % 
r-% 

85 — % 
2516— % 
53%— % 
7%— ft 
30%-% 
34%— % 
64%— % 
19%+ % 
i 15% 
i ia%+i 
22%-% 
, 29% — % 

I 22%+ % 

t 70V— % 

■ 15% 

22 % 

l 43%+ % 
h 16 + % 


36 22(6 inwsn .2 

23% 14% Jim lea lb 
1% Vkinstinw 
19% 11% mteoRs . „ 
23% 13% IntRfirt 
16% 13% HepSa 2.10a 
57% 45% rntarco 2J8 

32% 24% Ifttrfet 01.10 

8 20% Inhik XM 

16 ll intAlu M 

trvk 48% I KM 344 
23% 17% inrFkiv I 
24% i% intHorv 
46% 15% IntHr Pt*74 
U 30% Inf Min 240 
23V* 17% iPt Mutt 1-4* 
51% 35%lnlPWf 240 
18% 9%imRoet 42 

56% 

g ssisw^j 

S S8B&"*! 

w 82% InlMt PlW 
25 16 Inlraca l-W 

37% 38% IntuGp 140 

12% 6 IntBokr 

13% io%intafPw 144 
14% 11% lowoEl 142 
18% 15% I owl I G AM 
20 17% lOWaPS 240 

22% 17% lowoR* 244 

6% 4 IpcoCn 48 

58 46% irvoBk M4 

2* 16 [lakCe JOT 


94 5 W 

64 7 81 

6 

7 57 
34 5 SB 
IX 3$ 
64 6 73 
44 9 15® 

8.1 4 1? 

47 I 2 
54 11 10413 
5J13 199 
271 
32. 11 

0.1 51267 

7.1 5 40 

64 5 495 
2.917 6 

94 8 156 

84 19 

i i S 

5-1 9 13 

12 SO 
M 5 
13- 8 70 

12. 5 38 

12. 7 45 

13. 6 U 
4710 877 
44 4 99 
1412 140 


22% 23% 
16% 15% 


17% 17% 
18% 17% 
15% 14% 
46% 44 
28% 27% 
32 31% 

12 % 12 % 

I 42V* 40% 
19% 19% 
8% 8% 
18 17% 

32% 32% 
21% 26% 
36% 36 
11 W- 
29% 27% 
44% 44% 
44% 44% 
34% 34% 
47 47 

28% <04% 


16%+ ft 
17ft-* 

46% 

27%-% 
32 + % 
15% — % 
61 - % 

’lft— % 

32%- % 
2016+ * 
36(6+ % 
10 %+ (6 
27% 

44%+ % 
4496— % 
34%+ % 

47 + n 
27%-lW 


■% Kallwd 40 

13% Hanoi .10 

20* Ktranl JO 

14% KvUtll 2.12 

9% KarrGta •** 

30*KarrM *1.10 
9% KeysOi 
12 KtvRb J Ob 
22% Kev in s 4* 
18%KWda 91.10 
53% KlmOCI 340 

WKKOBMRd J2 

I 12% Kooar JO 
If Kotmr ■ J2 
, 15% K0PP4f» 140 
79% Koopr Pf 10 
i 4% Kpoahir 
i 19% Krooar 172 
■ 7% Kuhlm JO 

25%KnteC 7a» 
i 9% Knar JO 


4410 6 9 

7 3 39 14% 

1312 30 34% 

a s "si & 

M< „g9 r 

Ijm 60 20% 

1.9 16 34 25% 

U 5 139 2Zt* 
57 7 398 63 
3.110 73 W% 
6J 24 89 13 

1J 17 25 21% 

■J 10 252 16 
13. S 90 
11 8 % 
64 6 86 25% 

U 6 7 10% 

“li *3 »» 

7 J 8 8 9% 


9 

14% 

3416+1(6 
16*4+ % 
11%+ Vi 
34%— 1% 
13%— 16 

i 10% 

25% 

22 %—% 

63 

29% +1% 
129*— % 
21V*-% 
16 
79% 

ss+% 

&^% 
9%— % 


in 27KMG1C UB. 
14% 7%MGMGr 44 
45% 17% M* US 40 


17* 12 MncmUl 38 
66% 41% MOW 
3 6 29 MOCYOf 4^5 

2U* 16% M<MFd 370a 
15% 8% M«tCf ■ M 

35% 21* MotenH 140 

tb mtww _ 

14% 7%Monh {n JOb 
ft* 3% MORAL! 22 
24% 94* Matter a 22 

«% 30% Ml rM Ml 2-n 
35% 13*M tnwM I 172 
45% 31 Man^n 04&40 
44% 27%MAPCO LM 


17% 17% 
21% 31% 
10% 10% 
1216 12 
13% 12% 
1M 18(6 
19(6 19% 
22 % 21 % 
4% 4% 

48% 40% 
17* 17 


17*+ % 
31%+ % 
10 % 

12 — % 
13%+ % 
19% 

19% 

22 + % 
4% 

49%—% 
17 — 16 


13% LIT CO 1 

2% LLCCp 
12% LTV . 471 
41 LTV Of 5 
13% LOoVnf 8 
14% LoeGas 240 
3* LomSaa 
14(6 LanaBV 1.10 
13% Lonlor s *34 
9%Lawilnf 72 
16 LBOfPf ,-12 
SSULaorSu 140 


21 — % 

84k 

14%+ % 
14%+ % 
19%+ % 
13% — % 
33 W— % 
32%— % 
22(6 

17%+ % 
9%+ % 
334k— % 
18%+ V* 


41% 28% 1C Ind 270 
61 42* 1C in pfSJO 

7% 4 ICN 

50* 36% INACp 240 
37 27% INA Bl 1.90 

14% 1246 IN Ain 1.92 
20% 1116 lU Inf l.io 
32% 19 10a HOP 244 

3616 19(6 Ideal B 170 
0% 3% IdcalT 

21% 16% UlPawr X48 
31% 24(6 IIPow PM.12 
20% 24 HPOkf B[X78 
34V. 28% IIPow 
31% 25% IIPOW pf 4 
33(6 25V6ITW 1J» 
27% 9 immCP 40r 

23% 12% INCO 70 
11% 9% incCap _ 

10% 9* IncCC 179* 
. 1516 12% IndIM Pf2.15 
26% 2116 IndlGas 104 
23% 19 indIPL 240 
27% 19* (RdNafi 2 
30 16* Irtaxco .12 

80 52* InnorR 340 

-48 SlHinsR PfX35 
17% 016 inorTac 3* 


64 5 mj »SS 
« 9i 2 ?% r 

a * "1 S% 

U. 62 13% 13(6 
■4 4 511 13* 13% 
IX 6 k53 21% 20% 
9,1 7 67 20% 20% 
37 221 7% ** 

11 7 «06 Wjj* 

15. r3» M% »% 
ML ^0“^ 

a * 4 s% % 

15 246 1M6 13* 

22 10% 10(6 

li. 2 9% 9% 

16. 6 13% 13% 

l\M«j S 

7 J15 3M m.auvi 

B 4 S 

64 9 20 9% 8% 


33%—% 
49* % 

6Vfe 

43%+ % 
31% — 2 
13%+ % 
13%+ % 
20 % — % 
20 %+ % 
7 + % 
19% 

26% 

25 

29 Vh— * 

26 + % 
27%+ % 

9Vfc— % 
13*- % 
10 %+ % 
9% 

13%+ % 
25%— % 
21(6 

25%+ % 
16%-* 
53(6- % 

31*— % 
8% 


28% 17% JV9T 8 144 
20% 21* JmeoF 140 
2316 14* JRvr > 40 
30% 7% Jamsw 72 

11% 84* JaMiF l-D7o 
30 22% JaffPllt 1J2 

95 77 JarC pniJO 

73 59% JarC Bt 11 

14% 11* JarC »f 2.11 

4516 31% JawaiC 124 
33 24 JewlC pf 

7% 3* Jewlcr 
29H atHJhnin ■ J8 
36Vk IS JolUlEF 
34(6 2216 JOAnCn 140 
12* 7% Jon Lb n 40 

2316 19% Jordan a 1 
20% 14 Jaaian » J4 
42% 30* JoyMI 0148 


44 9 M 
7411 36 

2J 7 31 

14 5 5 

94 136 

M 5 H 

17- &0 

ix zao 

17. 14 

63 7 W 

5 15 

2J1790M 
23 ll : 
SI 7 5 
54 79 

44 6 4 

10 9 49 
44 6 110 


2Z%— % 
22*+ % 
17%— % 
94*— % 
11% 

23*+ % 
79%+l% 
41 + * 

13 

35* — % 

2516— 1 
4%+ % 
35% — (6 
21*—* 

sns 

S£_* 

32%+ % 


2516 LswyTr 
22% LaeEnt 149 
12% LOOP lot 44 
T Lanval 
12* Lthmn U6m 
10* Lannor %M 
30% Lanex 144 
7%LasFay 40 

& i SSS - 145 

23(6 LavltxF 1 
23 LOF 170 
40 LOF Pf 475 
i 12* LlblYCP 72 
20 UDNtln 140 
i 21% Lfaink ■ 48 
i 4516 LlllyEli 244a 
34 UacNt 3 
i 13% UacPI 2 490 
i 6% Uonol ,70b 
i 49 Litton 140b 
i 15* Litton Pf 2 
25% Lackhd 
I lflHLOCflM 
i 73 Lamm 170 
l 17*LomPn 144 
. 16(6 LomMt 2 ^b 
i 22V* LnStar 1 JS 
13* LILCo 1J4 
1-32 LIL rt 
30* LIL PfB 5 
48* LIL PIJ9-12 
V 49 LIL PfKUO 
6 24% LIL PfU439 
19* LIL p m Ji 
6 14* LIL PfP2-« 
k 25% LonpDr .92 
k 25% Loral 21 

* n*LaG«m s42 
k 254k La Land 1JW 

16* La Poe JOb 

* 16 LouvGs 27 a 

* 14* Lowanit 170 
I* 10% Lowts > 48 


5% 3* KDI n 

9* 3* KDT 

55* 26*KLM 


23% 15% Kmort 76 

27% 14% KaltrAI 140 


27% 14% KalsrAI 140 
33* 19%Kal*C* 140 

50 36% KolsrSt 

13* 7* IConaMl M 

32* 18% Kanob » 
24* 19% KCtyPL 2.96 
14% 13%KCPL b£3D 
17% 14* KCPL Pf270 

37% 20* K.CSO 
16% 13* KanGE 2.12 
39(6 23% KonNb 148 
20 16% MnPLt lM 

17% 14%KflPL Pf2JO 
IB 9* Kntyln , 

4f 22% KOtV Pfl+i 
16% 9* KaufBr 74 
12 8(6 Kallor & 

25 17* Kallom 1-50 


5 399 4% 

233 3% , 

16 7 35 

U 9 20Z7 16% 
9J 5 399 15* 
67 9 514 20% 
f 114 45* 
U 7 9 11* 

U 9 245 20* 

\i S i ^ 

IX 2 15* 

9 N 31% 
14. 5 91 15% 

67 9 12 25 

11 4 50 19% 
11 14 15 

1 38 9% 

57 7 26 

2410 190 ID* 
37 6 33 9% 

15 9 191 23 


4 

M*- % 

Ifits 

20 Vh— * 
45*- % 
12* 

19*— * 
23%+ % 
14*+ * 
15*+ * 
37*+ « 
15%+ % 
24*— % 
10* 

15 + % 
9*— * 
, 25%—* 
10 - M 
i 9% 
l 23 + (ft 


7 It 5% 

” 17 18* 1* 

{£ ai4 a 4i J 

J B 4 ^ ^ ^ 
64 4* 

IS 4 47 1716 ' 
1J 11 1722 T9* 

67 13 66 11 
22 7 229 17% 

57 6 100 27% 
SJ 7 25 24% 

U10 0 29% 

U 7 2 21* 

6 4 1* 

20. 931 14% 

14 5 31 12% 

tl 7 42 32* 

4 V ? lY* 

ttJ 'S s* 

g” -2 2£ 

54 4 3 13% 

45 4 11 23* 

T.915 3» V 
57 11 521 53% 
74 6 376 41* 

IX 2 15% 
27 126 7* 

2J 6 794 51(6 
IX 14 IS* 
18 727 45% 
2415 25 21% 
1J 5 343 83% 
77 7 106 18% 
IX 7 Xl9 19* 
u 6 n 27% 
IX 5 388 1» 
29138 1-32 
17. xM 30* 

17. - zfISoS 

a ss 

&,0 44 }3L 

2414 171 30* 
37 5 40 13* 

6J 7 7091 31* 
AS 17 717 17% 
IX 6 40 in* 
44 5 9 26% 
3J14 44 13 


SK>— % 
30*+ * 
2% 

14 — % 
41 +1 
19*— * 
19* 

4%+ (ft 

16% 

19 + % 
11*+ % 
17%+ % 
27 — * 
2M+ % 
29% 

21*— % 
M%+ % 
£$-% 
mft— * 

i 26%— % 

: 3*-* 

i 40*— % 
i 13*— % 
i 23%— % 
. 25*— % 
i 52%— 1 
l 40H— * 

■ 15%+ * 
t 7% — * 
. 50*— % 

■ 15*6— Vb 


21* 

8Z%- * 

18%+ % 

26*— * 
13* 

1-32 

30*—* 

41* 


»( 25% — * 
20% 20*+ * 
15% 15*-* 
26% 26*— * 
30 mv- * 
12 % 12 %— % 
30% 30*—% 
17* 17% 

16% 19* „ 

25% 25%— * 
12* 13*+ % 


Quotations lnOgiodlanhnHjlA 

r All auatas can* wileM morkaO * 


HM Low clan Cb\w 


Z B70AMCA inf «H6 “ 

.. ns® Abtl Prea »i , 2 ’ S% 

“ 2000 Ackiands 13 *% 's*— % 

5400 Apnlqa E SS* a • 

200 Aarajlnd A W 9 9 

20945 ATI Enarov «>* 15% 

16727 AlBOmO St 142* «% «* ^ 
1000 Andras W A 313 13 « t * 

214AI-BUS c pr 475 475 475 — 1» 

•-■V^C an *2?* W 27^^5: 

‘jwlk M 0 ^* M% 25 

** «0 Baton A S. -wJ. vi _ s 


Toronto Stocks 

Closing Prices, Jan. 18, 1982 


214 ArBUl J. pr Mu- rnt kW— W 

8197 S BP fC Con *28 * 27* 27*- * 

n'SEftO. ® *f 

r iSmSSm .OH 5 

* iS^° M 

7 23433 BCRIC 3M 

*• .81b .r 1«+ JJ 

SMBudd Con «% S« ,g" + ^ 

4200 OwJ E Fry Vll% 12Vk 12*+ % 

^<6 

BCan Parm M “ 

WO Can Trust “ £*+ 1 

6906 Cl Bk Com «f% W4 % 

19645 CanP Ent 116* 16% i*^ ™ 

20C untie* *31% 31W 21*— » 

230 Cora »* • w 

605 Ce lanes# *9* »% n 

2100 Charokee M 4 6 S yl_ £ 

700 Con DHtrb *5* 5% ™ 


waft Low Oosa Cbm 

jin", i x if- s 

700 G Diitrb W » ZJ I 
1150 Gibraltar *8 7* ■_ h 

5720 Grandma *12% ,2 % 

200 GL Foimt W4 « U 
1600 Grevhnd »0 20 m 

soooa Hard Crp a 215 210 21 o» 

3520 Hawker 311% 11* ijjr £ 
4071 Have* D *f* ™ JJ 

1701 H BOY CO «n% JHft 21%- « 
iw inland Gfll 916 15* ** . 


HUB Lew dan Cbm 


900 Rd Stan Its A 810% 10% li%+ % 
250 ReldihSld *7* 7* 7* 

4834 Ravn Pro A 130 127 130 


20 C Ulltles 
230 Cora 


605 Cetanes# 
2100 Cherokee 
700 Con DHtrh 
2000 Can Foray 
47900 CTL Bank 
3100 Conventr* 
* 1000 Camwest A 
- 22915 Coseka R 
a 6320 Canton A 


3450 Cralamt 
, 16000 Czar RO« 

, 54950 Doon Dev 
■260 Denison 
4305 Dleknsn A 
- 3785 Dleknsn B 

r 3280 Doman I 

* ’KtSKSTfior*. 

10B Du Pant A 


99% 9* »%— » 

Tgn 

910* 10% 10%— Jft 

*14 ,3 » .M + ? 

160 im, 1*5 • T 
95* 405 .*lb+ * 

460 440 455 —10 

933* 32* 32*— * 
enn 190 580 

200 190 280 

96 5* 4 + % 

*37* 37 3?*— * 


1325 inland Gas 914 15% - • ^ 

vAJ&TA *u£ jg ^2 

2200 Jannock *10% 10% 10%^ » 

£?T^* K< H a ill 1 11 

fsfl Kiisev h ■ 15%* % 

-JKSfJEnt*? 5 m* Si 

24390 Laban A “•* TJ3I + % 

44 Lab Min Wgk 4JH6 4OT6+ « 
lOOLOitt Cam *** S_ 2 

10725 Lacana *5% g* 

1034 LL Lac *14% 14 14* 

1040 Lob law Co 15* s* .fft + * 

SOTO Melon H X *11* JJ* ”* 

m ur 

invar* W s 

afasrv.A $ i?* * 


1430 NOWSCO W 
18000 NU-Wst A 
2400 Ookwood 
24400 Oahawa A 
7S3 Pamour 


99% 9* 9% + * 

59% 9% 9%— * 

mu. 22 22*+ * 

911% 11% 11*- * 
36% 6% 6%— * 

117* 17% 17%- * 

ss % ra 

-30-S Sears A » » % 

935* 35* 35*— % 
i*To St Brodest *9% 9* ^ 

460 455 435 

1735 liilpotro B *15* 15* 15* 

Suncor pr *24 M% 24 + * 

Tack Cor A *11 10% 33 . ,, 

6640 Tack Cor 8 *10 ^ io + % 


3110 ROWS A 
100 Roman 
550 Rothman 
6050 Sceptre 
1200 5cotts 
2480 Shell Gan 
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To the Holders of 

Williams & Glyn’s Bank Limited 

Floating Bate Capital Notes 1984 

On behalf of Williams & Glyn’s Bank limited, notice 
is hereby given that, in accordance with the terms oi 
condition 7 (c) of the Trust Deed dated 22nd February, 
1977, all of the outstanding notes will be redeemed at 
their principal amount, together with interest acaned, 
on the next designated interest payment date, winch is 
February 26, 1982. From and after such interest pay- 
ment date interest in respect thereof wiU cease toaccrue 
and all unmatured coupons appertaining ‘ thereto wih 
become void. Payments Of principal and interest will be 
made against surrender of notes and coupons at any 
specified office of any of the Paying Agents. 

This notice is published on behalf of Wpliams & G *y]\ 8 
Bank limited by the Principal Paying Agent in accord- 
ance with the terms of paragraph 3 (ii) of the Paying 
Agency Agreement dated 22 February, 1977. 

IRVING TRUST COMPANY 

Principal Paying Agent 

January 20, 1082 
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Hong Kong 


River Processing has the capacity and reserves 
to ship coal 365 days a year 

RIVER PROCESSING, INC. 

Enquiries Invited 

M , n hv. Southern Distribution Sales Office 

M i n 2??n Inc DivmlRed F«b, Inc. 

River Processing. J™ 1 - 504 


p.O. Box 1055 
Hwftfd. Kentucky 4I7CH 
Phone: 606-439 Z382 
Tetek'. 218-41? 

E . M Bowling- Safes & Marketing 


Diversified FueH, Inc 

Suite 504 

1900 Winston Road 
Knoxville. Tennessee 37919 
Phone: 615-690-8967 
Randy Edgemon, President 
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Top U.S. Supply-Sider, 
Roberts, Quits Treasurj 
For New Academic Posl 
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New York Tima Service 

WASHINGTON — Paul Craig Roberts, lb 
Reagan administration’s strongest advocate c 
supply-side economics, has resigned as an ft 
sfclanl secretary of the Treasury to accept a 
appointment to the newly endowed William I 
Simon chair in political economy at GeOrgl 
town University, it was announced Monday. 

Mr. Roberts, 42, a proponent of the thro 
year tax cut enacted last year, was asked abot 
rumors that he was leaving because he was di 
satisfied with the direction of Presides 
Reagan’s economic policy. "None of us real: 
know the direction u‘s going, do we?" he r 
plied. 

He said it was uncertain whether the Feder 
Reserve would hold to "a steady, predictab 
path” of money growth. “I don’t know ho 
the pressure of recession will affect the who 
economic program," he said. 

Mr. Roberts said he was leaving the ad ra i 
istration because the Georgetown appointing 
was “a very compelling offer" that would 1 
him combine advocacy, teaching and researp 
He said the new post, endowed for S2 m i m t 
b\ 20 corporate donors, would pay him mo 
than his Treasury salary of $58,500 a year, 
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AMEX Nationwide Trading Closing Prices Jan. 19 

Tables indude the nationwide prices np to the clewing on WaU Sttccl 
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S9b+ ft 
33 + M 


j 

A 

» 

U 

J) 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

7 

B 

D 

2 


16 — W 
BM— W 


m n i s* fi * 

ft 1 ,”* fift 15* S£S 

12 261 U* 1» 1M-+ ft 

" 6 S xTJ? 

S '* d r 7W-<- 

44 54 B We W /»— ^9 

4 a Uk 19% Ifii 

3j 7 a ISS l!£ 

IS > *fi fifi fi* ft 

44 8^9 10M VM *596— ft 

5 SlB* 2^2.^+l.U 

*"V_ 

+ M 


- 22 14* Uft 13*— * 
240 lift lift Hft- ft 
12 * 17 «% BW - * 


U.S. COMMODITY PRICES 


TVS'fi* ml 

5i 14 s 3 K 

151® 


. ... s ast: 

iJ ft S S- s 

JS 33ft 33ft 33* + ft 

” ,1 s ,. % e 

£ 4 130 BM U * 


896 


+ ft 




«”s?=s * as A %, 1 p +5 

25 v fi S2 5*: s 

•V 24* « fil 

It 7 ’« t 2 ’ 


.•fi' 

t-UEt- 

10* a* conw*D 

fi£ “ 

fi* 


2? 144^2 
»+>■£ 


ISM ISM— * 
4M 4M+ ft 



IV* 12ft MMG 50O 
8* 4* Hamptn 57T 
fft 2* Harney 
131% sWHcaMna 50a 
9 3* HawalA 

24M 7ft HllhCh 
7M 3* HelnWr 
13* SM Halnlck .18 
3* lftHaltMl 
12* Bft HalBer n 
IP* 5ft Heldr n 
12* SM HermtoO 

20* TMHKJinc -12b 
tSi 7* Mfonia 
BM AftHlndrl n 
2S Ift Hlntrtt A 
2* 1* Holman 
14* B HOllyGP „ 
law mm Harm! .94 
11 I HomHrd U» 

28M 2396HMalln 3 

3* M Hou»V1 
35* iSftHPbOTr 3X 
24* UMHutdB rtj*8 
34* 33MM'2W P«4* 
12* » HlldGn 
43* 17ft HadBO 
JA iswHuntfft 
Bft TMHmtH 
17* 7ft HaokY 

g»,s»!a ub 

llft lRT 4 pr" 150% 
1S-1* 7-1 A IT! _ 
7ft 4ft impCh X» 
3196 20MltmOll 0*50 
S* 2* InfioM 
3SM 16 matron 50 
12* 14k ImrtSv » 

11 2ft mow ptjot 

4* 4* inlEnt 
1AW Aft InfCtV 0 At 
a* inlrtnk .lAb 
4* 2* mtflEn n 

7* 2ft intBknt 

24* 13ftlPjCW »M 

22* *M lnlP« "f 4 * 

28 IV* IntDtP n 
25 ISM lonlea a 
IB BWlrwiBrd 


3413 

13.4 


U V 
1510 
25725 


20* HftCwhCP JJo 
24M llftCwCP* J0B 3 
4 2* CrownC - -» 

7ft 4* Crown 1 J» 

SOW 23 crvtcR j* 

Bft is Crvato JJ 
«t* 26 Cubic ■ , 56 

28* 1AM Curt jm 1J0 

lift lOftCuaiEn n 
'i ft cyprtn , , — 

lift 11 Cvof Dl l^ 

4* 2«9 PWO „£! 

12M 7* O® 1 *® nMm 

4ft 2ftMJ2Si J4t 
38% B DamaDti j 1 
*1* 3*Dam«* w^ 

51* 3*52525 *io 

44* IBM DotoPd J" 


,• s? © w 

157 15* I** *** ~~ J 


14 3,? "* ’* 


15. 


12W 12* 12* 


^ iT ’fi fi fi + “ 

““ML? Siit 

tin g 

*S” AMDPtrin « . , . I* 1416 14* lift- 

aft i»as3 .nS tv* .1 ^ 15 s 'st 


JO 
JO 
50 
.13 
I .IS 


AftJofero J0» 

2* John Pd 
TftJunlpP 


15ft 5ft KTotln 
Jtw HM Kaloiod 
4* 3* KPPOkT 

12ft Vft Ktnwtn 40o 


3 15* 15* 1596— ft 
2 9A SM 516— ft 

us \ ny 

=' < I \ 
u ’,i? £ a Sl. 

.5 1 « u p-l 

u* V ff As A. - 

u fi-® 1 * , « = ; 

■ 43 Vft *M VM— ft 

H*4 10 17ft 17}J 1TVV— * 

>-'V^ its 

% 7 *T T a 4 

24 4 IB DM fft .IS 

ij\> ’« fi* a, ,s 

1,4 »B 7* T* /ft- « 

■a?:** 1 *** 

u ” 4 ^ 4 r ’in >r * 

“• >a 4 S d4 ? k 

-:3 f | m 

^2 If 

13 24 15Mdl4* 1«6— ft 

4j 1 IB 3 0* Oft 8* 

I3M- * 
7ft- ft 
llft+ * 
3* 

7*- M 
Aft 


14. 

15. 

15. 

15. 

16. 
16. 
16. 
16. 
16. 
16. 
16. 

16. 

16. 

16. 

16. 

16. 


"l 2 II Hft I®*— {J 

1 1 1 


Mar 

AAOV 

Jul 

SCO 

Doc 


k-M 

ft 

j*-ft 
M* ’i.*— S 


ra* s£ pgI^b 13 

fiS 3SPM if 

2396 lVMPGipfY IM 

it aw ^ 

™ ’ilM^iSS S 

15* T2V. PGEpIP 7J* 

151% 12 PGEPfO .2 
16* 12 PGEPfM 146 

IMk 13ft PGEPtL 235 
I5M 121%PGEpJK IM 

JK i 4 7MK?S J Ji 

24* io* Pooa a 
3AW 26ft PallCp 42 
2ft lft palmrf 
AM 3 Pwrtns? Jnl 

17ft 1** 1 SIS?. ■ 40 ° 

23M 12ft PoAgl 
18 Vft PatFWl .13# 

4M 2ft PavFn n 
9* 7 PearTu Mb 
19* 8 PenR* p 

19M 12 PcnTr 1^ 

3 * IM PECp XX 
29* 21M Pen RE ,10 
136% 7 PenfilS 50a 

1AW 8 Panrll X 

49V% IJOb as 7 J 5J2 - 

34 I7M Pwrllrt A *A « «3 UM W» 17M— ft 
Sft 13*P0tLawJt» 1X17 tw*i 1M6 M96-M 

V f 5 4 : is a 

s 3 7 & && M + * 

3J B H 51ft 

27° 101 nftdijft iiftr£ 

SSrS 

7J| A 17 17ft 16* 17*+ 5 
52 » * # 


%'u"t 

» Sia at: a 
WT7 if w 
V?if *t iSS iSS 1 S 1 

AVrrrs 

«1 * S 7M 7M 7ft+ ft 
1A 4S Bft d 7ft 
V4 5 3 Oft « 

15. 5 1 1W 

MID 2 M 

31 


Chicago Futures 
Jan. 19,1982 

open Htob Law Settle On. 
WHEAT ■ 

JJSv 339 19V* 372 J.WM -^Pft 

33* 401* 4fi2ft 1W 3»8 -Agb 

Si 4.11ft 4.12 4JB7 409 -AS* 

479 479 423ft 436 — JJ4* 

3?r J3 441 438 440V. -J4M 

ZZSXSSfrn'OtX*. -57, 

^ mtaton,, s?rar^%* 

22M 100ft 27«ft 239 

28A 2AA 2A4 104* —03 

20696 207ft 206 20AM — AJM 
270ft 2J0M 20V 20V* —03 

M or 182M 3J02* 100* 3AI —A3 

KHSESStf 1*55,^34 
^b^nm^don^ParftHhM^ _ lni 

IS *44 AM AJ8M —10ft 

L5A A54* S3* 650* — 10M 

668 A59 656 A54VA — OV 

K3ft£SJ =SK 

Nov AW 676 «* 672* 6729b —DAM 

iS£r 704ft 705 

Prev. M lei 24313. 

Prow dayW apon lnt7»547,oH LIBS. 

SOYBEAN MEAL 

IBBVdpa; dodtw* Pjrfta — aJO 

# 

sS , SI ill iH S 

§5^. 2aS s:.'joo nvx» woo —J-io 

RK-SjJfSSft.37J4arf.40B. 

SOYBEAN OIL 


open Hlah low Santa Cba. 


Aue 

Oct 

Dec 

Feb 


4 ) , B | 49.15 4850 4877 
4670 4770 4670 47.17 
O00 48JB «00 4BX 


+ 70 
+J2 
+ J5 


4700 —70 


Prev. Mkn 7589. 

Pray day *8 open Int 21V1, an 507. 

PORK BE LLIES 

MOOD HOI con* gt^asjs UJO 65.17 +100 

M70 6410 6400 6400 +155 

66.00 6775 4570 +1J8 

S7JOO 6VJW *250 4B75 +LH 

u« 6857 6650 6430 +1J5 


Feo 

MOr 

Mav 

Jul 


open HM Law settle 
58.22 58-22 SB-2 SS-2 

58-13 58-22 58-2 58-2 

58-13 58-20 58-2 50-2 

58-13 58-20 58-2 58-2 

58-18 SB-20 SB-2 J*2 

58-2 
SM 


SOP 
Dec 
Mar 
Jun 
Sep 
Dec 

DJK 58-22 58-22 SS-2 

Prev «Sj5? Seen Int 69 J44. up SL 

US TREASURYBONPS 
(1 pcMWADOD.-rtt AMndlrf 


—06 

— 05 

— 05 

— 05 

— 05 

—05 

— 05 


Open HM Lew Santa Chu. 

SS !§3!§31?fS&£ 

PrKdanrti owSim 9A3A. up SS7. 

COTTON 2 „ 

SB^anft- ceoNgMb. 6470 6476 

MJS7 6670 66JW 4452 -J3 

IK; nia UM MIS — J 


Jem 

MOT 

MOV 

Jul 

Aim 


12M+ ft 

J* J=SS 

7ft 7ft 7* 

Mb » "J 

V>J J 6tft «* *lft+ 


til 


6J7 
7 JO 


KK’dSy? open’lnt 1443, up X 

FRESH BROILERS 

njMftajcaatapwft uto -40 

S? 328 4M0 4AJ» 4Ag +A7 

Jun 4440 

AUB 44,10 

KK'£^2«W«V.UP4 

^^^■‘M^sSaVvo 153jg -AO 
J5SC mSD 16250 15V78 16070 — 

jSJP' 17150 17270 1W70 17050 -M 

ilL I7B.V0 17970 17770 17870 +J0 

rS?, ineoa 181 JO 17950 ISM — klg 

iwS 19450 1V450 1V4W -JO 
"J™ wen 2OL50 20150 20150 

5S lSS HSBO 18450 1BSA1 +JO 

Prev. sales 2jra. 

Prev davw opan int VAB1 up » 

PLYWOOD 

7^ WLftJ S iaun ^ — 2JD 

SZSZZMWXm*. 

WSTH. PLYWOOD 

£ ss as as as 

SST lwS 1V950 HOSO TV9J0 +70 

Jvl 20200 20440 20100 20450 +1 JO 

20770 20850 20750 20800 +1A0 


Dec 

Mor 

Jun 

SOP 

Dec 

Mar 

Jun 

SeP 

Dec 


Sf 5S g 3g =!S 
SS SS. gs H 
SJa SS S? 

M 61-3 60- n 40-11 

ST 617 AMO 40-28 


— 14 

— u 

— 13 

— 12 
— 11 

61-12 AMO MX SS —09 

41-21 61-21 41*4 61-4 -J 

AMI 41-21 61-12 61-12 — g 

61-16 6140 41-14 AMD —06 


KK^&207J24UP3J S 2- 


34 

4ML 9^-nP e e ■- — 

12ft ID FelLe rfK“ 
5* 4 PhlILD Air 

3* 1* Phoenix 
4 Tb A PlonrSy 
6ft * PI1WVO 3“ 
M IV P1IDM J2 
SM 3a* Plttwov LA5 
lift 5ft Plaaln 
22ft TBAPlcrO a JO 
8 3M Plant in 
Bft SM PlyGm *0 
7* 2WPWRA 
14* Bft p ®P" E - 
30* 14* PortSv « 
31ft 17*Po*tCP X 
ISM lift ftjjJJJP 
21* 11 FrqlrO O 
2Dft iSftPrrfLtn 


Jan 
Mar 
May 
Jul 
AuP 
Sea 
Oct 
Dee 
J«m 

PYV.JOftUM 


'anTll i«s# i«B 

1936 WJB 1VJ2 -b« 


S5 Sf i|S -x 

™ » ss g 

2U0 2170 2LB7 7TJ8 -v.14 

2170 2170 21 JO 21 JO —.10 

2U0 21 JO 2140 21 JJ 

2L74 21J4 21JB 21JD -g 


EURODOLLAR COW 
Jan 
Mar 
Jun 


—15 

—16 

—14 


105 04*1 B436 8426 
5jS *444 0413 1413 
„ 804 8475 8414 0413 

ESt. «le96MJ*IJM 

Prev. open lnl. 1A2I. oft 33 


ss asiss^^ts 

^ 1AV10 +70 

KS‘3S5fSSwiw»-»m 


3 tS£t£ 

*-“S 


,« * s *s - “3 4 vs 1 « 

,*£ a«SlB 1* _54 B 7H 


Jj S 
1. 3. 

7 A 1 


I 14ft 1» H + JJ 
4 4 4 — * 

10* 10* 10* 


tt iftRSfi V s * V-? » w 

SM JMIftaWS ,. B 7 21 23* 23* W£- «■ 

4ft 4* 4ft— * 


J 8 fiSSr.-s “r ? s? fi 

4 lft Kium k » 13 3* 3* 3* , 

4ft 3ft 5i! , / V ' K u u 7 M 21* 20* 20* * 

32 If* KlnaR X ,V 7 ^ 22Vj 224b— * 

Sft 14* Klrbv a ” ^ 11 * 11 * 11ft- ft 

2D* vft Mono __ L _^. _ 


7 SftLSB ■“! 

a* 4M LOBOra A6 
17* fWLPMOjir JOb 
2Aft V* Lakes B 
19* 10ft Landmk 
1AM 9* Laneca 


3* 

5*— M 
15 — ft 
34 ,0ft 15^1 £ 

2J *7 "5 V«% 14ft 14ft + ft 


14. 7 H 25* 3ft 

vjii n & € 


26* 21 PTWlHO XM 
B 4H Presld « 
27* 20ft FrpCT ,10a 
15ft 12* ProvEn 17J 
17* lOMPunjH JO 
16ft 7* PuirlaG 
19* iBftPunta pfl-10 


12* 7 REDM. 

1 rsa?" » 

lift B* Raapn -XX 

65 209* R«1>E« Xm 

17* A* RanorO 
J7* If* Ransba J2 
TsS 12 RatllH " 
26* 13* Ravin a J 6 
38* 27M RE lnv 2700 
A* 3* BtlncT 
14 3* Rflnplt n 

10* s* RrfOTr 70 
20ft 11 ReoalB J2 
f* S* ReaGVP A2 

3 i* ^K A wt 

3 * SSBff « 


7 -» 7 .. 
41 2A_ 


KKd5^c55rw4VAn.rf»s44 

Sa^mHiinim/doWPrfllwBg^ _ JJ5 
M fSa, m 1.97M -JM 

S5 7 IS* 1A5M UQ* 1£ Z%£ 

I JO lJOft 1JV 1JV — JM 

Prev. (Dies L022. _, _ „ 
prev daYa open ltd 7 J3L 

CATTLE _ 

goaoihL.-cwhprt^- «J0 MO -x 

Ft* 60.10 9VJ5 5V^D -92 

«J0 *047 BIAS — S 

mm g 9 10 5830 5B77 — -75 

SM XX OX -M 

SS 5865 582* »» 


ew 2 s s e: ; 

*a ”1 12* 12* »»+ ft 


Apr 

Jon 

Aim 
Orf 
Dec 

SSftrtBUfit 


SeP 

NOv 

KSEESiiu^up* 

US T. BILLS . 

SJ BfcW * fc ° , 8ASra7.14 OATS 0L» 
am B6J3 B 6M Wl 52 
S6J6 BLA1 BAJt 0A31 

Dee 
Mar 
Jirf 
5ea 

prK'anv^SenUtf 34644 1*> 3S7. 

ft? 

534 58-20 38-4 

57-17 XV X* 

5MA XV Sg 
SB-15 58-Z7 SB-2 


8627 B67A 8422 8632 
8437 1633 BLT7 86.17 
BAJD BA3B 06-15 BA.15 
8.22 8632 B6.1B 86.16 


Jun 

Sea 

Dec 

Mar 

Jun 


58-5 

SB-4 

58-3 

SB-2 


—>.18 
— 1,12 
— JM 
—02 
+04 
+JB 


— 09 
—OB 

— B7 
—07 

— 07 

— 07 


gig JQ45 J340 0345 +12 

SS SS SS A«3-l 


'5395—7400 7363 7367 —19 
MO 7450 7417 7® ^ 

7525 


6877 4878 4803 6810 -J? 

yn ai 70JO 70J0 7050 — -1® 

7150 7135 71 JO 7150 -M 

7235 7235 ^75 7275 —35 

7190 7350 7350 7350 —35 


May 
Jul 
Od 
Dec 
Mar 
May 

Jul 

KK'dnW open im 30041. up m, 
COPPER 

25000 Urn.: ceaH per lft 
Jan 
Feb 
Mar 
May 
Jul 
Sop 


7250 +35 

7235 +35 

7185 7420 JUS nos +35 
7375 7600 »30 WTS +J0 

77.10 7755 W.1D 7730 +J0 

7895 7950 W» 78» +■» 

11.70 *2.10 8155 BLA| +^ 

UM 8530 8425 803 +35 

8620 8630 BA20 0655 +Jg 
IU->|; wn M2*; 87 AO +J5 

90.10 9810 0»J0 BV55 +J5 


Jan 
Mar 
MOV 
Jill 

Prev cEvf w*n'lnt 54934 im 231, 

HEATING OIL 
aueo boIj ceala per eal 
Fab “ 


CANADIAN DOLLAR 

jpjrdlr; T ^^‘SJTjOO MSB +8 
Jun 

DoC 

7375. rff 146- 

CRENCH FRANC , 

*5T » 1 ""^TrnSfiTioo .17000 

Prev days ooan Uit 55. 

OBRMANMARK 

5 per mark; 1 PoBdEW"?*?^ 

Mar 
Jun 
Sep 

Pravdav*s open hit lSJOXrftW, 
f ptfiSf Fl*wawj»»wjj^ JXM48V -4 

g r SBSSSSSSSSSS^ 


STss ss 

nso 9LM MU V03V —142 

nmm 

9150 9150 9890 VUO -1-jO 


May 
Jun 
Jul 
Auo 
SOP 
Od 
D0C 

SILVER 

^‘^“ J “%rSSS #t 7V05 Tgs -j» 

Feb 
Mar 
May 
Jul 
Sea 
Dec 
Jan 
Mar 
May 
Jul 
Sep 

prev. sales 6728, 


Mar 
Jun 


SvTStn 5U3-2S 

5556 5570 U26 500 


Dividends 


e 

vw £=■« 

„ fi* £ 

15 | 50 15* WAi UV " 


30 W 
12 1* 
3 4M 

17 10M 

1318 73 24 
1036 Aft 


7 

11 

27 

13 


85 V 


13 30 
4 4ft 
1* 4 _ 

Hj | 27 7V. 


fift+v% 
» f^=£ 

Ja* - * 

" 1 1 1 

XI 5 30 59b 5* 


AM 

15*- 

2M 


ft 


davw ooan bit 51 51, a** ®8 

FEEDER CATTLE 

QjWnmjmaftperlft^ »SJOO JS« 

J?" a.«i 42.15 6130 613S —V 

Mdt ft»90 A1U 6050 4057 — J® 

& IS SS 55 s +f 

g 11 3SS SS g i* 

“gl, «lt» 60-00 *800 6800 

KKSrtwSS-wiww.rfiw- 

S^ 5 n»j cents ^ ^745 +75 

.r <1/ /4 75 4575 ift +1J2 

SS Su Sf 

353 5825 4VA0 5002 +32 


Company ^ 
Alhlaneinftm 
Computer DatnSvs 
ConneCHcu twmy 
Merg e d tk iltaras 
Northeast Bancorp 

Well Markan 

NVFCo . ^ 
Penn EnrfnCp 


M 

sn 

33 


Job. t». 1992 
INCREASED 

Per. Am nt Pay. 
Q 
S 
a 
o 

Q 
Q 

STOCK 

. 5PC 
_ 5PC 
STOCK-SPLIT 


^■SSS^imiLBVLvn^- 


5590 — 28 
5600 —20 


8005 8025 7925 791D -M 

rnn 8230 8125 JI1A — v-J 

S3 6413 mj 

8680 8400 8515 B84 —Ml 

8800 8085 00115 WJ5 -8V 

0095 


— BJ 
—89 


2A4 

3< 
3-15 
__ 3-15 

70 2-10 

38* 2-2* 


XI 

XI 


X10 

2-8 

2-2S 

2-24 

1-29 

2-5 

1-29 

l-» 


Computer Data— X4or>l 


Feb 

Apr 

jun 

Jul 


V 1 tv* % Kft 



Floating Rate Notes 

Qosbig prices, Jan. 19, 19S2 


Next BW Aik* 


Banks 

SSmSq^Sh 48 ipfn* xS ingjjjft 

A rot, th'l 1811/14 *5 ftft ™ 

^itoRIcolMI Mft Ml Mb mb 

SSSSiiEKli «st ^ B*fir 

«Sde*KSSlAf vfoyxt fi? ft* .VVtt 


j?-- ^ no* IBB* 

bc0 2!.vSSi**« im h7 iw 

KsSws^’ia tl) 5 * ® 

Bcd do MeblCP A* 18* MB VBft VBft 

1BS/W Sin — - 

DunakO+BJjmTrV, 171/1* +23 *5 

** B W l ?5!SlM4 M 16716 7-U 

SiSBifflg S!fS. S 

s;ss®^, j '3 sir* 

|ft lift • J* 


.... 180ft 
Wft *»* 


VV» 

W* WO 


inee r Mki o»« Ma t . 


SU AM 


Korea Dev JBk7*-8i 
LTCBAW42 

t?SSS« 
BSM,. 

LTCEMvIlyB* 


Midland I mtX« 

MUWasnninSft-vi J 

SS5SSSSJ. 


.it.im 


French 


SDR 


.T'Si 


ni/iA 6-3 WH 

wvw JEU.1S5S 

125 IS 

14 11/16 4-W VWv WOft 
13 VIA A-V 2S Mb 
LTCB5WJIVP 155/16 7- IV VVM 

is*” 4 S 5£ ^ 

LtordePuroflnikrV 7 JJJ? S am 100 

jsagaa&sgi,. ks^s 

SJd£S5S*5iSB3 Si w ^ftiow 

SSSifiSitisy ni /18 — *?. 

iS!o0 ° - 151/1* 2X6 

171/14 400 

mwM +i 

w vw 
15ft 6-23 
1S3/U 7-M 

17 + M 

lUb 614 

Non mmwrirr. m luaw | 

S^f s ’BW 


1 M. 
2M. 
IM. 
AA4 
1 Y. 


10ft. lift Bft-JM 5KI5ff 13*.-,*ft 12 ft -12 -ft 

ndb.Mft 10ft-10ft Bte-B* lSft-lJ* *« *T u^w-Mft BB-O 

j g SS ££ S 5^8 -- s* 

Selected Over-the-Couiiter 


Loudon Metals Market 

inuurea ft ateriinB pwmrfrWJ?’ 1 

(Silver In pence per iroy ouncel 

Jan. IV. 1902 

Today Prevtoes 

WWi Bid Aifced 
Htehprodecppprf^d^^ ^ 8KL5C 


Ttaerlntl 
Smith Cars 


Lehman Corp 
One William ST Fjjd 


Lehman Corp 


B89J0 MO50 W350 


Wt 100* 
9V* 100* 


issEitsatr* ss « — « 


VS 


jg x. ss 

^ '85 B 


SU'SS.TJ 

bsss 

SS?|r 

BNPWDSL- 

BSBir 

BMP »»*! 


,ffl u 53, 

ifi vi* wStim 

T ■.» sr 

7 % fiSwK 
I, " »S toBftWjm 

16* X3V VV* 1®^ 

in! X22 VOW WOft 

IV 1/14 «? 2* ffi 

HM VV* 
99A VV* W* 


ngM8SiK^*S gis 

BSgiBC 

irw/16 M» Si IBD^ 


Upm 

w* im ■ 

in* Wft 


BNP»*i■' , <3* +11 

bs^sksus gar ti? 

fli:” ssb|«« 

«^,pSrfe«V« ^ JS 

Bft»w 

cc+fis!» SWli | 


assjSs- g, m 

«s5a”» s «. »j~ g. r « 

•SKSS 

w §" /14 S fiSSwE 

gssaHr* g>/ft 
^',l«s|^ a* J" 

RB.tEW 


seas*-® 

SmdToSirt.Bft'Bjl j- , j, 

smbhUi C hart . g*-+g JJ u w* maw 

Bumue moFinate jS. 'lv' 1 ’ 7 .js 99* 100 

F 4 S Xiss 

SuaiHwhrtbaft+BS 17 99* VMfc 

Trad e Pe^»ep +a*. ’??, u ^ W, H*. 

s»eH^ ^ ™ ^ 

siiss w ’S» * 

ss bissss a js’s, 

Ssasr !» ^ ®a 

WJ Ju ’vfft ^ 

8?WU 7-12 VB* W 


SSfef 


g'ssaaa g«ru jg 5 r 

8S» » 


SSS^rfiMi 

SStSg 

BgL- 


«S'“ S lr 

a 

+?5 JJM S| 

% B 

«iin 


I3ft 

It* 

lift 

16ft 


vs* e? 


kOPWd® «yji U&ii Mf 22 52 


Non Banks 

iWMhMftcaihNM. Ceepoa next * ld ^ a 

1313/16 M 1L 

cggfftgw** S 5 "* ts gig 
BEeSisrtflW* w* 14 w? H* ’SS 


Eii<«nma5ft4jV 
IC mduetrles 1W1 

mvCn imjjb*** 1 
tnaiiewdXB A 

SBSfS^* 

Swedjm»«*-« 

S2»Sta« 7 -«* 


HS 


17ft 

ISuJu +S WOft ISStt 

gg»ts 'fK’SS 

llSlA XJ 7 
1413/16 S' 

s a 
Ekl 

15ft 7-51 


5* fiS* 

Wft 
vom 1009k 
M ¥1 
92* VJft 

ss 1 ** 

VBft .3*1 


NEW YORK IAP>— 
The talhmlne IW l» a 
selected Nailoncl Secu- 
rlilea Dealer* assjl. 
over the counter Bank. 
Insurance & lodusirtai 
iteek, 

AELInd 
AFAPTOl 
AVMCP 
ACCUW 
AddMnW 

AdvRots 

M&i*i» 

AlaxAlex 
AHcoinc 
Wtex 
Amarex 
AFurn 

AG«rf 
AinGa* 

AAMcrob 

A Matins 
AOuaar 
AROAM9 
AWeWs 
AnedUe 

AnoSA 

AnoAGd 
APrfef 
ApidMa 
ArtSfK» 

ABtCOM 

AJlGaLl 
AIIWI» 

Baird Cp 
B altyPP 
-BenaHE 
DOilcRv 
BoatFr 
BOVUMk 
Bveltav 

EentPt 
BctxLe 
BOVRWT 
BWOCD 
BlrdSad 
Blrtehr 
Biyveor 

Bra/Tdm 

Buckbe* 

BwHeG 

BUrtX»S 

CNLFft 
CPT 8 

caiwwy. 

CanrodH 
CapEn 
CopSwa 
CP inAlf 

OrfdQ» 

CharRiv 
OwmS* 
atrlHou* 

Oimtjm 
OieiUil 
awao 
cirtieo_ 

CHZSOGO 

o»u« 


Cordis 

CreaTre 

CuttrFd* 

Cy citron 

DtrfSaia 

DaytMa 


2 r m 

2D* 21 
«■ lft 
5 5ft 
13* 14* 
UVb 13ft 


8SETLC&M& Siw» ?-13 K* W* 


penmxMB/Vl 

Tuhos MexMP we* 

uitrolVB87«l 


w' 44 ^ 

IV urn X27 w 
» Wl 


T5 


ssat 

ClowCp 

CrfrTle 

cotaGo* 

gssr 

cmvrt'rf 
con P op 


v*U . 
11* U 
4* 4* 

7* I, 

10* 11 

3ft 3* 

IVft 20* 

24 Mft 
44 45* 

3* 3W 
IV IVft 
3* fft 
15ft IB* 
63ft *4 

U»« 77* 

14 14* 

w* iw» 

7ft 7* 
10* 28* 

AW **■ 
11* 11* 
67* 68ft 
20* 20ft 
XA 1«i 
a* ,3* 
w,« 

14W 14* 

wwaw 

7* 1 * 

5 51A 

H TO* 
3W31MO 
21* 22ft 
10*10* 

5 5* 

2S-149WA 

2BV% 20* 
14* 15* 
10ft 11* 
8* V 

« IS 

Bft V* 

1 >16 1* 
a so* 
vw vw 
28ft 2V 
W%12ft 

rr 

’5*^ 
S » 4 

11* 11ft 

17W J7W 
14 15 

17 W* 
45ft 44 
6W 7 
I* 8ft 
34ft S4ft 
32* 

MKTfl" 
4* 5* 
U 12* 
ft 11-32. 
48ft 4BK 
U 16 
IS* Oft. 
3b 2AVb 


DBeer 

OoklMO 24ft 25ft 


DetConT 
DewevEl 
DlbCrys 
DbcnCru 
Docutii 
.DelirGn 
DeylDBi 
DrtrfCn 
OunkDa 
Durirni 
EatnVnc 
Eton Lob 

ETPOKEI 

Elder Ba 

EltNud 

E Wadi 8 

EnrDev 

EnrMxthd 

EnRw 

EntwtsM 


FdBrtTk 

Farm Op 

Rdtw 

PtBkSva 

FtBorfn 

FtEmrfI 

FtWnFIn 

FtadWa 
Pllckrf 
FUN Fla 
Fluroeb 
ForerfO 
Form tab 
Frank Cp 

FronkEI 

Fr**SG 

Fremijta 

FkdlrHB 

QIAUtm 

GnDeva 

GnRIEat 

GevEFn 

GroScns 

GreenM 

orevAdy 

GMIrfst 

Cyrodw 

HomtPA 

Hordwfce 

HrpR ow 

HorpGo 

HorttNI 

HtdMi 

HeimRhc 

HenrdF 

Hetatxn 

Hooyar 

HerlzRs 

Hyomnt 

iMSint 

intralnd 

WhSI 

intrcEnr 

IntmtGe 

InBkWNi 

IwoBoUt 


11 12 
3ft 3* 
22* 23* 

35 38 

23* 24 
1A* 16* 
17ft 17ft 
SOW 21 
13ft 13ft 
13ft 1+ 
m* JS5 

17*17* 

Wft 10H. 
5ft Aft 
11 lift 
22ft 23 
10ft 10* 
1* 2 
7 7* 

•ft W> 
VW M 
9 Vft 
XU ft 
5*51X16 
20*30* 
24 2flk 
33ft TPA 
3*ft 37 
» U* 
4* S 
20* 20* 
17* 17* 
34ft 21* 
6* 7* 
25* 25* 
2ft 2* 

11 11 * 
17ft 17ft 
38ft Z?* 
14ft 16W 
23* 23* 
6 * 4 * 
2* 3 
U 17 
Vft 10 
1$W 15* 

law 12* 

71 75 
17 18 

6ft 7ft 
19* 20 
3W vft 
12* 13U 
. 31ft 34ft 
31* sn* 
17ft 17* 
» W+ 
27ft 27ft 
2X14 ift 
Vft ** 
SW 4ft 
S4V> 25ft 
21ft 2TJ* 
«W 

23ft 24 
4ft 5 
V* Vft 

12* 13 
21*21* 
M, 16* 

17* 17W 
9-161+16 


ffli’rf 

iKahmr 
^Romans 
'Kaveom 
,'KellYSy 
KeuNrf 
Kimball 
iKlnaim 
KlarfG. 
Knooew 
KiutOS 
KuSJcte 
Lanoein 
Land Res 
umeCo 
Ulm/i 
LMS»r 
LlnBart 
uooetrn 
MCIC 

M6W* 

ModsGE 

MooelPT 

MosmP 

MaIRt 

MDUalS 

Mortons 

AtauILP 

MoyFi 

MovnOU 

MeCorm 

McForl 

McOuav 

Mh»W 

HKHCop 

AUdtRes 

MWJBka 

MhSVIG 

KSSS. 

ManuCo 

MorfAPd 

MoraRes 

Moran!" 

Motaub 

Mueller 

NorrpCpc 

NDtas 
NJNGas 
HYAH1 
NICkOGs 
Nicole, 
HMIsnA 
NkrbnB 
NoCorGe 
WfttMOa 
N+rfffS 
Nexen 
Nuerpa 
NutrSvs 


PlooKlB 

PUrfme 


„ 30* 

1A% 17* 

1 X1A 1* 
ISft 17ft 
A* 7* 

«ft 2V* 

rfiw 

24ft as 
15ft 15ft 

r* 10 1 
11 11* 

24ft 24ft 
5* 5* 
33ft 34 . 

25* 26ft 
14W 14W 
35ft 35ft 


PresGM 

PrtStavn 


smonths 88VJ» 

Copper cathodes: *52* 85300 

88570 88600 880JW HJ* 

■ im xi B7BOJIO 878000 87VS00 
779000 700000 704000 7-VTOOO 
34070 341J00 32000 3»00 
Soa 35X50 34100 U3M 
43000 43100 42200 
43700 43800 42000 

411JD 4130 415J0 41 AJO 

SoS 42800 43100 «BOO 


s pot 
3 months 
Tin: wot 

3 months 

Leadispet 
3 months 
Zinc: wot 


Apache Petrol 
Cut co industries 

Donaldson Lutkl" 
Federal Natl Mto 

Kenwin Shoos 
Lake Superior Dili 
Lowes Coro 
NVFCo 
ouanex 
A-Aonaal; 1 


OMITTED 

REDUCED 

Q .12* MS 
YEAR END 

26 

, _ 3S 

DISTRIBUTION 

_ 5201 

USUAL 

a jo 

O 05 
Q M 
a o« 

Q X 


New York Futures 
Jan. 19, 1982 

open High Low Settle Che. 


MAINE POTATOES 

sun bhj cents per lb. 
Feb 

MOT 

Praw. soles 4BA. 


8JB 

875 

705 


805 

8JD 

701 


706 

804 

7JJ 


7 JO 

708 +« 

UV +07 
708 +.« 


9280 920JD 9180 V«5 -g 

9S4jn 9540 9540 947.1 —8.9 

*70 9770 9770 9*6-4 —BO 

p^^^STlrU 27208. Dtn«l. 

PLATINUM .. _ 

ytrayuudeftwy lrwd ^B -A» 

■H S mno 355JB0 — 650 

■Ur mmSSssm 

W WOO 37708 37700 OTOO -f_M 

Ptev'Sv^wmlnl AJAX up 32. 

S^ w "SZ»w2Smsogooo -fJD 
jnuoo 37VJO m» vx . m 
37908 38240 375J0 VAJO -J* 
38600 38628 37650 37820 — EBO 

*2800 42900 4DM -+» 

4*2JO 44X50 442J0 OB “*fi 
448JS0 44BJ0 A44JI0 4COO — 6V0 
455JI0 45500 45600 = £* 

166026 Off 4759. 


Jan 

Feb 

Mor 

Apt 

Jun 


Od 
Dec 
Feb 
APT 
Jun 
Auo 

Prev.eoles 5AOOL 


European G<4d Markets 


X3 

1- a» 

X2 

XI 
,15 
3-15 

2- 25 

_ >15 

.TV XI 
JO XI 
JJ7W XI 
05 2-2* 


2-2 

1-1V 

2-2 

MS 

2-1 

XI4 

2-S 

1-29 

S-IS 

XV 

i-av 

1-2A 


—OS 


Prev "dcry> open kit STSXoHrf. 

COFFEE C 

B i^ss^^ 

pIS'aortow int 1X71, rfl S'- 

SUGAR-WORLD 11 

« H 4 
SS3 IS? SS? 

Sl2 14.17 14.10 1J« _ 10 


London 

taftiiaJknoi 

Luxxmbeurg 


LiMim 

AJ4. PJ*. NX. 

377 JS 37525 +IS0 

37551 3WJ0 «« 

37615 37454 VOOJ 

377 JO 


S&sr^'issrssfsssss 


Mor 

Mav 

Jul 

SeP 

Od 

JM 

MOT 

MOV 


|GoM Options (liices fa S/OE.) 




PurtBen 

Potato 
QuakrCh 
Rooen py 
R aychm 
Ravmnd 
WWl 

RoadCk 

RabbMv 


BM 8ft 
IS 15ft 

Ml 

45ft 4HJ 
5* S* 
45* 45* 
<* Aft 
28 2V* 

lift Wft 
Bft V 
19 Wft 
10 * 10 * 
Wft 13 


Rouse 
Sadder 
Safeco , 

SI He KM 
Si Paul 


scrii -1 * 

»» w.. ! Sonar 


XmMer 

5vcmef s 

ShM*d 

Stiwmut* 

StaraRsa 

smeww 

SCrfWtr 

SwElSv 

Stondvn 

StdMlcro 

StdReu 

StanHf 

Starts* 


1J* i StrowCI 
V« fn I SuMm 

DliW* sSSrEI 


21*22 
30ft 20* 
Ifift 17ft 
41ft 41ft 
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17ft T7* 
25ft 26ft 1 
B 8* 
9 V* 
5ft 5ft 
21 22 
TV ffl* 

mb m» 

j* 

17ft 17* 


Svtess 

TDK* 

TIME DC 
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Tuildus 

TecumP 

TeMmA 

Tenant A 

TexABs 
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Turata 
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TymaFO 

UnMcGd 
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45* 4* ; i RIrr 
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7* 7* 
19*30 
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FeerMf 
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Petrtts 

renuna 
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u* 17* 
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®ss 

VMS 

VBUUIS 
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VMeoCb 
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WshEnr 
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VAnoiC 

VAteOl 

WMOwl 
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15 15* J zionUts 
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1 1* 

5* Aft 
29*30 
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28 21* 
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Wft 17* 
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35* 36 
22 23 

4ft 4* 
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3* 4 
30 Wft 
26* 27 
49* 49* 
Wft Wft 
-41*"** 
11 * 12 
27 27ft 
34ft 34* 
27* 17ft 
lift 12 
22ft »* 
11* « 

U 13* 
34ft 39 

14 W 

fiwfift 

31* 25* 
38ft 3V 
7ft 7ft 
36ft 24* 

34 34* 

lft J* 

lift 32ft 
27* 27ft 
61* *3 
IV* iw* 
17ft 17* 
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4ft 4ft 

43*47* 

r^ruv* 
12*13 
30 30ft 
4* * 
16* Uft 
11* lift 
lift 35ft 
Bft V* 
12 12* 
57ft Wft 
71** 21* 
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Aft Aft 
W* 18ft 
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3ft 4 
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3V 39W 
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26 28 
39* 3B* 
AW Aft 
8* V 
35*34 
7* 7ft 
28 38* 


3 month* 
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‘S- s ss as as 

3 mw ttiA ^ MASJ10 2J7080 X97SOO 278000 
3Srtt? S 3M5D0 Venn s/rKOO 


Tuesday's 

JSew Highs and laws 


Col urn Pk3 
DravhnCpa 
Eorffox Inc 


NEW HIGHS — 9 

Heiiy Byg. 
Motlrflnc 
Mattel 2J0 p1 


OutldLa 

Prod&vtib 

RepFnSvc 


COCOA 

IBMtrtetanuBPerM ^ ^ „„ +„ 
US 2144 2128 2134 +22 
205 2149 2135 Wl +14 

m 2iS 2 mo na+2* 

2,75 2180 2178 gg +1} 


Mar 

Mav 

Jul 


DOC 

Prev. «ln 1^47-. 


OeW 3777507875 

| Vmlears White Weld &A. 
I, Quai «ta MonxSjanc 
1211 Geneva ’-S^orfbad 

TeL 310251 - Tele* 28305 


London Commodities 

JSRtBSSlSSSSBSM 

Jan- 19. 1913 
High LOW 


Ona 

(BW-Atkedl 


(Cloce) 


Mar 

MOV 

Aug 

Oct 

Jgn 

Mor 

MOV 


^IIBlflH 

a-?- B; iSS wx mis m» 

Jlt! tU. 1VMQ 1V2JI0 iva» 

2288 tOW of 50 Ian*. 

£"fl i a i a a 
& a a a a s a 
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COFFEe 
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C M. KLT. UN 
1795 tots of 5 tons. 

snansMUSSIS 

llIIJI 

ter. N.T. 39008 307 J® 29000 30500 


Almkaint 
Alain lL25rf 
AitaTelephnn 
AmTT pfB 
AnfaCorpn 
Armcrfnc , 
Armcotita.pt 

AltilandOU 

BenrftCp, 

BeneflSrf 

BtaeBrfl 

BrockwayGUi 

CBS. 

CNWn 
Crone Cu 


tnd 


NEW LOWS- 59 

EicorCo pverShiPi 
EmrvAF 
Faborge Inc 
Fiosieets 
Gannett 
Gearhtna , 

GnDyp425Pf 
Gen Refroc 
Gen Tire 


PotEIA^Pf 

b sa. 

RornMevpf 


SuntaFeirid* 
souAtinFln 
stdOHOh 
Tiger tnt 
Tymohare 
USGYPsm 

Crock hi ,18rf Wewmi^pUk uSnreS, 

DeltaAIrto {SSScSff UnTehXHTrf 

D^ t ln “ valrfoenr 

duPmXSDrf Nwlflncp 


Harr 5£p. 

inexcoOll 
lid Norm 
MesaPtrt* 
NewmofU 


Prav'dmrs opertnt MJ4A.UP31. 

ORANGE JUICE 

1S7W g»J motamriD. + ^j 

®S?ssas =| 
» 1^2 ^ =il 

l £r HlSo ISsSi iSS 151J» —225 


Cash Prices 

Jan. 19, 1962 



Feb 

Mor 

APT 

MOV 

Jun 

Jiv 

Aug 

S»o 


1.268 to« rf TOO tons, 


Paris Commodities 

[Flour** In French frotiesi w metric ^ wml 
jon. 17, 1982 
High Low 


Cft. 


SUGAR 

Mor 


Oct 

NOW 

Dec 


ihd'eopnceBie' 


UM 

XM9 

N.T. 

assn 

2050 

HLT. 

N.T. 

,115 


1.VB7 
1 sta 
N.T. 
,018 
2JM0 
N.T. 
NLT. 
MIS. 


(BUWbiind) 

1J15 1.918 
VMi 1548 
i m I.*; 
7JQS2J135 
3058 2055 

7SOO 2JM0 
2030 2088 
,105 ,130 


W V88ta4*rf58»ni.OP»t kitaresi: 8017 
COCOA 


Mor 

MOV 

Jlv 

500 

Dec 

Mar 

May 


1-23 

ia 

N.T. 

10ta 

N.T. 

UM 

K.T, 


1088 

1013 

N.T. 

1044 

N.T. 

1088 

N.T. 


I0W 1 300 
1JU 1021 
1035 1046 
1047 1050 

ua i0fr* 

1045 1075 
1070 UBO 


-23 

—IS 

—30 

—25 

-48 

—20 

—20 

—15 


+19 

+1, 

+8 

+12 

+17 

+n 

+10 


Canada's Royal Bank 
Buys Swiss Operation 

Raiun 

LONDON — The Royal Bank of 
Canada said Tuesday it acquired 
Banque Ocddeniale pour 5 Indus- 
trie et le Commerce (Smsse) from 
its parent compnay Ginerale ( lea- 
deniale, which is headed by Sir 

James Goldsmith. 

The wholly owned subsidiary, 
based in Geneva, is the first Cana- 
dian bank with a major presence m 
the Swiss market. 

Taiwan to Encourage 
Indonesia Investment 

Rentas 

TAIPEI — Taiwan will encour- 
age its cement, paper and petrq- 
rct^nirgl .manufacturers to invest 


Co mm odity end unit 

Crftae! 45antos. lb. 

Prt55a!h5+S0 38V». yd 

METALS 

Steel bUkHtPIWfjm; 

Irani Fdrv. PWtar.^Sa.— 
Steel icrep No l hw PWL — - 
Laud Spot. » ■■■— — • — — — 

Cooper eted, lb— —■•••• 

™ [Siraiwi.ib.-.-” — 

Zjne.e-5tL.Basta.lb 

GeM N.Y,e*. — 

New York ericas. 


Tue Year Abo 



Commodity Indexes 

Jan- 19,1962 


Previous 

V98NH 

I02U0 

12639 

13X59 


Close 

Ss 'ffl 

DJ. Futures-... 

MoodrtibaMWOJDecSl.lWl. P-t«re«m- 

'"Sutm^SselOOlSw-lI.'Wl- _ 

SSSjSUfiSSSm: bosclOO: lftc.31.1976 



UNIVERSITY 
DEGREE 

N»StfB 5 !SS!Sasai 

Send detailed resume 
tor a free evaluation^ 
PAanC cS.^usa 

10200 VonluroBW Enema CAL _ 9 |!”“ 

. Amtwmd to ot«raie oy ine Cadm n* 
amwHW'demrtPutfbiWsi , i*i |a " 1 _ 


1« lotart U tons. Onen Wereat: 8M 


in Indonesia as a way of securing 
raw materials, Taiwan's viceeco- 
nomics minister, Wang Chao- 
ming. saicL 

Indonesian businessmen are to 
visit Taiwan soon for talks with 
their counterparts on establishing 
joint ventures and t e ch nical coop- 
eration. 


AMERICAN VALUES N.V 

NOKdand MR*. 

SS7S.%*S 'gsrxsisss 

30th 1982, payable January 15tb lyoi. 

« fiSSTK 

nation^Building, P.O. Box 1748, Hamilton 5, Bermuda 
Registered Shareholders of record will have their dividend 
' cheque mailed to their address. 

CT.'Collis 

Secretary 

Hamilton, Bermuda 


Fidelity 
.Intemaiibnal — I 


...j 
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Crossword Edited by Eugene T. Maleska 


i 

2 

3 

14 



17 



» 



24 





ACROSS 
l Fortune 
4 Brother of 
Hengist 

- 9 Agts.’ concerns 
14 Stud player's 
asset 
15 1 

16 Resort] 

17 Calgary 
football pro 

19 Threesome 
26 Ultimate end 
21 Seine features 
2S Betsy Ross 


58 French state 

59 Abatement 
66 Old Norse 

family tales 
62 They have 
made the 


24 First place 

25 Singer Tony’s 
vacation spot? 

27 Counterweight 
. 29 Rent 
36 What pouting 


34 Strongman's 
. pride 

-38 Gather's “ 

Ours" 

39 Aunt, in Avila 
41 Call 

" 42 Airport feature 
44 Garden 
1 ■ climb er 
: 46 De Valera's 
• land 
.48 Slippery 
.49 Hideaway for 
; Mr. Salinger? 

- 53 "Peter Pan” 
pooch 

' 57 On pins and 
' needles 


84 Gunwale Din 

65 Kind of song 

66 Employ 

67 Sub seeker 

68 Western peace- 
keeper's 
family 

69 Footlike part 

DOWN 

I "Marry in 

Z Trod the 
boards 

3 Painter 
Rembrandt: 
1778-1860 

4 These move to 
a hula 

5 United 

6 Change the 
course 

7 Relieve 

8 "...who gives 

a child ■ 

Masefield 

9A.BJV. 

member 

10 Spot for 
Johnny? 

II Kind of Justice 

12 Relating to 

pitch 


13 "And saint 

. . Richard 
m 

18 Site of a Clift 
dwelling? 

22 Uppity one 

25" pro 

nobis" 

26 Hooey 
28 XYZ of 1797-98, 

e-g- 

36 Movie studio 
SI ‘‘——wing and 

32 Saul's 

grandfather or 
unde 

33 Ice, in Essen 

35 Seer’s sense 

36 Homer fare 

37 B.AO. stop 
490c the 

windward side 
43 Manitoban 
Indian 
451 


47 Lands 

49 Pains in the 

nark 

50 Spuds Spot 

51 Incite 

52 Russian 
summerhouse 

54 Bought the 


55 Amah, forme 

56 Basilica pans 

58 Shelters 
61 U.S.M.C.,e.g. 
«3 Bad tad 


Weather. 



HIGH 

LOW 


C 

F 

C 

F 

ALGARVE 

15 

59 

13 

55 

ALGIERS 

H 

41 

7 

48 

AMSTERDAM 

4 

37 

-1 

X 

ANKARA 

7 

45 

■7 

14 

ATHENS 

15 

57 

5 

41 

AUCKLAND 

24 

75 

If 

44 

BANGKOK 

» 

84 

18 

44 

BEIRUT 

14 

41 

« 

43 

BELGRADE 

4 

25 

4 

21 

_ BERUN 

•2 

28 

•7 

21 
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| THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
■ 9 by Henri Arnold and Bob Lee 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


Unscramble these lour Jumbles, 
one letter to each square, to form 
lour ordinary words. 


TAN BO 


i Hi 

u 
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DANGL 



IE 
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CON 

ARY 
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'“N 
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VAH 

LED 
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□ 

□ 

LL. 



Now arrange the circled tellers io 
term the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above cartoon. 


Print answer here: f X X X > 


(Answers tomorrow) 

Yesterday's 1 Jumbtes - F0RG0 TEMP0 CRAVAT UCMEN 

y Answer. What kind of plans was the architect making 
lor him?— TO GET HOME 


Imprime par P. I. O. . /, Boulevard Ney 75018 Paris 
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Books 


THE DEAIV'S DECEMBER 

By Saul Bellow. 312 pp. SI 3. 95. 

Harper & Ron; 10 East 53d Street . New York 10020. 

Reviewed by Christopher Lehmann-Haupr, 


T HERE are two particularly strik- 
ing passages in “The Dean's De- 


cember,*'' Saul Bellow's ninth and lai- 
esi novel, his first since he won the 
Nobel Prize in Literature in 1976.. In 
one of these passages, which occurs 
near the opening of the story, Albert 
Corde, the novel's protagonist, sits 
with his wife in the office of a Bucha- 
rest hospital administrator, who is of* 
furiously denying the couple ,the right 
to visit Minna Corde's dying mother, 
and contemplates the dying light of a 
December evening. 

“December brown set in at about 
three in the afternoon. By four it had 
climbed down the stucco of bid walls, 
the gray of Communist residential 
blocks: brown darkness took over the 
pavements, and then came back again 
from the pavements more thickly and 
isolated the street lamps. These were, 
feebly yellow in the impure melan- 
choly winter effluence. Air-sadness. 
Corde called this. In the final stage of 
dusk, a brown sediment seemed to en- 
code the lamps. Then there was a 
livid death moment. Night began. 
Night was very difficult here, thought 
Albert Corde." 

The second unusual passage occurs 
near the very end of the novel, after 
Corde's mother-in-law has died, after 
be and Minna have returned from Bu- 
charest, after the resolution of a Chi- 
cago murder trial that Corde has been 
involved with as dean of men at a lo- 
cal college, and after he has resigned 
his deanship in the wake of a contro- 
versy he has created by publishing in 
Harper's magazine a senes of articles 
on Chicago's blade underclass. 

This closing passage is too long to 
be quoted effectively. But take my 
word that it describes with an almost 
thrilling sense of transcendence the 
Cordes’ ascent in a lift along a struc- 
tural arch on the interior of the dome 
■ at Mount Palomar. where Minna 
Corde, an astronomer, is about to do 
some observatory work. The passage 
is unusual for Bellow's recent fiction 
in that its action is measured to the 
pace of the prose that describes it — 
there are no nervous, tough-guy asides 
or repetitions — and at the some time 
the passage is symbolically iust right. 
We rise, we sense the light of the 
heavens, we are released from the 
novel’s overwhelming gloom and 
heaviness. 

Unfortunately for the reader, it's a 
little late. The dark oppressiveness 
.caught in that earlier passage has 
dominated far too long and stiflingly. 
Partly this is because most of the fore- 
ground action occurs in the brown 
and black atmosphere of Bucharest, 
'amid the nibble of a recent earth- 
quake, in the atmosphere of death and 
its funereal aftermath. 

Partly, and legitimately, the novel's 
bleakness can be attributed to the 
philosophical dilemma it poses for it- 
self — to discover what is worth be- 
lieving in and living for in a world 
that is now largely evil. For through 
his complex plot, which unfolds si- 
multaneously in Bucharest and Chica- 
go. Bellow effectively evokes all that is 
worst about both sides of the Iron 
Curtain — on the one hand, the totali- 
tarian heavy-handedness of die 
Romanian Communist regime, which 
refuses to forgive Corde’s mother-in- 
law, one of its former leaders, for be- 
coming Hig^rhapti-yl with Stalinism 
and hence sending her brilliant 
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A 

i UOOinCQ pcojHCS, its j* 7 
ouls” — typically, the i J 
class of Chicago, which is |U> 
of Corde's controversial 


III 


daughter to the West: on the other 
hand, the failure of the United States 
to provide for its "superfluous popu- 
lations." its ‘'doomed peoples," 

“whirling souls'* 
black underclass 
the subject 
articles m Harper’s. 

And partly — and less legilimatdy 
— Bellow’s style of novelizaiion-can 
be blamed for the oppressivencs-of 
"The Dean's December.'' Some times 
his characters converse, always eUipd- 
cally and occasionally very woodenly. 

More often, they think — or rather 
the dean thinks — about what was 
said or may be about to be said. Most 
often, the dean sits alone in a room in 
his mother-in-law's Bucharest apart- . > 
meat and thinks about the iroplka- kl'Jj. 
tons of what was said or may be about * ’ 
to be said. At (me point, Minna Corde 
becomes enraged at Albert for deliver- 
ing lectures at her. A reader of this 
novel often feels similarly toward Bel- 
low. It's odd that Tor a story about a 
man who crusades to put poetry bock 
into the human equation, this book 
most conspicuously lacks a prepon- 
derance of poetry- 
And though one can’t help being 
awed by the reach and subtlety of its 
creator’s intelligence — a relentless in- 
telligence that has somehow managed 
to people this story with dozens of fa- 
miliar urban types without ever per- 
mitting one of them to decline into 
merely a type — one cant honestly 
swear that the ending at Mount Palo- 
mar doesn't simply come as a relief. 

As beautifully crafted as this final 
scene may be — with its echoes of ear- 
lier scenes of cold and darkness and 
tire sense it somehow conveys of heal 
and hard-won intellectual triumph — 

I can’t honestly swear that 1 didn't 
love it just because coming to it at last 
was like not bitting one's head against 
the wall anymore. 


Christopher Lehmann- Haupi is 
the stuff of The New York Times. 
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Bridge 


A N enthusiast who wanted to build 
a small library of essential 
bridge books would need about a doz- 
en works. One of them would be 
“Modern Bridge Conventions” by 
William Root and Richard Pavlicek, 
recently published by Crown. The list 
price is 515.95, but it can be obtained 
for SI 2.95 from Bridge World, at 39 
West 94th Street, New York, N.Y. 
10025. 

The authors are top-ranked players 
and teachers and carry the reader in 
depth through every significant bid- 
ding convention. These are classified 
in three groups, so that average play- 
ers, good players and expert partner- 
ships can select what is right for them. 

The book ranges far more widely 
than a strict interpretation of the 
word “convention” would lead one. to 
expect It is not confined to the artifi- 
cial devices that frighten some inexpe- 
rienced players, but extends over a 
great many natural treatments that re- 
quire partnership agreement An ex- 
ample is belated take-out doubles, a 
confusing area for almost all players. 

Almo st any convention requires 
considerably more discussion than it 
receives from a casual partnership. 
Root and Pavlicek provide the neces- 
sary explanations, often with their 
own improvements that offer food for 
thought for any expert. 

Thousands of students in New 
York and Florida can bear witness to 
Bill Root’s leaching ability. His com- 
mitments have tended to obscure his 
talent, which was most evi- 
lt 14 years ago. when he play 
regularly with Alvin Roth. Tc_ 
they won a string of national rides, 
and represented the United Slates 
twice in world championships. 

On the final deal of the 1967 world 
championship qualifying stage play- 
ing against Italy. Root held the South 


— ■ By Alan Tnudfa 

cards shown in the diagram. He 
not need any sophisticated 
dons to reach four spades, which ap- 
pears to be an easy contract, but far 
had to play with great skill 

He won the opening diamond lead 
with the jack and led a trump. When 
West discarded a heart Root faadlt 
reconsider, and he played correctly tc 
guarantee 10 tricks. He won the spadn 
ace, and played the queen, king ant 
ace of clubs. Bast chose to discard i 
diamond, and South threw a heart. 

On the fourth club Bast shed hi 
last diamond and South ruffed. H> 
played the ace and another heart, wv 
ing the defense its first irick. Wes 
gave his partner a diamond ruff, am 
the heart return was ruffed in th 
closed hand. A diamond lend wa 
again ruffed by East, but he had t 
give Root his contract by leadra 
from the spade queen at the 12t 
trick. 


NORTH 

♦AJ3 

S?10S 

OK83 

4A2C854 


WEST 

*— 

9-KJ632 
0 10954 
♦J1097 


EAST 

*01096 

?Q98 

0062 

♦62 


playing 
dent 14 


SOUTH CD) 

♦ K8742 
9A74 
OAJ7 
♦Q3 

North and South were vulnerabl 


The bidding: 

South West 

North 

East 

1* Pass 

2+ 

Pass 

2N.T. Pass 

3* 

Pass 

4+ Pass 

Pass 

Pass 

West led the diamond ten- 
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Stenmark Takes Cup Giant Slalom; Eder Surprise Winner 


. From Agency Dtipefdtet 

ADELBODEN, Switzerland — 
Ingemar Stenmark, racing 6 b a 

course where he has been unbeaten 



Sylvia Eder 


since 197 8, beat defending World 
Cup champion Phil Mahre by a 
2.16 seconds in a giant slalom race 
hens Tuesday. 

In Badgasian, Austria, mean- 
while, Sylvia Eder, a 16-year-old 
Austrian newcomer, pulled a ma- 
jor upset by winning a women's 
cup downhill, the first Austrian 
victory at Badgastem since former 
downhill champ ion Annem&rie 
Moser- ProD took the title in 1974. 

Eder, who placed third on the 
same track in a downhill Monday, 
handled the 3,016-metor coarse in 
1:58.10. She was followed by Elisa- 
beth Cbaud of France, tuned in 
1:58-27, and Holly-Beth Flanders 
of the United States, Monday's 
winner, who took third with a 
1:3833. 

Stenmark’s winning margin was 
the s ame as the difference in times 
between second and 1.3th place, 
rea f f i rming that he is in superb 
shape after a trembled start to the 
season last month. 

Although he brushed a gate in 
the second run, the 25-year-old 
Swede posted best times — 1:1533 


and 1:18.32 — in both heats down 
the 53-gate course for an aggregate 
2:34.25. 

Finishing a surprising third was 
Max Julen, 20, one of six Swiss in 
Tuesday’s top 10. 

The race turned out to be a 
Swiss free-for-all, as the outcome 
was to deter min e the composition 
of the national team for next 
week's World Championships in 
Austria. 

Stenmark, reticent as ever, said 
hitting the gate in the second heat 
caused “no problems — I got too 
dose, touched it with my shoulder 
and rotated a tut, but 1 was never 
in trouble." 

‘No One Can Catch Me’ 

That contrasted with Maine, 
who said: “J was lucky I made it to 
the finish in the first run.” 

Giant slalom “is much easier 
than the slalom,'’ Stenmark ob- 
served. 

“There's not so much risk in- 
volved. You can let the skis go. 1 
don’t think 1 am elrifng better than 
last month, but perhaps I am more 
aggressive.” 


Mahre remarked thaf “Iflgemsr 
is so strong these days that you 
don’t have a chance.”" His second 
place — his fourth in as many gi- 
ant slaloms this season — boosted 
Mahre’s overall cup point total to 
237, 78 more than Stenmark’s. 

Mahre said he will race no more 
downhills this cup season. “It 
makes no sense risking an injury 
competing in the downhill.” he 
said. 

“No one can catch me in the 
World Cap” 

Only 42 of the 90 starters sur- 
vived men’s race, case ctf the more 
difficult on the circuit. Andreas 
Wenzel of Liechtenstein, overall 
cup winner in 1980, was the first to 
slide off coarse on the steep bot- 
tom stretch that claimed most of 
the dropouts. 

The course, which had a vertical 
drop of 375 meters fabout 1,237 
feet), was lined by thousands of 
spectators in a bright sunshine that 
slowed down late second-heat 
starters. 

Eder's previous-best showing 
was a fifth last winter in a cup 
downhill at Aspen, Colo. 


Nets 9 King, Williams Still in Divergent Tandem 


By John Fcunscein ■ 

WaOdoffon Pott Serrice 

EAST RUTHERFORD, N J. — 
It was midway in the second quar- 
ter of a recent BuQets-New Jersey - 
Nets game that would become a 
Washington rout. Albert King 
took a pass at the top of the key. A 
head fake and rwo dribbles and he 
was down the lade, alone, floating 
toward the basket for an easy lay- 
up. But^at the last second,. King . 
tned to pass. Turnover. 

Net Coach Larry Brown jumped 
off the beach. “Damn it, Albert, 
shoot the ball. Shoot the damn 

boar' .. 

The next morning. King was 
laughing . “When I heard Larry 
yelling like that, it was Kke I was 
back *1 Mary land for a minu te: 
‘Albert; shoot the bait, shoot the 
halt* “rKing knew he had messed 
up a play. But where once he 
might have brooded, now he 
laughed H off. 

**! know why fBrowu] got upset- 
Fm his— -ldon’t know what you’d 
call it — whip boy or whatever. He 
-j, u 4l«i at me more than anyone on 
the team- But when he stops 
screaming at me IT worry. I know 
I’m still learning the game." At 22, 

• King is just another National Bas- 
ketball Association rookie. He is 
allowed to make mistakes. 

During that same second quar- 
ter, : Buck Williams had missed 
three straight shots. From 12 feet, 
guarded tightly, he forced another. 

clanged off the rim/Brown, red- 
faoedTlooked at Williams — his 
bestrebounder and his third-lead- 
ing scorer. “Gera," he yefled, “ha- 
veoT yon ever heard of pasting? 1 
■ haven't seen you pass the ball yet." 

' *1tV just that I usually get the 
ball socfacio the basket, I feel an 
obhgatiOb losfcoot" WflHams said 


latex with a sheepish grin. “1 guess 
I'll just have to keep working to 
get better. But don't worry. I’ll get 
bettor." 

Before the season started, Wil- 
liams wrote down a goal — becom- 
ing the NBA’s rookie of the year 
— and put the note inside his 
Bible. He is averaging about 15 
points a game and is {Hilling down 
12.8 rebounds a game (a total of 
480), third-best in the league. He is 
tired. Does he ever regret having 
jiassed up his ^seatof^y ear at the 

Rocky Mount and Brooklyn 

The two Net rookies have taken 
remarkably different routes to 
reach the same place: King was a 
heavily recruited Brooklyn high 
school superstar. Williams was a 
small-town boy from the South. 
They both wound up as starters for 
Lefty Driesefl at Maryland. 

Now Williams starts and King 
doesn’t Wflbams was drafted 
higher and makes more money, 
but remains Rocky Mount N.C., 
to King’s New York. “Albert” 
Williams says, “is big-time. He’D 
always be big-time to me." 

They were dose at Maryland. 
Despite* their divergent back- 
grounds, they became confidants 
because they shared the same pres- 
sures and. m the 1979-80 season, 
when it all fell into place, the same 
joys. The Nets drafted both in the 
Gist round last spring. But what 
each is experiencing sow — on the 
surface, so similar — is different 
indeed. 

For Williams, the NBA is a con- 
tinuation, another step on the lad- 
der he began climbing as a high 
school junior, when a coach con- 
vinced him to party less and study 
more. If waS ms fearsome intensity 
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as much as anything else that 
made it worth $2jFmflHon to the 
Nets to lure him out of Maryland a 
year early. 

The NBA is also a culmination 
for him. He recently moved his 
parents into a handsome new four- 
bedroom house. “My dream has 
come true," Williams said. “If I 
were to die tomorrow, I would feel 
I’ve accomplished my ultimate 
goal” 

For King, the NBA, like evay- 
thing else has been, is a roller- 
coaster ride. In September he in- 
jured his right knee in a one-on- 
one game and then went through 
protracted contract negotiations. 
For the first time in ins life, he is 
having to adjust. Still, King always 
has begn the one with a Endtless 
future; the Nets are paying him 
more than SI milli on. 

TUSaylt* 

“I loved hearing the cheers at 
Maryland,” he said. Tm not going 
to say that bearing people yelling, 
‘A-l-f-lbert, A-l-l-lbert,’ wasn’t 
great. I worked for that for a long 
time. Now, Tm going to work at 
this. I have a chance,! hope, to bo 
‘A-l-Uben’ at this level, too. 1 
think ] can become — OK, IT say 
it — a great player” 

Bui for now he’s just a rookie, 
and that’s fine by him. 

King and Williams are new- 
comers to a team that, although it 
has existed for 15 years, is only 
just beginning. Since their incepr 
lion as the New Jersey Americans 
in the old ABA. the Nets have 
been the nomads of pro basketball 
calling five buildings home. Now 
they are in a brand-new arena. 
They have new uniforms, new of- 
fices, a new coach in Brown and, 
they believe, a future built around 
such players as King, Williams, 
Mike O’Koren, Mike Gmintid, 
Otis Birdsong and Ray Williams, 
all acquired within the last two 
years. 

Net management loves pushing 
Williams for rookie of the year. 
Williams, is the model studenl the 
hard worker, trouble only for the 
opposition. With King it’s differ- 
ent. 

When King was injured in that 
freakish accident the Nets backed 
off from contract negotiations. “If 
he sat out the season, he sat out 
the season," said General Manager 
Bob MacKinnon. “Obviously, we 
wanted him to play. But injuries 
are a part of life. 

King spent the preseason in 
street domes. He says he found 
himself thinking about what his 
sport meant to him. “I always had 
a reputation for not really caring," 
he said. “People would write that 
if I liked the game I would play 
better. I always liked the game. I 
love the game. 

“But when I was hurt, for the 
first t ime in my life, I had to think 
about not playing. I had never re- 
ally thought that — I just always 
plaved. 

“The first day I tried to come 
back to practice I couldn’t even 
dunk. Couldn’t dunk! It felt like 
being a baby all over again. I said 
something about it to a friend and 
he looked at me and said, *You 
have always taken playing for 
granted.' 

“That's why not starting, or not 
being great right away, doesn’t 
bother me. It might have 
once. . . . Bat now I’m thankful I 
can play. As long as 1 can play the 
game, work at the game, every- 
thing will be OK." 

Brown is confident, too. He 
works alone with Eng after prac- 
tice, trying to get him to slow his 
release on his shot and to improve 
his defense, long one of Kin£s de- 
ficiencies. 

“Albert has unbelievable poten- 
tial” Brown said. “Everyone has 
always known that Bui what I like 
about h»m so much is that he’s 
such a good kid, so willing to 
work." King has reveled in the role 
of student 






It Sticks 

So has Williams. “Coach Brown 
takes a lot of time to work with 
you on things." he said. “If there’s 
one little move and you’re having 
trouble with it he works with you 
until you get it right £ may have 
trouble getting something right the 
first time, but once I get it it socks 
like glue." 

Not so with King, says MacKin- 
non. “Sometimes vou watch him in 
practice and he looks so good, you 
say ‘He’s gpt it’ Then in the game, 
he forgets. HeT get ibere, though. 
Because he wants it badly ” 

With Williams there never has 
been anv doubt about desire. He 
puts a lot of pressure on hi ms e l f. 
As the rest of the NBA raves about 
his early play. Williams says. Tm 
struggling-” 

He cannot abide failure. In a re- 
cent game against New York, Wil- 
liams was struggling with Maurice 
Lucas. Finally Tfouled and pushed 


On Monday, she had lost preci- 
ous tune when she briefly left the 
track just before the finish. “I 
knew I could reach, a better result 
than Monday’s when I made ... a 
considerable detour," Eder said. 

This time, I managed to keep 
control in the last bend before the 
steep, final schuss instead of being 
catapulted off the track." 

Austrian coach Werner 
Magreiter had restrained praise. 
“We don’t want to overestimate 
Sylvia’s win and we don't want to 
consider her a new Moser-Proll at 
this stage," he said. 

“But there is no doubt that she 
is one of the greatest talents in 
dow nhill we have brought up in re- 
cent years. She handled the techni- 
cal difficulties of this dema n ding 
track with surprising ease." 

It was Austria’s first victory in a 
women’s cup downhill race this 
season. 

Said a subdued Flanders, “It 
was more difficult today because 1 
had to shoulder the extra burden 
of living up to expectations after 
winning the previous race. Every- 
body's expectations and my own," 
she added 

“But I'm very proud because 
I've proved I can keep up with the 
top racers.” 

Mem 91 ANT SLALOM 

1. Inoamor Stomar*, Swtten, 2 minutes. 
x-x inmmti 

1 Ptlll Mrin. USA. 2:3441 

3. Max Julen. S<ritz*rtand,3£MJB. 

A Hubert Strafa. Austria 

S. Peter LCecher, »MftaHland,2t37J2. 

A Jocauea Luethy, Switzerland. 2:3744. 

7. Mrmln Zwtrtmn. Switzerland. I; 3741. 

A Wolfram Octm. Austria, 2: 37 JS. 

t. JSM &a*oz. Switzerland, 2:37.7s. 

10. JerevLuc Fournier, SwM ie rten d . 2:32.14. 

U. Torsten J a fco toea a Sweden. 2 J3M2. 
tt Bmno Nockter. Italy. 2:3S4S 
IX Alex GloroL Italy. 2 JAM. 

14. Certianl j4btiW,Au*ir)a. 204*4 
UL Hone Ptemn. Switzerland. 2:37.14 


WORLD CUP STANDINGS 
l Phil McArw237 notate. 

ZStanmarK.157. 

X Stewo PadBonU, Canada. *. 
tAMi — t tna i—am 

S.Gevaz.(9. 

4 Fteter MfiUer, Swltaaiomlda 
7. Franz Klammer, Austria. 59. 

X Harti Weindher, Austria, SB. 

9. Ken Read. Canada and Erwin Reach, Aus- 
tria. 34 


WOMEN'S DOWNHILL 
1. Svlvki Eder. Austria 1:SUA 
X Elisabeth Choud. France. 1:5X27. 

X Hollv FUeidsn,U&A.VJBJl . 

4 Irene Eeele, West Germarv.l J13S. 

1 Uo Solkner. Austria 1 zSU5- 
4 Lmirte Graham. Canada. 1 :5X67. 

7. Doris de AaasDnL Switzerland, i tSMft. 

X Marta Wa (User. Switzerland. 1:S877. 
f. Mortc-Luo WOtameier. Franco. I :W-23 
U. ante Neleon. USA. 1-J9J4 

11. Carry Soren se n. Canada. 1 15145. 

12. SewM WOH, Austria, 1 :S9S5. 

a. Marle-Cedte GrofrGaudenier, France, 
1:3*44 

14 Come! to ProU. Austria, 1:5X74 

15. Trans Koecher.Mtesi Germany. l:S»J7. 

WORLD CUP STANDINGS 
1. Irene Route. West Germany. 233 points. 
i Erika Hess. Switzerland, 2UL 
1 Solkner, 1BX 
4 Chrtstln Cooper, U-&A.W- 
A Nttton.ve. 

4 Chant «f. 

7. Perrtne Peten France. S7. 

X Seraaeea and Marla Rasa Quarto. JfWv,77. 
10. Homl Wenzel. Liechtenstein, 72. 


Canny Comedy in Madrid 


By Rob Hughes 

hu emotional Herald Tribune 

LONDON — One thing to be 
said for the ceremony of the World 
Cup draw. televi 2 ed live from Ma- 
drid to 72 nations last Saturday: If 
the players bore us next summer 
we can at least turn to FIFA for 
laughs. 

The International Federation of 

SOCCER SCENE 

Football Associations hierarchy 
laid on a terrific farce in the Palace 
of Congresses. Jacques Tati could 
not have orchestrated better. 

There sat Jo ao Havc laage. the 
Brazilian head of FIFA, poker- 
faced eyes drooping, as the mecha- 
nized lobster pots used reliably for 
the Spanish lottery began to 
splutter and, seemingly, to take 
over the draw. 

Tell ’em, Harry 

There, in contrast, sat the West 
German Hermann Neuberger, agi- 
tated and animated as a MuppCL 
as an 11 -year-old boy threatened 
— by inadvertently placing num- 
bers out of rehearsed sequence — 
to wreck the politically contrived 
groupings. 

And there o n th e podium sax 
Harry Cavan, FIFA senior vice 
president, chuckling away. Hie 
BBC wanted to know what be had 
mouthed during the embarrassed 
delays (which put TV schedules 
out around the world). With typi- 
cal Irish directness, Cavan toid 'em 
— “a cock-up.” 

It takes a special kind of person 
to laugh at himself like that, par- 
ticularly when, like Cavan, he had 
been at pains to diemiss as “gos- 
sip" the contrivances and the rear- 
ranged seedings that everyone 
managed to print in advance. 

So when the works began to foul 
up from the very first name drawn, 
we were at least spared a monu- 
mental dollop of televized 
nonevent. On oar screens, Belgi- 
um, the first drawn, was mistaken- 
ly placed in Italy's group instead 
of in the opening iftaiA of the 
tournament, a gains t Argentina. 

Then Scotland was put with Ar- 
gentina. 

At that point Neuberger’s dispo- 
sition began to disintegrate. 

He waved Teutomcally at the 



Her mann Neuberger 
. . . Animated as a Muppet 

wretched youngster banding him 
the numbered balls drawn from 
the lottery pots. He had seen the 
chemistry building up in the audi- 
torium among observers who al- 
ready sensed that the draw was 
off-course. All the planning, the 
months of juggling 24 teams into 
an acceptable commercial and po- 
litical package, was falling apart. 

The draw was halted. Drawn 
p lacings rearranged, the calami- 
tous mishap of two South Ameri- 
can nations* bein g pitted was 
avoided. And FIFA with a South 
American president, too. 

There had been another idiosyn- 
craic moment before the ball game 
began. Neuberger, seeking to ex- 
plain the seeding arrangements, 
commented that if the Netherlands 
had made the finals there would 
have been no problem deciding the 
sixth seed. 

That presumably was a refer- 
ence to the controversy surround- 
ing Englan d’s p rivileged seeding. It 
repudiated FIFA's previous expla- 
nation that its criteria had been 


Transactions 


BASEBALL 
American Least* 

MILWAUKE E — S igned Derek Totem, pitch- 
er. and onioned him to Stockton of the Califor- 
nia LeaBue. 

NEW YORK— Named Ctvde King their malar 
leoauo advance scout, and anno u nced that Jeff 
Tortexo and Jerry walker will be I he team* 
pi ten Ins coaches. 

TORONTO— Sent Gfto WoiN. first baseman, 
fa Minnesota toce me te te a trade for aafieUer 
Hoskin PowelL 

National Lets** 

HOUSTON— Signed Roy Knight third base, 
man. to a five-war contract 


FOOTBALL I 

Canadtaa FeaHwH Leagee 

MONTREAL — Fired jlm Eddy, interim head 
coach. 

COLLEGE 

NO. CAROLINA STATE— Named Elliot 
Uxeki& Carl Smith and Bab Sutton assistant 
foatboli coaches. 

SO- METHODIST— Named Bobby Collins head 
football coach. 

SO. MISSISSIPPI — Named Jim Curmody head 
fo o tball coach. 

TENNESSEE— Named Al Saunders assistant 
foot b all coach. 


based on seeding the hosts togeth- 
er with the five nations that had 
won a World Cup. 

England's debt 10 the Dutch 
failure is even greater The second 
seedings were built to ensure that 
the Eastern European contestants 
would be drawn apart, so the Eng- 
lish would have dropped to group 
three. Small wonder that Ron 
Greenwood, the English manager, 
should remark merely that “it is a 
privilege, shall we say. to be seed- 
ed," 

Main Men 

Greenwood also commented, 
before the ceremony, that what 
disturbed him about “this jambo- 
ree” was that “if we were to men- 
tion players, some people here who 
say, ‘What are iheyT " 

They are still or should be, the 
most imporatant people in the 
sport. Hus summer, they will at- 
tract a world audience of a billion 
viewers, and their attitudes and 
standards can malrp or break the 
spectator viability of soccer in 
many nations. 

In' Europe and South America, 
from which the winners will cer- 
tainly come,' audiences are dwin- 
dling despite increases in the num- 
ber actually playing the game. And 
a critical factor in that decline is 
certainly the type of safety-first, 
defensive soccer which, at the last 
major European dub final was 
called “chloroform football." 

But there is salvation at hand. 
The opening match f officially, that 
is) between Argentina and Belgium 
may have undertones as dour as 
the goalless starts of the last two 
World Cups. Bui after the first 
round, in which tactical drawn 
matches are a danger, I anticipate 
some thrilling attacking play. 

Why? Because the teams most 
likely to succeed in this cup — Bra- 
zil West Germany, Argentina, the 
Soviet Union and (because it is the 
host) Spain — are equipped to go 
forward. 

Brazil has realized tbe folly of 
abandoning the sweet flair of their 
birthright- West Germany learned 
four years ago that defense wins 
no trophies. Argentina can only 
press forward around Diego Mara- 
dona and the Russians have dis- 
covered, in the image of the subtle 
and enter tainin g Georgians - of 
Tbilisi, more f ulfillmen t than in 
any of their previously rigidly-au- 
tomated sides. 

Together with the have-a-go ap- 
proach — the once-in-a-liretime- 
chance the “minnows” of Cam- 
eroon, Kuwait, Honduras and El 
Salvador must strive for — there 
ought to be the color to beat the 
caution at the 1982 World Cup. 

The color and style to resurrect 
the purpose of the game. And to 
kern the focus away from officials’ 
deliberations and cm the field -of 
play instead. 


Buck Williams 

. . . Up — w>’ up — for a rebound. 

on the same play, Williams took a 
wild swing at Lucas and was re- 
strained by teammates. The next 
day he apologized publicly. 

“Bui 1 made my point to Mau- 
rice,” Williams said. “I had to do 
iL" The point was baric: Nobody 
pushes Buck Williams around. 

If there is a fundamental differ- 
ence between the two associates 
friends, it is in their daily approach 
to life 

W illiams has always had defi- 
nite goals, pressing them into his 
Bible and then going out and 
methodically reaching them. Even 
though he spent a year less in col- 
lege, be is almost as dose to a de- 
gree as King. Having promised his 
parents he'll get iti Williams has 
mnd * plans for grpimw school al 
Maryland. “I gave my family my 
word,” he said. 

With King, the goal has always 
been the intangible. For years be 
has been told what he can become. 
When he made first-team aH- 
America as a junior at Maryland, 
people talked about bis being na- 
tional player of the year as a sen- 
ior. He has, unlike Williams, tried 
to live up to others' expectations 
— and that’s been virtually impos- 
sible since he was a teen-ager. 

King has moved in a world of 
older people since boyhood. He 
has always been pursued and 
romanced by mcpectant adults. But 
for the first time in his life. King 
says he is not worrying about Irv- 
ing up to anybody’s idea of his po- 
tgjQtial. All he wants to do is play. 

It has taken turning professional 
to make basketball a game aga in . 

NHL Standings 

walu coHPmnc* 

Patrick DMtetea 

W L T OF OAPte 
PnUadefpfifa » » 7 W4 i« S7 

NY Ittantara 8 » * W W * 

NY Ranaor* » W ♦ 144 TM 44 

PWBBVfWi 1» » 7 T73 IT? 45 

WUhtaatoii 13 24 7 Itt 1»1 SI 

A4smi DhrtUoa 

Buffalo 27 1? S 79* 138 42 

BM)M 24 13 4 IB IS S 

QueMC 8 II 5 215 IIS SS 

Momrasf 22 II 71 JK 122 45 

Hartford W 1* 19 347 198 30 

CAMPBELL CONFERENCE 
Karris DteisiM 

Minnesota 77 14 14 TM 1S7 41 

St Louts 21 30 4 171 ISO 46 

auax» 17 rt v in 303 43 

Wlanloog 14 21 70 17* 209 C 

Toronto IS 29 17 795 20S 41 

Detroit ti 35 S ISt 141 34 

Saqrtto DWteJoo + 

EWnonwi 27 72 4 397 W O 

Calgary 17 2n IQ 164 207 44 

Vancouver IS 22 70 140 171 4B 

Las Angelas 13 24 4 171 217 32 

Cotarodo I# 30 4 12S 710 26 

Minkn*i * * 

Taranto 6. N.Y. fenosra 2 (In (31. Volvo 
U0). Manta n 81, Oeriago 2 (201. Aubta (4); 
Grasctmr (Sl.DonMotanev(M). 


NFL SUPER BOWL 

Uw fafaiYirf on 
GIANT SCREEN 

Sunday, Jeauu f 34 - - IOjwb. 
SAUJS PLESELTZLj S6XBB.73 
2SS R a t uar A-fl—l, 75008 JWi 
TUN** fr.ioa fr-153. fr-230. fr-270. 


EMPLOYMENT 

postitoS^aSable 

HOUSSCTB AM3 BUUBB. Couple 
needed a o v^tratv/houtafcoepo' 
and butter, or 2 men 0 Footnvta/vrfei 
md butter on a prwctfa eatee in Now 
Jersey. Should Sene Vnowtedoe pf 
cac/arn. free ta travel in United Ma 
and Europe, t*xf nw bo fcngteh 
ta o cfcj nq wfll US work P*mA Ata 
fte dogs. A-7 reference rem*r«i 
Pleose respond fa Ban 15323, TSsdd 
Tifeune, H5Z1 Net*y Cede*. France. 

SECaSTABIAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 

AMB0CAN COMPANY in Paris ro- 

qarns tapievei secretary, fmt short- 
hand-typing. Knowledge al 
French/ Gernan languages preferred. 
noaa and CV twd pho« far teneeA- 
00 interview. Bax 4<8» Herald Tri- 
bune. 72S21 NeuBy Cedes, fiance. 

■UtfGUAL 5EC8ETAKS5 needed far 
inti co —pgnte e . CcA far appointment, 
G*U 225 59 25. 

AUTOMOBCLES 

N OMUL SeviSe, 4 door Orflbr . 
dark brawn with m0deng vinyl top. 
Ian leather Manor, extreme^ we* 
feept low tnite o gn, car coneStrcnna 
stereo eta. Coteoch Btreff, Hotel Eicte- 
mood, ta ire pa cr uftemocn 0 20th- US 


C1ASSBFIEP APVERTISEMEJfTS 

( Continued from Baeh Page) 


roe SMB 1979 CHBtOKB OOB 

Golden Eagle jeep station wagon. I 

fSXc^topiSto. Sa * 1 1 


AUTO SHIPPING 

SHV YOURCARTO* ngMlLSA. 
VIA ANTWStP AM3SAVEJ Free hp- 

^Antwerp, Bate**". Tefe 31 42 39. 


AUTO SHIPPING 

TRANSCAR 20 rue Im Smut. 75116 
Fa*. Tat 500 03 04. 83 9533. 

Antwerp 33 99 B5- Cormei 39 4344. 

AUTOS TAX FREE 

TAX mg CARS 
AU. MAKB - ALL MODBS 
European and wotUMde dteCvery. 

Insixance - Shipment 
Ctaen Monday thmug h Saturda y. 
Cofl of writs for ffcit ftitalog 

SHIPS IDE 

SHPSDEBtODiNG 
P.OB. 75ffl,AMSTBSXAM AKPORT-C 
Phone pb) 152833-Telex 12568 


TAX FREE CARS 

LtegeN inve n tory in Europe. 
Edrapeoi Japanese and Anwncan an. 
Al brand new. Sane day drfvery and 
trarate regtetranon. 

P.C.T. Export lnSrr notiooai 
604, Bredaboor - 2D60 Mertewe- 
Antwerp- Bolgyum. Tot 031/4450.15 or 
44 ja 31 or 467 a 91 . 11 x 3554 ^ 


AUTOS TAX FREE 
TAX FREE CARS 

FOR IMMHXATE DELIVERY 

RAPPORT INT. GROUP 

667D Peek tan* 
landon. En^and 
Tat 01 4915845 
TeMu 881 3663 


TAX FRS CARS 
ALL MAKES & MODELS 

with Swis trance plates. 

RAMFY MOTORS RIC. 

1290 Genevo-Versoix, 89 route Sum 
T ot 022/5544 43. Telex 28279 
or 289477 

TRANSCO 




Riek^p al over Europe *■ ro/ro4nrpL 


EUROFORT TAX FREE CARS 
Al mates. Cbffx free adofoa 
Bax 12011 , Bofta rdom Airport, Hsfiand 
Tel. 0TCKB3tV7, Tbe 25anffCAR FA 


EDUCATION 

ILS. TAX FRORUMS? Do you roade 
in the States but commute regulariy to; 
the MxAAe East. South Europe or. 
North Africrf Enjoy Eie tax odvontog- 
at of Svina in b^kh^pecdong. Euro- 
pean, reMMiy Meta. Good 1 

or e m meet ta rg & cot American Inti 
[day/bocxdhr^ School. KrlZ For 
formation, canted) Vtedala tatl 
School, Cettonera, Malta. Tet B21 414 
FRMCH aUKXLY LEARNT wfth grad- 
ueto teacher, Tet 267 50 91 Pern. 


LEGAL SERVICES 

COURTS MARSHALL SPECIALIST. 

m/fVkiarL iitiB-M ■ Jer 

fTWRTARH iwaewP umR L ruVUMM 

k*1 WorldwkJe Rapratartatian. Advo- 
cates te to rna lienoL 1559 Tuiane Ave, 
New Otearo, Louaiana, 70112 USA 
NO MORE VISA. For worldwide travel 
document, write ft No Mara Vtea, 
548 Via Vfeneto, Rome, Holy. 

SERVICES 


PR/ MlBVREia ATOURSM GUK 

Ftecarari mR U fa SigSth/ French. 
Pus 562 05 87 

YOUNG WOMAN, MUL1RMGUAL, 
to oommpo w y buratesnaen in Porte- 
Tet 874 7679 Pori*. 

YOUNG MTRITBWEIER. Ewelant 

pretontofion. French, German, 

kaEan. Tat Flora 633 91 88 
BUMGUAL RUSGC55 A bavofing » 
■drat. Ta t 500 58 17 P arte. 

YOUNG DnBPREira. travel compan- 
ion. Pern 633 68 09. 

PAMS. YOUNG LADY, PR. Efteelent 
q p peran* e , mubiSnguaL 553 63 62. 
BUSOCSS MIBmETR <md taurtem 
glide. Pate 774 75 65. 

PR YOUNG LADY, hitnaud, ucaflent 
appearance. Parte 527 0793. 

YOUNG WOMAN to ocoMqpeny bud- 
non eatecutrra. Prater 541 17 40. 


LOW COST FLIGHTS 

AUS1RAUA/NZ from London. Contact 
Ihe ip e LkJ d i c 8EHO Travel, 15 New 
Oxford St JOl) 405 8956/404 4M4 
TO USA or WORUMMK contact 
your US travel ogent: Prate 12 39. 

HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 

HC HOUDAY5 AROAT OWNBI- 
SWTTMg-SIARMO SCHEME 
i cat extenoon of the wal 
wtabttehedS m aehra i naqf property. 
RWMTTOBUioaFMCRJMra 
«ecat» Her Rea yerav a 
LUXURY YACHT 


makes this dreceu a reaBy. 

Yaw can bawe yaar own yaM h 
ITALY, UBBZFcr TIMtZ 
The best hofidavt for you, your 
fixndy, your frioncB, at me hnit price 
put at the end af 5 yonn, me 
xoipect of having a large percen ta ge 
or your initial investment retimed 
ta you. All enquiries to 
HOLIDAYS AFLOAT EST. 
P.OA 346, CH-121 1 Geneva 1Z 


HOTELS 

RESTAURANTS 

NIGHTCLUBS 


AVUTION 


ANCRAFT FOR SALE 
Executive Boeing 707-1238 
KS-12S400B 
HS-12S7006 
Prindpcteonly 

Ccrtact Dr. AbdcJ Farfoh Nazar 
Telex 401482 AVCOSL 
Jeddah, Saud Antoia. Tab 6692628. 



LOW COST FLIGHTS 

NEW YORK 

One Way F 1250, Round Tito F 1990. 
IGELANDAIR, Prate 742 52 26. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES ESCORTS & GUIDES ESCORTS & GUIDES ESCORTS & GUIDES ESCORTS & GUIDES 


• CONIACTA WiraNAJJONAl • j 

Escort Service in Ewop* 

QBIMANY: . 06103-16122 


SWITZERLAND: 0049410346122 
Zartdi - Bwel - Uoeme - Berne - 


imfffifivi- 


HOUAND: 


0049410346122 
ROM E-MILAN 

0049410346132 


020436956 


BWlANDi 014287949 

j LONDON. 

, "mSSrM*mmn 


jUAMBUCA N gOOWSatwa 

i ESCORTS NY & 

• EVERYWHERE 
YOU ARE— OR GO 
> Aroorico-Transworfd 
212-591-2934 
212-461-6091 
212^961-1945 

’ Girtte be an escort. Cal or veita FOB 
176, Fresh Meadow*, NY 11365, USA 

REGENCY -USA 


WORLDWDE MUUU4GUAL 
BOORsanna 

NEW YORK OtY 
M27MW40g 
*212-753-1864. 


MTBMATIONAL 

ESCORT SERVICE 

AM>nOMOfnONS 

N.Y..USA. 

Travel raywhere with 
muMnguei eeeora. 

MNer Cra^tede Amptod. 
212-76^7196 or 765-7754. 
33 0 W- 56t h &-, N.Y,N.Y. 100 79 
Intin hi finnnl U f**W. 

CAPRICE 

ESCORT SBLVICE 
IN NEW YORK 
TEL 21 2-737 3291. 
* SHE * Escort Service 


LONDON 

Portmon Escort Agency 

67 ChBtern Street, 
landonWl 

7&.-4M3734or4l6 1158 

LONDON 


BOGRAV1A 

Etoert Service teb 736 9S77. 
MIAMI - son UkUDBOME 

Unique Escort Service 

MALE- FEMAiC 
MI AMI: 8 91-7733 
AOCTtAlSBSDAUi 463-1366 


™ ZURJCH 

AMSTERDAM Vanessa Escort Service 


MUU11W0UAL ESCORTS 
THi 222940 

CACHET U.S.A. 

ESCORT SERVICE 
NEW YOSK21 2-242-0838 or 
212474-1310 

MJAMLROHDlA. 20S-9444683 
FTLAUDBDAlf, FtA. 305-9624477 

Other major obesowcikible. 


whip* 

B4THWSB 6 ESCORT AQH4CY 


325 Ee4 Street 

New York, N.Y. 10021 

Tet 212-744-3833. 


Teh 01/47 02 12 - 69 22 45 


VEPMA - HARMONY Escort Agency. 
Tot 02244-241 B or 63 8905. 

MAHBk MITH SCOBT Senica. Teh 
207792. 

MADID: MUOUMOUAL PCOBT 

Service, 24 Houn. Teh 2510254- 
MADID UA ESCORT Servo. Teh 
458 6002 -250 9492. Crrftcads. 
DUESS&DQKF-COLOGie Dmino 
6igfah Beort Agency. 021 1/38 31 47. 
HAMBURG ESCORT SERVICE. Teh 
040/4105238 

MUNKH-LOtDON Star Epert Agency. 

Munteh 311 7900, London 3853*0 
PUBSaPOtf ESCORT SBVKE Teh 
0211-492605 

FRANKFURT - ME5BADB4 -MAINZ 

SHDUEY Esoart Service 0611 /28&2B. 
RAMGtST tSABBi Eroort Service. 
TeL 0611-422784. 

FRANKFURT - KAKB4 Ekmt Service. 
Tet 061 1-681662. 

MUSSaS DIANA BCORT SSMCE. 
Tet 6404931. 


AHSTOCATS 

Eicort Service 
London 437 4741/2 
12 noon • neubaghr 


• ZURICH -GB4EVA* 

Omega Escort Service Germany 

TEL 0049-6103-82048 
e BRUSSELS - MILAN • 

Omogo feral Service Germany 

THj 0049-61 03-82048 

Zurich - Geneva 

Monique EecMt and Guide Service 
Tet 01/361 9000 

AMSTERDAM 

HON3TY ESCORT 
< SBEVK£.IEtiZ33143. 

AMSTERDAM 

ESCORT am SERVICE 
Tet 247737. 

m AVIV -JERUSALEM 

Escort Service. 

Tel: 03444508 

London Maxine 

{■cart Agency. London 402 5346. 


LOtBON - CHB5EA GHL Escort Ser- 
vice, 51 B e uud ton a Plan, London 
SVW.Tet01 58* 6513/2749.4-12 pm. 


EXC CAPITALS 

Exart Service. Gera^ny 0/7851J719 


niANXRIKT Exert Service, near 
Frankfort Trarraoand. 0611-731605 
FRAMCFURT - SMOKE AUSTRIAN 
Escort Servien. Tet 59^8-46. 
FRANKHJKT ESCORT AOB4CY . Teh 
06II-671653. 

QBEVA4ADE ESCORT SBtVKE. 

Teh 022/31 95 07. 

ZURICH. VIP ESCORT SBVKEi Tet 
OS7/5 18 76; IldOran - Ipn & at 6pm 
AT1B1S ESCORT SSCVKE. TeJe- 
phonerAJhra* 360 30 62. 

LOMX3N JBMFBt E5CORT Service. 
Tet 01 262 9124. 

LONDON SCAHET Exert Agency. Tet 
014026207. 

iONDON HYDE PARK Eicon Agency. 
Tet London 402 5346. 

LONDON MAKE CLAUS ESCORT 
Service. Tet 01 ZJ5 1863 
B4GUSH ESCORT SERVICE. 
London/Heathrow. (01) 757 ^ it 
LOMDON SUSANNAH ESCORT 
Service. Tel: 352 0058. 

LONDON BIANCA ferat Service. Tet 
013523667 

NEW YORK CITY. Mia & Berne Escort 
Service. 312-688-1666 
AMSTESDAM-JB Etoort Service. 
222785 Buiten WieringenttroOL 3 - 5. 
ADD4S NIBBUH0NA1, Bre Oara 
Eicort Service. TeL- 720076. 

GENEVA. CHAR1ENE GUBQE Service, 
let 20 39 35. 

LONDON JACQUEUNE feoorr Ser- 
vice. Tet «2 7949. 

LONDON JUDY ESCORT MVJCT. 
Tet 01 8834187. 

LOPOON ORSNTAL 

Escort Service. Tet 7944637. 


GBCVA V J.P. Serwee. 

Noon to nvdrnght. Tet 41 2036. 

LONDON ZARA BGORT Agency. 
London. Haaferow & Gatwiek arm. 
T«± 01 570 8038. 

AMSIBIDAM APOUO fesort Service. 
76^ApcMoan. Awterdam (0) 20 

ROME EUROPE dub Eicort & Grade 
Service. Tet 06/589 2604 - 589 1146 
(10 ran. • 10 pnv) 

VENNA - EXCUiaVE Escort Swvtee. 
Teb 477461. i 

BRUSSaSi MARINE Escort Service. 
TeL- 428 01 42 after 2 pm. 


i 


I 
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Observer 


The Rain of Terror 


By Russell Baker 

N EW YORK. — We now enter 
the phase in which President 
Reagan Gghts leaks. It happens to 
them all. Maddened by leaks, Pres- 
ident Nixon created the Watergate 
plumbers. It was like stopping a 
faucet drip by putting dynamite 

down the sink drain. 

President Johnson's technique 
was slyer. He 
combed newspa- 
pers inch by inch 
looking for leaks 
and made the pa- 
pers look bad by 
proving them 
wrong. If his 
plans to appoint 
Biff Coombs am- 
bassador to the 
Court of the 
Imperial Swan 
leaked into print before he an- 
nounced it, he fooled everybody by 
announcing that Biff Coombs 
would retire to private life and 
Chip Lomax would become am- 
bassador to the Court of the Impe- 
rial Swan. 



Baker 


that you’re a guy who can cover his 
trsuL” 

T said, “If leaking’s your game; 
Mac, you've picked the wrong 
place to drip.” 

It did no good to hang up. The 
White House operators tracked me 
down at a booth on East 52d 
Street “If you give me a hot story 
and this phone booth turns out to 
be rapped, they’ll ferret you out, 
pal.” 1 pleaded. 

He reached me next in a soap 
store in Greenwich Village. 

“Yon know that story about the 
administration okaying tax-exempt 
status for schools that teach racial 
discrimination?' 

Did I know .that story? The 
sound of the old Dudecrats stand- 
ing in mighty tall boll weevils 
crooning tfietr joy about at last 


having a president with a head on 
is shoulders could be heard all 


News stories about Reagan's 
coming war on leaks say the White 
House has not ruled out lie detec- 
tors and wiretaps. Naturally, re- 
porters phoning the Agriculture 
Department to talk about the win- 
ter wheat crop are already Ending 
that no one will return their calls. 

I phoned there several days ago 
to ask what winter wheat is. They 
said Td have to speak to Abe Feck, 
but Peck's secretary said he was 
busy and would cafi me back. He 
didn't. Being on deadline, Z looked 
up winter wheat in the encyclo- 
pedia. 

The day after my definition 
appeared in print. Peck was on the 
telephone. 

“Who leaked?" 

“No reporter of integrity ever 
reveals his sources," I said. 

“Never mind," Peck said. “If it 
was someone in my office I’ll know 
by evening." 

“You have ways of making them 
talk?" 

“The lie detector," he said. 

Fortunately everybody in Peck’s 
office would come off the machine 
clean, hut it had been a dose call. 


I resolved to move cautiously 
and ahsunn from ImIcs until the 
heat was off, so when the phone 
rang. An unfamiliar voice said, 
“I’m on the White House staff and 
I hear from people at Agriculture 


his 

the way to Harlem. 

“With my own ears,” said the 
caller, “I beard the president say 

he is not a racist." 

1 hung up and ran for a taxi to 
get out of town but a limousine 
pulled up to the curb on the Tri- 
boro Bridge. The driver leaned out 
with a telephone: “The White 
House wants to speak to you." 

I yelled into the phone. “I don’t 
want to be leaked to. The chauf- 
feur might be a federal agent — .** 

* * * 

“Not might be," said the man 
on the phone. “He IS a federal 
agent, and he’s got orders to take 
you back to the office right away 
so you can get this leak into the 
next edition. That business about 
the president wanting to aid 
schools that teach racial discrimi- 
nation was a stupid mistake some- 
body made without consulting the 
president, got it? Like the time 
some nitwit called ketchup a vege- 
table without consulting the presi- 
dent, got it? The president loves 
people of all races, got it?” 

“I don’t dare print that. They 
could fire you for leaking." 

“It’s dynamite, all right,” he 
said, “but I trust you to protea 
me. Any man who can keep his lip 
buttoned about who spilled the 
beans on winter wheat is a man 
I'm witling to go to the well with.” 

"Speaking of which,” I said, 
“could you tell me the difference 
between soy beans and black-eyed 
peas?” 

There was a long silence at the 
White House end. Finally: “TO get 
back to you on that.” 

So far he hasn't 

New York Times Service 


David Attenborough 


A Naturalist Looks at Frogs, BBC and Other Forms of Life, 
And Meditates on the Real Threat to Humans 


By Christian Williams 


W ASHINGTON — Good 
day all creatures great and 
smalL Today’s specimen is a fas- 
cinating one, ana we shall be see- 
ing itnghr in a natural habitat, a 
room in a cluster of such rooms 
called a hotel. 

It is a robust example of iate- 
20tb-century Homo sapiens , this 
particular one being more than 6 
feet high, with blond cranial 
hairs and an ingratiating smile. It 
is called a David Attenborough. 
(The second name d en otes fami- 
ly; the first, individual: that is, 

“David” is a zoologist-turned- 
television executive-turned natur- 
alist, It has a brother, “Richard,” 
who is a movie actor.) 

The David Attenborough is an 
industrious creature, but has 
made neither a web nor a nest. 
Instead, it has made a 13-part 
television series called “Life on 
Earth,” a history of nature from 
primordial slime to contempo- 
rary times, which is just getting 
its U.S. premiere. 

We cannot be sure, but the 
theory is that millions of years 
ago, when men first emerged, 
some of them made television se- 
ries, and some did not. Those 
who did earned respect and got 
the best food, and so won out 
over those who didn’t. This is 
called natural selection. 


or vision, not because we do. 
And. they’ve been here for IS mil- 
lion years. 

The frogs tell us a lot, you 
know. They evolved from fish, 
but they had problems. They bad 
to develop a fascinating variety 
of techniques to continue to pro- 
vide water for eggs and tadpoles 
on land. One orthe most inter- 
esting solutions was by the 
Darwin frog, so I wrote it into a 
script pTid we went down to Tier- 
ra del Fuego to film it. 

“Most frogs fertilize their eggs 
and then just sit around looking 
at th ww in that dotty way frogs 
have. But the Darwin frog put 
the eggs in the male's vocal sack, 
where they could develop in fluid 
even on land. The tadpoles grow 
in there, and after awhile the 
whole male frog wiggles. Darwin 
concluded that they most be 
bora out of the male frog’s 
mouth, but no one had ever seen 
it. 


210-Hour Wait 


Rare Opportunity 


We have today a rare opportu- 
nity to hear an Attenborough 
talk If we are to understand our 
fellow creatures, it behooves us 
to listen. 

“Yes. audiences in England, 
were delighted with ‘Life on 
Earth,’ I think just because it’s in 
our nature to wander about the 
world around us. But I do still 
get asked, ‘What use is a frog, re- 
ally? Thai sort of thing stems 
from a view of the world as a sort 
of larder for man. It isn’t, of 
course, and the series tries to give 
some perspective on the unity of 
italL 

“After all, what use is a color- 
fill flower? People tend to as- 
sume flowers are on earth to be 
pleasing to us. But flowers are 
colorful because insects have col- 


“We found the frogs, all right, 
but they wouldn’t hatch. So we 
brought a male back to Bristol, 
our production center in Eng- 
land. A Miww»Tiwn and hie as- 
sistant watched the frog continu- 
ally feu: 210 hours, until finally 
the frog coughed, a tadpole flew 
out and we got the footage we 
wanted of the ‘pregnant? male 
giving birth.” 

Some life forms may be think- 
ing, what use is an Attenbor- 
ough? Wdl,' it is undoubtedly a 
nosy organism, having traveled 
to 100 locations in 30 countries 
and shot L2S million feet olBhn 
to pry into other dungs' lives. 

The Attenborough's purpose, 
on television and in a companion 
book, has been to trace no less 
than the evolution of life an our 
planet, from nniceik to multi- 
cells; from sea to land to air; 
from cold-blooded to warm, 
from primate . to human. 
Throughout, the examination is 
characterized by a sense of curi- 
osity and a uniform of short 
pants. 


a cat will not wear short pants. 
But when scratching for informa- 
tion about the natural world, the 
human Attenborough is like a cat 

in a closet, moving through the 
darkness from one cariosity to 
the next and grinning whenever 
the light strikes his eyes. 

“The whole history of the 
world, you know, has been 
toward a more intense occupa- 
tion of the workL For 80 percent 
of its history, die earth was abso- 
lutely lifeless. But now, the forces 
of evolution are so diversified 
that there are insects which live 
their whole lives in the tear duct 
of a hippopotamus. 

“I confess, since you ask, that 
space exploration, trips to Mars, 
leave me a bit skeptical. I never 
really believed in the canals. But 
on die other hand, I am, of 
course, interested to see if there 
is a building block other than the 
carbon atom. Or, by the way, if a 
creature that moves ought always 
to have the sense organs in front. 
I mean, we take for granted that 
most of us eat at the front and 
defecate at the other end. Bat 
could it be done another way? 

“Yes, I have been all over. Al- 
ways wanted to travel. There is a 
great range here on the planet. At 
the South Pole you find mostly 
Americans and emperor pen- 
guins. Very litde else, because, of 
course, it’s frozen solid. 

“But some forms are very 
adaptable. There are algae within 
rocks which use crystals to focus 
light upon them- They live be- 
tween the plates of rock and are 
warmed by the crystals. You see 
them as a pink blush on the snow 
during the polar day. 



TV naturalist Attenborough: A nosy organism. 


Tale of Two Mites 


In this way the'hnman resem- 
bles the cat, except of coarse that 


“There are lichens in Antarcti- 
ca that form a sort of micro- 
forest. In the microforest live 
tiny mites, two kinds of them, 
and they are continually at war 
with each other. One mite is 
harmless and slow. Hie other 
mite is faster and hungrier, so it 
chases the first mite. Ha ha. Of 
course; this happens very slow- 
ly." 


The Attenborough, who as a 


television executive launched the 
series “Civilisation,” is, of 
course, well experienced in divid- 
ing the world into 13 parts. But 
did the temp tation to sentimen- 
talize evolution ever come up? 

“Oddly, not The mam idea in 
something like this is to have a 
story, with problems to over- 
come. True, it you're doing a seg- 
ment on rabbits, the temptation 
is to have Mr. Bunny aria Mrs. 
Bonny. But we didn't have that 
problem, because the life story of 
evolution has its own drama. 

“And, of course, we have been 
doing thus for some time at the 
BBC I was the controller of the 
BBC-2 at the time it was going to 
color broadcasting We had to 
make a choice about what to put 
on. Would it be a comedian in a 
scarlet shirt? I said, no, let’s go 
out and fihn the most beautiful 
creations of mankind. What to 
call it — why not, ‘Civilisation*? 
Then they got Lord dark, and 
he and others did a wonderful 
job. We announced that it was so 
good we would show it again. 
But of course, the real reason 
was, we didn’t have any money 
left to fill the time any other way. 


“Anyway, I became bored with 
bring in London. I really wanted 
to be in our production center in 
Bristol, where we had 12 or 14 
tie doing nothing but natural 


“That's bow Tife on Earth’ 
w>m<» about. I wrote the scripts 
from research, and then we broke 
into sections and fanned 
them out to two dozen or so cam- 
eramen. I was traveling continu- 
ously. One crew would be in Ma- 
dagascar, and I would arrive 
there, mlfr into the camera, then 
hop a plane and fly off to the 
Great Barrier Reef so I could 
pop out the water and say some- 
thing else. 

“Yes, I did come to a conclu- 
sion after all of th&L It is that the 
real threat to human life is not 
iron-faced extremists, but the 
failure to plan our use of the en- 
vironment. At the moment, we 
are engaged in destroying our 
own planet." 

That’s all for today, class. 
Homo sapiens is always an inter- 
esting subject, balanced awk- 
wardly on two feet and mad to 
discover why, when and where it 
happened. 


PEOPLE: 


Court Lets Maid Keep 
$107*690 She Found 


A Wisconsin court of appeals has 
Tilled that a former maid at the 
Lake Geneva Playboy Resort and 
Country Club can keep S107.690 
she found in a room. Linda Muefl- 
er found the money in May. 1979, 
in two flight bags on her first day 
on the joB. The court affirmed a 
previous ruling in Walworth Coun- 
ty Circuit Court after a jury trial in 
August, 2980. The court had ruled 
that Mueller. 31. had the right to 
the cash. The 2d District State 
Court of Appeals in its ruling, 
turned down a claim by the town 
of Lyons, which is where the dub- 
is situated and which claimed the 
money. The decision also rejected 
a claim by the maid's supervisor 
that she was entitled to some of 
the money. Bui two other maids 
fed they are entitled to part of the / 
money and said they plan to sue 
Mueller. 


■a" 


The Algerian government will 
pay the estimated 5550,000 cost of 
the search for Mark Thatcher, the 
racing driver son of British Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher. 
Mouloud Ati-KbosQa, counselor at 
the Algerian Embassy in London, 
said, “The British government has 
nothing to pay. There is no prob- 
■ lem about the bilL" Thatcher, 28, 
and his French co-driver and 
mechanic were missing for six days 
in the Sahara Desert after their car 
broke down in southern Algeria 
during the Paris- to-Dakar auto ral- 
ly. They were found by an Algeri- 
an search plane on Thursday after 
a two-day search involving 10 air- 
craft, 20 vehicles and the Algerian 
Army. Mark and his father, Deris 
Thatcher, who went to Algeria to 
join the search, were flown home 
Friday in the personal plane of Al- 
gerian President BcndjeiM ChadH. 


RJL Narayan, the 75-year-old In- 
dian author of more than two doz- 
en novels and collections of short 
stories woven around everyday life 
in his country, was inducted into 
the American Academy and Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters as an hon- 
orary member. At the American 
Embassy in New Delhi, Ambassa- 
dor Harry S. Barms Jr. presented 
Narayan with a citation from the 
New York-based academy, which 
praised him for his interpretations 
of the legends of gods and demons, 
humans and animals, fear and 
hope, that have survived in the lo- 
cal wisdom as in the milieu Lai Liter- 
ature of his country. 


AMERICA CALLING 


DNV66BT. Travelers 
Bo* 624£ Olympia. WA 


Write 

USA. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEW 


On Saturdays 

HOLIDAYS and TRAVEL 


ADVBmSMOaWDRMATlON 

Contact Ca»hy SJiibby 
an Pwt»7<4/ 1265 
OryournaerattfT representative. 


HEBTC RENT-A-CAR 

SJ“K2Ai WEEKEND RA7E5 

I mfleage from Friday 3pm Is 
Monday 9am. Ford FiestaF RmknH 
S GR 1=280. Peugeot 305 F320, BMW 
3MF450, to«o3d04F550, BenauftS 
automatic FSSoT mehrf* VAT For 
reservation, Tel 574 97 S (Porijj 


law? - hawing araHwntf 

SOS HELP erhnSne in franth. 3 psn- 
11 pjn. Tot Pan, 723 80 80. 

AA in EngMi daily, Pam. Teh 325. 
7&.C3J5513&S0. 




MOVING 


INTERDEAN 


Who ebe for your 
next international move 

FO* A ntfiE ESTIMATE CAU 


AMSTERDAM: 

ATHENS: 

BARCELONA: 


CADOx 
JBANKRJBT: 
oaavAi 
TIC HAGUE: 
LONDON. 

MADRID. 

MUNICH: 

NAPLES: 

PAHS: 

HOME 

VIMUi 

ZURICH: 


44.09.44 
•94-76.1 T 
652.31.11 
65.09.57 
31.05.91 

269.54.00 

56.31.44 

1^6190^2001 

60110* 

941-41.41 

671.3440 

141.5036 

73032. IS 

74X85.11 

475.4X57 

1X43.64 

363.20.00 


CONnNEXi TH. 281 IS SI PARIS. 
(Near OPERA). Air & Sea, to dl court- 
tries. Economy rales. Also baggage. 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


CANADA 


Ontario, Canada 


300«cro working beef farm. Just 1 hajj 
north el Toronto. Set up to hondto 400 
rattle. Modem buMngs rod house. AH 


•'•‘■""o&i 5m * ,k ‘" 8 




COLUMBIA 


WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY far 

iwwson, 440 hoctey^piy 
fin# cfe» agnatoni Hat .land tm 
math, iwbMd.jmQrtm banted ■} 
fertile Coueo Vrfey of Gofcxriso, dd 
for any type tropiod ogiaJtixe- mjM 
treked dirafe. near Boputawa 
"!Te 1 lL Nmi Yurt 




3 from Miami, i nwn ru.~i.~- 
Bax 965, Horrid Tribune, Via DMo 
Mmcade 55, tome, Wy. 


PARIS A SUBURBS 


BD. DELESSERT 


oaMWUFEAWtmY 

Beautiful freestone buMn g, ^ 

roam, 230 S&JtJlSuB t?Sn 
Down payment: FBSMOO wtfh F11 .25Q 
par month ren* to_81 year ajd 


140 stfjn.farge iSw» 2 

asflisssas' - “ 

Pierre Baton 704 55 55 


AVEFOCH 


730« 18 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


BASIS A SUBURBS 


AVE GEORGE V 


Blh Hoar, wry luxurious bUKXng, 
double fiwna 2 bedroom, 2 bain, 
mricfs room, prating. 

COTAO 359 2301. 


AVE DE SAXE 


PCgh dan bwtfng. 5 roam, 145 sq.m. 
+ maid's room, ground floor. 
FljMMXJQ. ExdutMlyLGM 265 5544. 


AIMAi 4 7 SOM. SUPERS STUDIO 
Kgh dm buMng- Tab 567 22 88. 

USA RESIDENTIAL 


KEY COMMERCIAL SITE 
DALLAS, TEXAS AREA. 

1 1 27 ocrei zoned oomnwa^, 
btf cvtalabte tor nor lor fronting 
Interstate WOt exceler* exposure, 
easy aeons. Proven site: located or»- 
me major regional shopping eerier. 

Ten year ft t o uri ng ovalabte af 9 £%. 


UMVGSTDRSSJL 
30 Avum Lraand 
IDSOBnaeNs. BeM«*> 
Tab 649 96 66 Tefest 25 304. 


Agents fc 
Henry S-MMer Company 
a^CMaxandHoueJm. 


based In 


The I. ranee! fem e 
d In ftse Southwest USA. 


LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
LAST OF A KIND 

Three 


fuse unique oJoc e nt one oae lewd 
resideMud bufcfiig sites in prestigious 
la Wo with stunning ocean wows. 
ALT! Conx.3333 N. Torrey Pinos Cowt. 
Swta 325, La Jala, CA 92037 USA 
PSon* (714] 452-7703. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


LONDON; New Imtiry funridied fafe 
Garden setting. HeatodpoaLGonMn- 
imr airports. Suit 1-4. El 50-1 807 week. 
Tst London 886 4062 or 202 3010. 

LONDON. For the best fenfehed ftfl 
and hones- Consult the SpedtAosi 
PHt^JCiry Bid Lewis. TeL- London 

SURREY. Unfurnished house, quid, 4 
bedrooms, 2 bedis. £390/nKrth. 1-3 
yean from Merck. Tefc 0276-22986 

LONDON luxury properties, short/long 
lets - HORST 01 434 3717/8/9. 


HOLLAND 


Renthouse International 
020-448751 (4 lines) 

Anetardcm, Bolestein 43. 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


Your Shxfro or Mbora Apartment 

AT THE GLARIDGE 


74 Champs Hysees 8th 


1 month or more 
A ivtnkpaA oddrajss-. 
Reception Service, tsfex, messages. 
Maintenance service, Security. 
Private colon. 

Teh 339 67 97 
1Wn290S4SF 


BIOR& MOOHtN. Double tong, 
shower, bedroom, equipped tajten. 
F 5000 net. Toll 825 32 02/ 

15th, high doss, 1 & 2-bedraORi flats, 
Hxsennc*, 1 week or more, 776 03 42 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PABIS AREA FURNISHED 
AT HOME M PAMS 

PARIS PROMO 


FURM3MDAUNRMNBCD 
APARTMENTS TO RENT OR SALE 

^WDOBlS 6 563 25 60. 


Embassy Sbivice 

5 Ave. de Memie,75008 Para 

Your Red Estate 
Attorn fed. 56278 99 


MERCURE WTl 


ROM STUDIOS TO TOWN HOUSB. 

thoft o oonptod 

few fuiniihsrl oponnMnis. 

L r ttofflS 8 256 30 57 


SACLE46 

STUDIO TO 7 ROOMS, 


SHORT TSIM ACCEPTS. 

563 66 65 


1ST. CLASS APARTMENTS A HOUSES 


H. INTERNATIONAL 

5] La Boerdonah 


Parti 7 


551 66 99 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


PARC MONCTAU Duptet 4 room, 2 
baths, from fob 15th. 1-2 year (ease. 
F 5500. Tefc 227 52 86 Paris 
ST CLOU D . Free Feb-Aug. View, now 5 

WOMAN SHARES HAT with woman, 
Porta Motor. F1400. Tel. 500 13 13 
aftrd pjn. 


164n 90 SOM. APAKDMNT to rent 
short term, 2 bedrooms + lying. 
F 5000. Tefc 504 94 49. 


VICTOR HUGO, superb4 roans, park- 
ing, F 5200. Tel: 56368 38- 


PAHIS AREA UNFURNISHED 


Henri Martin 


New to the Bob, booutiW apu (merit, 
For e nta r t o iiw q, with 3 lovely receptiom, 
4 quiet bedrooms, 3 mortem Uriiuouu, 
superb equipped kitchen. New 9 war 
lame. F li,«B per m onth + panted 
premi u m. Beautiful old EngUi style 
turnhnahofor 


RsMdtMeGma 


rude. 


72355 18 


CBi£ ST CLOUD 


POOL Decorated double Bring + 
I bockoam/dnmktQ. bathroom, kitchen. 

patting- F 7500 ML 

RATON 704 55 55. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PARIS AREA UNFURNISHED 


AVEBUGEAUD 


high dais 


* targe MUtSa 
F2995ner. 


NHHUY 

6 rooms, luxurious, F 8900. 
Tel: 2802042. 


MAR CHAMPS H.YSSS, F 11 500 
charges induded. Tatoflv oofcn, an 


tees, 56 mom. 2V4 bcefn, complete 
bunchy, fireptace, private 


Ufchen ft 

porting. Mornings, S63 £464. 


AVE MONTAIGNE. Vary rant & 


bond, 330 Bfrin. with uokm view on 
-■ .PrtridtMa&ea 72355 18. 


Seine. I 


HOBS. 7 rooms. F8000. 2 otoid.' 
rooms, imp e mib U, Td. 561 12 .45, 
VWf - 3 roe Arsene Houssay, 5tfi floor. 


REAL ESTATE 
WANTED/EXCHANGE 


INTL OFFICE 


SEEKS FOR [TS MANAGEMENT, 
Beautiful high doss t yu rlment, 4 rooms 
and more. Pari* 281 10 20. 


WANTED PARS. Nice uafamfied 7- 


roooi apartment, cA comforts to rare 
in I -2-73-16 dona. 


..ttalnms F3000. 

Teh 742 1301 room 510 before 11 am 


EMPLOYMENT 


EXECUTIVE 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


INTERNATIONAL 
EXECUTIVE SALESMAN 


tos p ectad and raphSy growing 
n ana oonwhing 


irtf emu tio m l research _ 

firm jpuddainq in the cammuniodiont 

and c o mp te mo mdurtry seeta an 

true salesman for prememt servi 


Candkktei mint be bfingud, setf- 
ond Free to travd extensive- 
Europe. Anilian requires 
1 uu mmweootiom 
emenenoe in (he oomromsoa- 
tin and nsfennedion technology fields. 
Some technied knowledge is hripfU. 


first year e an wg s should exceed 
S5BJ10D with jneraaengly niMantiig 

and *-* ' — *- ~ J ‘ — 


lor PO Ban 15315, HT, 63 Longla? 
London, WC2E9JH England. 


SALK DIRECTOR 


id d snrelo pm e w l pr efe ef . 


Experianced, sucoeafd prohdend 
roquirecLBrosfanfroniunerorianawsfldAi 
for tap level man vridt Major. Well 
financed project in Batevio. Spcwnh 
lanQuooe an asset. Write 6F VTn Q M 


pareanars of previous epmeriehce to: 
- 4fi,HefddTV*ww, 


Bax' 

92521 NesHy Cedes, Franae. 


GENERAL POSITIONS 
rAOABLE 


AY/ 


SBtsmS YOUNO WOMEN required 
for ledtimate premertand and escort 
waritTak London 437 541 1. 


employment 


GENERAL POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 


POSITION AVA1ABLE, smdl eddorid 
office far briphr person, EngSm 

La Nouvefla Agence. 7 rue CuineAe, 
Paris 75006, or send CV. 


TRANSLATIONS WANT®, French to 
ErgWv Tel: 251 07 52 Park 


EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 


SBf-MOHVAT® MBHMAN wMi 
safid espenence m nwhefing bath 

gas fflgyag. 

wngng powron wan vnamanonai nrmj 
based sn Britain, Europe or USA. 
Prefers to deal Army wlh cfienls and 
has no abaction to travel. Would corv 


sider martoting any^prodtiA 5 years 


selfieniptayed end’AA.VJLA. 
cation m property market. 
15353, HerddTrtxinv, 92521 
Cedeec. Franae, or telex the 

am 


HKNCH woman, 38. 



CENERA LPOSn TONS 


SWISS NATIONAL MAIL muM- 
SnguqS, p omnierrid enperirmce, neb 
dtaknging pn e tt i n n in idai department 
or at riammatrotar, praferdaly at Ifeme 
area. Haase write to. Box 15343, 
Harold Tribune, 92S2) NewSy Cede*. 
France. 


EMPLOYMENT 


GENERAL POSITIONS 
WANTS) 


YOUNO SWISS MAN. ammerioal 
bodtground.i» looting far a job such as 
Private Secretary or person af trust, 
cnywhora in the world. Please contact 
L-Ph. MatroiBer, Ov D’Arche 59 A, 
1870 Morrihey, Switxerbnd 


AMERICAN mVSKIAM, AID. cmd 
former Green Beret, firing in Europe 
with tanner wife-partner on 5 yew 
writing project, seeks permanent 
placement with private partyor fornAy 
an yacht in Tropics or MadherroMan. 
Land umg irae nl s considered. Perfed 
far ftsn9y With need of physician srith 

security quoLficatiora. Spedcfcty meet 

cine + psychiatry. Contact. Dr 
Menne, Has VK&. 8D23 Zurich, Sw«- 
zeriarvd Tetec 812656. 

INGUSH TOLMO LADY firingPratioe 
with parents, perfectly MngudL 
trdnod child cam, coating, typing, has 
French driving lame, can dcL ride, 
seeks emptoppert anywhere in Eu- 
rope/ USA vnth fbmfly, ou par , cons 
c* aritncAkcr natoDanbofiai WPV 
Ban 451, Hwdd Trfcune, 9201 
NeuBv Cedax. France. 

PARtSiflN young lady, fluent byfish/ 
Ftench/Germen, same Sww, Jap^ 
nese. good oppeteanc*. free to tryd, 


expe ri enced. ' cfecreet, mporaiUa. 

nn Paris/ 


sens intarast i ng parition 
abroad. Boot 4W. Herald Tribune. 
72S21 Nerifiy Cede*. France, or Paris 
524 66 Staffer Mora 1030pm. 

SCOTSMAH 34, Compidv Data Pro- 
cessing Support Customer SpocjaSst in 
Irtnrnationcv Banting Message Switdv 
Centro 


'eoring 
, 1000 


era in any eoantiy. Write to 
BY, ref. ©023, p 6 Box 20244, 

HE Holland. 

YOUNG LAOY, 29, documentaisf, Enp- 
Bsh mother tonw, eocoalant Fronds 
Master’s Dqpee Unjyuncs. Experience 
in com pute, n ed du eumet mA on." 

text oaring, tronstarions & 

Seeks in tan taiim tab with is 
ty- Pert or abroad. Bax 450, HercU 


Trftxma, 92531 NeuAy Codex. Franae. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MESSAGE CENTER 


ATTENTION BUSINESSMEN: Publish your Btubtm Massage in the the International Herald Tribane; oner a third of a million render* axwfchefcfe. most of aehotn are in 
Inutneu and Indmtry, » rid read yoar menage. Ju at telex in JPItrli 613595, before lOMO am. ensuring that ice am telex you bade and yonr message umi appear teidtin 
48 hour*. You ssriQ be bided at fLS. 18.45 or local eqaioalatt per line. Too mast include complete and verifiable billing address. 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


WE CAN PROVIDE 

1ST CLASS GUARANTY 


TO 9CUME YOUR LOAN 
ATO PROJECT F5NANONG 
Send dteJs ta Ban 449, Honrid fifaune. 
92521 Newly Cedex, France. 


HUECHNOLOGY 

METALS 

THE INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 
OF THE 
EIGHTIES 


H-TCCH METALS LTD. offers ji wertots 
tfwoppor t unriy fa mvtot in o averancq 


8TBTA8USHS) 


ntfMoa 


Funds am pad dhnoefly to < 
MAJOR INTSNAnWW.BA 


BA NK 

which ads as aafaefan & ttdmWstratar. 


HkTGCH w« .not bay on «*»"»■ 
trade wt the futures market, but stoat- 
ati metoh that uni be held in ragfawed 
storage fadfifa trowed bytte 
UeiSn Motal BeJcmg* or the 

NewYcrtCommodfly wrtwipn. 


W 




METALS LTD fib 


WBCOTT 
28 rueduManhe 
04-1204 Geneva 
Switzerland 
Tefae 2745BGBO 


fejjricton* etaH for ritnera or 
of eortan emmtnes. these orodesertoed 
in fee Offering Memorandum. 


NIEOSIB M BUTMfl FROM 
bntxxs W a fa wm A other tied rama 
a^Stdsi Sony, Sanyo, 
tooe * Tashflta 


some * rr ~ 




BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


INTBtNATIONAL 

PROJECT 

FINANCE 


Appfieatian are mvited 
far Prime Bate finance 
through Swiss inv es t m ent Trust. 


PrcjecJs must be specific and viable. 


Mrirnwn amount. 5 ndfie-t US Ddtara, 
or ether hard currency equivalent, 
Maximum Wricd far repayment 
- fifteen years. 


Contact appointed agoflte 


BUREBANK HOLDINGS ITD 
Doric Houee 
Mundhom Road 
laddon 

Norfolk W.146B 
England 


Tab H41 509 20279 
Tbs 975449 B8H G 
(Attn. Mn. A. Scan} 


COMPUTER PORTRAITS 


M COLOR CMBlUf 
AN 84STANT MOWr MAXBt 
THAT CAN EARN YOU 
3 6000 / *8000 per month 

A portrait from a tim subject ar front a 
photo in tees mtei 60 tec This con be 
RtstaRdy fransfcmd an to a Tntirt or 
mart any textile i tem. Full or part-time. 
AU. CASH AttMESXfiar&iihNa ex- 
perience necBBay. Bm l en t far sho^. 
ping carrion, ran-ta, shows, hofah, mail 
order, amrvoit, fairs or any traffic 
location. Systems priced from S10J300 
10 52WXJQ, FOB Frimkfurt 

KEMA CQMTUTSt SYSTEMS 
DDT J30KJSIFACH 174082, 

6 FRANKFURT OBMANY. 
TELT061 1)747 808 
TttEX: *12713. 

Offion hours lOajn. -6 PJiL 
IN COLOR ORBAW 


MIMOti seat Seles Representation ex 
wR ante in bidding up Safes office. 
Own office space *n prime location 


cwpAririe^pbo far rant, CHfw to^)} 


611 724 917 or 1HT Bov 168t, 
g w he nh ti nie. ' Sir. 43, D6000 Frarfa 
fwt/M 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


COMMODITY FUTURES 

CURRENCIES 
GOLD SILVER 


Pnsdaui metdb, brae metals, Foreign 
Currenaee, Hrmool futures, soft eom- 
moAiei and apfiorn. For a penond- 
ijwf Of^roadi towards mvesring raid 
bodng m l aammor W ee, md far emnete- 
erie cxecufion in London, New York er 
Chtaoga. write to 

AAMAT METALS 
A COMMODITY TRADHIS 1TO 
2nd floor, X Section, Plantation House, 
10/15 Mincing Lane, London EC3M 3DB 
or contact. Mr CM. Luctinon 
Tefc <H 623 5107 or 01 4588193 
Telex. 885034 

Aaadated wlh aB major exdmgti, 


UK & OFFSHORE 
LIMITED COMPANIES 


FORMED FROM £74 


*UX+ We of Man 

* AnguBa + Gibraltar 
■Guernsey + Jersey 

* Parana, Liberia, etc. 

■ Rnjyitonid Office 

M rl L 1 ■ 

I unamiMMri 

* Dndorial Service* 

8 H L 

09 ™ UHivuuuava 


SHKTt 

1 Athol St., Douglas, LOM. 
_ Tel: office & mar how 


Tetix 


SefecfG 


SWHSLABY, 

many years experience in imKmomenl 
offaMy & pNHdge shops, saefcs to osU 
taoarnte with company staring up fn 
Swrtxertcmd, or anyone wahing ta es- 
tabni a Swiss company in Geneva. 
Can dso ad « buyer far Syra> or far- 
dgn firms, or In ecteboralion with tap 
mtofity lewder* TriSnaua! EngfiS 
Frasen-Genpgn. conii de iub le contact 


with mporiant’inn efientefe, nokrtify 

tea. Pticsea * 


^ c cntad Box rra. Herdd 

Trbune, 92321 Newly Cedex, France. 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


BAXHOR TRADING LTD. 


77 Endow* Way. 
LondacSEI 1T0, England 
Tab 01 403 5566 
Tbo 291 1 12 AB/BXTT1AD G 
IF you an pe d we g or seUng goads 
from or to Groat Britan, we aen pn> 

•anwD ro w ww Yi gr 11 *u*8 a™ rhud 

once, rtnance, fetters of credit, 
wnrorig, pcxtinc and cfatribW ion. 
Commission extended ta , 


OWN AN OIL WELL 


mo, Kansas & Texas. Hfah returns, eariy 
pay out. reeir ii on or y interest far 
broken. Contadi 

12 Sr. 


Tefc London «1i 499 8725 
146TdAiari G. 


TdexHTM 

ek 


stfatL 


YOUNG MISSES A JUMOR 
SMBiwwir & spomwaor company far 
sde. Monufachiri n fl t home office* in 
many driei throughout US. Price 
negetiobfe. Gal or write Mr. Harvey 
or 7551 W. 4ih Ave., Htateoh, 
PL 33014, Tel. 305-557-6044. 

GOLD, CUBBUES A mnHn 
Eyerienced trader mon uan g a finet- 
ed number or occounls wgh major US 
broker offers short femi Iradng. l-figh 
return, Fee* an prafki only. Contact in 
Europe or USA. Bax 436, Henrid Tri- 
bune, 92521 NeuBy Cedex. France. 

HMNE CMS, GHOL Battled, timed, 
drummed, any destination. 
ta, USAmc. 57. C3uai de GraneHe, 
Paris 7501 5. Tel: 575 73 60, tbt 202020 
TCFTBrt. RrindfxAorriy c a pq hta . Open 
48hrs. LSAIamftmedSbaik. 

PANAMAMAN COWS, finanrid op- 
eratianL representation, im port / ex- 
port high tedmsfagy. Feat eervfaa, rei- 

Corp, 555 5th Am, NYC T0017 USA. 
Tefc 21 2-697 -801 Ol 

OAX MONEY-tMXEK Afewsfettar is 
leaded vxth weakhy brtfing plans. 
One or idcn ooula mdw you rich. 
DAX GPO 3845, Hong Kong. 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


OFFSHORE 
BANK A TRUST CO. 


FOR SALE 


LICENSED 

MADYTOOPSIATS 


$ 59,500-CASH 


Bax Id 276. he raid Tribune. 
92521 N«Sy Ced», Fr«a. 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


PATB4T D®CN5. 03 no. mooring, 
recovery etc. E 3000. Tel. 
London 68 1 0606. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


AIR COURIERS MTL 


U.S.A. BUSINESSES 


We s pec i e fa e boating aid negotiating 
sate of USA bummes ta Brapcm 
tor brmdtei or pemond asterattan. S*g- 
rafetstf bumuHL Sarieui inquries in. 
vttnd. C o n ftte eioL 


ACQUKinONS MIHMAHONAL Ud 

Tefex.80203PAcqwn.Cha 


WINNING TEAM 


The ody wcv ta urd your urgent 
, doecnen.% mrvtna truer ? 00OX 
erfrs worldwide. Tel. Paris 862 ! TA 63. 
S62 55 25. a- 3.P. 104C8^5TD7 
Boray. Francs, Tebx 2301 5T 
far AC ofitac in your own oourtry. 


COMMERCIAL 

PREMISES 


PAMS NEAR TSOCAinO: owner 

safe tuxuriaw restaurant vnth flat, 
6 raamL avtdabti imme cfiefe ly. 
F2M7JXX). TW, Pate 541 01 8P/539 


FINANCIAL 

INVESTMENTS 


OFFICE SERVICES 


Your Office in Paris 


b ready when you nee d R, 
i couple offeror*. 


BUM 

■UStoESS ADDRE55 
AND OFFICE SERV1CB 
.-urridied office and quafified pemamel 


Tte 030 883 80 01 

Kurfuentondamm 209, 1000 Beifin 15. 


*5% - 90% SH AKES TO R 
MANAGING DIRECTORS 

of the mart -modern corra-asting jrwil. 

ery f s dory in Sn Lonfia. European irav 
egeraent, mart modern 
taxes, high income, i 
6 aa« own p roperty and ^ 

120 ironed toborars, USJ490, 

USS 1 m J fcon. Teti AAonoco 9SSB95&1 
Write Bax 15352, Hertrid Tribune, 
92521 Neuffy Cedex, France. 


SMALL Mvesnxs NEWSUT1HL 
Free copy. A5C. N. aberons VO 25. 
19] 1 Copenhagen V, DanRxrt 


OFFICE SERVICES 


IN REAL (STATE 

JOM US Sol wvfete »y developed 
tott Barirfa Tea*. Cderodo, OsSr- 
5J 0, WtP 0 ? ataman. 
CAU TODAY - (303565 4677 
OR 1BJEX ^803928 
Inti fteferred fiaerprdej, Inc 
. ,3000 NX 30th Kx* 

Port UnKtedale, Florida 33306 


TOR SHB» LBTOtS 

Shipping banker s avefabfe » men. 

a wefl e ttab h la d lander for pro- 
meflng rirofea ktonc to leiected chp 
owner m nream. Heau write 
F O. Sax 57 Kreouj, Greece. 


MHO BMAL BUMS far rale with 
80 can on one of the man famous 
corner* in Miami Beach. 19 year lease 
gn yaps/tf. Coter Jo European & 


S^jSiriem traffic. fW 


Ms. Cert or write Mr. Hervey 

Aw, Hialeah, a 33014. Tefc 


INTL ACQUBTOON/MERGSI Offer- 
“SSt ’SSf Mettid Tri- 
bune, 9S21 NeuBy Cedex, France. 


AQBY T far Denmark - Scandnovia. We 
watt at o trading and agency firm, 
ertobfijhcd '.945. We are boxn; far 
new buaiites onportareriei os wn nave 
the capital and the =mrgy. We novo , 
our ^workshop end tmyice organ- t TOUr OfftCD in Germany 
BOten. tr you me mlererted m a eoop- ' * 

erelien, pfeme contad us. Weimar Nt 
asUite A/S. Jyfiondsvei 112000 Co- 
OenhogenF. Denmark. Attn. OGenefloo, 
let 0T-863533. Th: 19285. 

PORTFOLIO MAMAGEMH4T. Y«r 
broker a geared to trade far camtfa. 
tern. Fund mex vg er s Eke us are 


goteed fcg^ec^r | growth. Our com- 


pound growth rm been XRfc per year. 
Our accourto are held el £f. Hutton, 
& Jho 3% movement fee a trte* by 
a aomMtsien ruceunt. In Uriel conn. 


w* are ‘At Your Servtee' 

• Compfeta office services at two 

prestige addresses. 

My equipped offices far toe short 
term or the long term. 

• In tamaHon u ly trained office and 
profassianai staff at you dbposol. 

• tew he booty usea as your corpo- 
rate dexaicia far Germany/Eurape. 

• Your business apertAon cat Start 
inmedtitoly. 


dene*? 7131 66* 46 33. er GABONER 
INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT, 


3712 


Mapsr St, Houston, TX 77005. 

50VKE5 OF TOP Mia ANALYSIS, 

Federal Prosecutor, Poke Oeef, ax- 
Station Chef, sophistic a ted mvesbgo 
bue technique avotabti faauah 

ASO® A^ICY, 1250 4* St. SR. 
S64W, WasWngtev DC 20024. 

949 4933, Tx, 4284 2 AHA1AN, 
Grand Caymon. 8.W.I., er tefc 439 
S9SS, Tw 23116 'G , London, England 
DCSNT VISIT PAJUS ALOW. Take a 
hgh standard private wide wrth car. 

CdH AFO& 541 01 89/Q9 55 75. 


IMne BwdMMS Serriees GmbH, 
Lpirco-Haus am Hehhausenoark 


Justnderatrene 22. 
6000 Frankfurt am Main l 
Germany 
Tek 0611-590061 
Tefax: 414561. 


LONDON Funfahed Offices Suite af 
o* vsk luxunoudy furrashed far Senior 
mwouhves. Band Sneet aid SamUe Row. 
Tefc*. soeretanai and reception facA-, 
hex. Aftxrmurto A^rimstroDon Lrd. UK 
01 437 3306, Tlx. 2951 13 A18M1N G 


•van for a < 

• Fill* fundfeml modern offices and 
canferonas rooms ta wtrt by toe 
hour, day, month, etc— 

» Your tactiQjl or perm m wnt ba». 

‘ler rahla d to Mta e * 

91 , Fbg StHceiera. 75008 Paris. 
Teh 266 90 75. TuUn 642066F. 


PARIS 


mj/Huu, »-■ -i i 

wwHOQVg wpiora ana 
telex servos 
Secretaries /meaty.. 

FuFy equipp ed ofte n 

80 Avenue de la Grande Armee 
75017 PAg.’Wi^574 23 19 


Your 

PCRSONAUZED9AHS OFfKC 


Otcmp* Bysees Emile 



YOU8 OeaVA. SWTTZB8AND 

ns far ■ 


Office address far maflbax and 
_ telephone lervtim 

ATtANTKomasamas. 


5 rim du Iteini Cbgego, 1204 Geneva 

Tdi05/5i4099 


PAMS AOWBESS, Champs^yiees. 
Snoe 1957 lSJ>. pravidss mail, tmone. 
telex, meeting rooms. 5 t a Artois. 
Paris Be. Tvli 359 4704 Tbc 60504 F. 


IOMDON BUSINESS ADOBES/ 
PHONE/T&EX. Euecswte, Suite 66, 
87 Regwri WJ. TeLr 597094. 


OFFICES FOR RENT 


ITHi SMAU, MRNBHED OFFICE + 
telephone message service. Teh 


EVIPtOYMENT 


GENERAL POSITIONS 
WANTED 


HMWC enthusiasK graduate BA 
Inti business, Mingual French, Amen. 
can, 24 years Old. femati. »*b pate 
Son m Paris area. Import / Exjxxt. 
marketing, HL Free to travel French 
work permit. Box 447, Herald Trtaune, 
92521 NeinCy Cedex, France. 

YOUNO WOMAN ordvted, Amen- 
COR, Ungual french. Good presenter 
Son. Seen post m asm start, renewo- 
tion or sole of wSas- Bax 443, Herald 
Tribune, 92521 Neurty Cedex. Frmce 
AMBHCADC 25, cherdte travail 
artatfaue Peris - meatav ewsaition. 
■rise an page. 2 one experience, por- 
fefmiUo. te£747 04 36IW 


SECRETARIAL „ 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


adiAt 


TEMPOAa 


ADlATanponwy Work] 
urgently eeeta, for w u net t afe 


v—-., __ .. pfet , 

Engli sh or French m other t ongw bOn. 


gud secretaries cmd lypiete. i 
ben or those nslh vafcd work Perm*, 
unit er telephone: 108 rue St Iroare, 
PbriiBdv 29350 02. 


AN NIBRNAIIONAL profateiond 
firm roquiras a typist / secretary to 
ojsat in Its smell coartfination office in 
central flora. 7?w work wtO beeeefe- 
uvety 'm English. Although the pauriem 
a a faMme mml a fletibte wortinp 
could be arranged Cof. 


day and year «» 

TGttSftrt. 


SECRET ABIES AVAILABLE 




Neuity Cedex. France. 


_ DOMESTIC 
POSITIONS WANTED 


PAGE 13 
FOR MORE 
CLASSIFIEDS 


For odvartbing kiformaHan 
cenfertfhe TRIB’f 
offire Hi your country. 

HEAD OfFIC£ 


Barit: Max Ferrara 
Tel.. 747.1 2.65. 


RBOpe 


Amsterdam: Alfaro Grirri 

Tei.t 26 36 15. 

AthansiJ'.C Rertnrj^ry 
Tel.: 36) B3 97. 360 24 21. 
BWA H St fe i Arthur Maivr'O' 

Tei,: 343 1899 . 
HtankfiirhH. JungorK.Ohff 
WL. 28 34 78. 

LteumwiK Guy van Thuyne 
Tel.: 29 38 94. 

Uribant flrla Ambar 

Tel., 67 27 93 & 66 25 44. 

lotM tat w Michoel Mitchdl 


7^:01836480?. 

MsrtHtfe A Umtouff SanNento 
TeL. *55 28 918.455 33 06. 
Emsms Antonfa Sambraffa 
Tel., 679 34 37, 

Vfcesww McKkn Whrie 
To/.: J2-63-97 & 54- 1 5-06. 


OTHERS 


Hang Koagt C. Owney 
Tel. i 5 - *20 906. 

New Yaric: Sandy O’Hara 
TeL, 752 38 90. 

Tpt Avhn Dan Ehrlich 
TeL, 229 873. 







Xu f il - A. 1 


m » 


YOUNO WQMANSWISS NATIONAL 
Execufrvw secretory / PA, oho infer- 
pteer, uankrtor, Gecnx*vtn>rtv 
FrendvSpanalv many years lonego 
service and pnvtrte sec fcr experience, 
goad pms ete iteon. saeti new nterett- 
ma pasfeoa Presently in Switroriard, 
wrifing to trorwol Write Bax 1535T, 
fferdS Tribune, 92521 NeutyCedc*. 
France. 

EM > BUU4CB> executive secretary, 
ftigfith mrther tongtm, French jimot- 
ing. soefci mte nn i u i u poetion. ttifcyxv 
hon passUe. Pore 233 47 2) mom- 


iy, 


e^ar Bos MO, Herald Tribune, 


HW4CH LADY, 35. perfect bJ^uo l, 
stsW i 


experien ced , seeta post as u te iihn rt . 
secretary. Paris S74 44 89. 

PSB> A TEMPOMirr SBCmAXn 
Call G* Interim, Paris 225 59 2S. 

A TOP seaetory? Cot GK. Con- 
sulteTti 225 12 94 Pate. 


ENGLISH NANMES GowemeoM and 
Brefen comfely sefetfed. free new. 
Fry Corawtente, 7 High Sfrcot Aldw- 
shot. Harts. UK. Tefc 052 31 S369 • 
HKUSH NAIMES A Motaws' Hrips 
trap now, Nadi Agency, 27 Gnmd Pa- 
rade, Brighton. UlCTel, 682 646. 



